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“harnessing energy for peaceful 
ering on license. If nf purposes on the other hand. The great tas 
one is so faciined he is even permitted to before us is to discover the ways and means i. 
preach a sermon, though it is well to remem- = of mobilizing human action to prevent the : 
fl ber that the congregation is free to depart — suicide of civilization in the face of the new 
Before the benediction. physical power which has recently = 
At a time like the present ‘it is tempting to discovered to make that eventuality at least 
exhort one’s fellows in the scientific world to a threatening possibility. After we have 
live up to the great responsibilities which tried our best to obtain such knowledge as 
Bo sorry state of the world eo be -— “can be obtained there is dune time to worry 


= 


prioew to save civilization, and in so far as _ an orthodox tradition of science to turn 
‘the future of mankind depends upon such in a period of turmoil away from the prob- ‘ 
knowledge, we must confess that we do not _ lems of the world to the problems of science, 
have enough of it to give. _ as we customarily say, to take the 
a There may be some among us who feel 5 ong view and devote one’s self to the build- 
4 that we already have the knowledge to pre- ing up of a body of knowledge which may 
vent disaster but that we lack the power to — or may not be relevant to the problems of 
j put that knowledge it into effect. Such a claim, life, but which | satisfies one’s intellectual 


a 


_ however, is a confession that we lack per- curiosity. It is curious that in order to gain 7 
« haps the most important knowledge that we « the reputation as a realist, it is regarded best _ 
need, namely, the knowledge to unlock the > Mever t to worynd about Teality, and i in ¢ order to 
power requisite to put our existing knowl- 
usefully to work. The many problems of from problems and opera- 
the present day social world call fora kind tionsofsocietyasyoucamn, = 
of knowledge comparable to the knowledge ier Happy are those who can find this refuge. \S 
of the physical world recently discovered — A It is easier and safer, to be sure, to 


nual meeting of the American Sociological Society, _ the laboratory when the world is on fire 
York City, New York, December “30, 1947. provided the insulation from the world is 


Cte (ON suc an occasion as this it is cus- which led to the atomic bomb, on the one —— 
— 
| 
“ay | 
knowledge that threatens to destroy us is theexerciseofpower. 
— 
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ficiently fireproof. It is easier, also, functions in 


physical and biological scientist to find such tinguished from more compact, intimate 

_ insulation than it is for the social scientist. groups, , such as the family and other primary | 


‘This is is partly due to the nature of the subject associations, 
- Matter and partly due to the traditions of rae Before exploring the nature and conditions 


science and scholarship in these fields them- of consensus, it seems appropriate to indicate of 


; selves. The scientific study of social phenom- _ the : salient characteristics of mass societies. % 


ena is not yet institutionalized like the study As we look back upon previous social 


‘5 student of society will be plagued by the — - doms, or at their greatest extent the Roman 


> 

bee difficulties of achieving g “objectivity,” by the i, Empire, we wonder how, given the primitive © : 
u existence of social values, by the competition communications that obtained, such impres- 


with common sense knowledge, by the limits sive numbers and territories could be held 
_ of his freedom and capacity to experiment, together under a common ‘Tegime over any 
and by other serious and peculiar handicaps — considerable span of time. If we "discover, 
_which trouble the natural scientist less or not ¥ however, that these aggregations were not 
at all. But the social scientist, , whose very truly societies but were little more than ad- 
subject matter is the social world, can avoid ministrative areas, creatures of _ mnilitary 


- domination along the main arteries of com- _ 


_ in society only by pretending to be some- munication from some center of power, and 
a » thing he is not, or by lapsing into such a nA that the economic base of their cohesion 


remote degree of abstraction or triviality as rested on exploitation of the outlying ter- 
y 


‘cy. make the resemblance between what he ritories and peoples by the power holders 


at a center through their representatives who — 


y wed were scattered thinly over the territory, the 
The favorite topic of the present Ce magnitude of these aggregations does not 
will be surprised to discover, happens to seem too impressive. societi as we 
be sociology, which, s since it is a broad field . 

_ and will tax your patience if expounded in marks of integration. ‘They are aggregations 
ey detail, calls for some selection. I have chosen of people who participate to a much greater 


- to discuss the topic of consensus because I degree in the common life and, at least in 7 
believe it provides both an approach to the democratic parts of the world, comprise 


—_—_ problem of sociology and to the prob- _ people whose attitudes, sentiments and opin- 
aad lems of the contemporary world. I regard the i ions have some bearing upon the policies 


study of c consensus as the central task of pursued by their governments. In this sense 


F sociology, which is to understand the be- mass societies are a creation ‘of the m modern 
havior of men in so far as that behavior is ie and are the product of the division of 


y group ma labor, of mass communication and a more or — 


a a Pa a any society is the capacity | of its — mt democratically a achieved consensus. om 


concert toward common obj jectives and under 
common norms, the analysis of consensus Since we shall aaah, of our society. as a 
rightly constitutes | the focus of sociological _ mass society and of the communication that 
investigation. But to discuss the nature of it involves as mass communication, it be- 
- consensus in all kinds of human groups in n hooves us s to depict the characteristics of the 
different cultural settings would be a formida- } mass. Its: most obvious trait is that it involves — 
ble task. Similarly, an analysis of the con- ie numbers, in contradistinction to the ‘ 


ditions « conducive to consensus under vary- “smaller aggregates with which we have be- 


ing circumstances would be a vast under- cme familiar through the study of primitive 


. _ taking. . My observations will therefore be life and earlier historical forms of human as- a 
i, Bt directed to the contin under which con- La sociation. Second, and again, , almost by defi- 


hy 
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find them today, however, show greater 
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nition, it consists of aggregates of men widely — s the mass consists of unattached individuals, us 


dispersed over the face of the earth, as dis- or, at best, individuals who, for the time 
_ tinguished from the compact local groups of "being, behave not as 3 members of a group, ay 


posed of heterogeneous members, in that it position in that group, but rather as dis- 
_ includes people living under widely different © crete entities. In modern urban industrial _ 
“conditions, under widely varying cultures, society, our membership in each of the 
coming from diverse strata of society, oc- multiple organizations to which we belong — 
“coming different positions, engaging in dif- 
ferent occupations, and hence having differ- - aspect of our total personal life. There isno 
ent interests, standards of life and degrees of _ ; group which even remotely professes to speak ena - 
prestige, power and influence. Fourth, the — for us in our total capacity as men or in 
“mass is an aggregate of anonymous ‘individ. all of the roles that we play. - Although ; 
uals, as may be indicated by the fact that through our membership in these organized 
_ though millions of individuals listening to a : groups we become articulate, contribute to | 
tadio program, , reading a newspaper, or the moulding of public opinion, and partici- 
ing a movie, are exposed to the same ¢ images, pate more or less actively in the determina- 
they are not aware of who the fellow mem- tion of social policies, there remains for all = | 
bers of the audience are, nor are those who of us a quite considerable range of ideas and , = 
transmit these images certain of the -com- ideals which are subject to manipulation — 
position of their audience. These anonymous ik from the outside and in reference to which 
_ persons who constitute the mass may be, and - there i is no appreciable reciprocal a 
are, of course, aware that they are between ourselves and others similarly situ-_ 
hs of a mass and they make some assump- ated. It is this area of life which <r oe 
tions as to who their fellow members are the opportunity for others to entrap usorto 


_ and how many of them there are. They are lead us toward goals with the formulation of © 

| likewise - capable of identifyi ing themselves — which we have had little or nothing what- 4 
| with their anonymous fellows who are ie ever to do. Hence, all of us are in some re- 
sed to the same images and may even gain _spects characterized in our conduct by “mass — 

some ‘support from the knowledge of their behavior. bre 

existence. They may even act as if they § The fragmentation of human interests in 


se . their unanimous support as is illustrated -_ heterogeneous, complex modern societies is x 
n- by the slogan “Fifty million Frenchmen can’t so far advanced that as Robert E. Park put 


be wrong,” or by the much disputed band- it, “What a man belongs to constitutes 

wagon effect resulting from the publication most of his life career and all of his obitu- 

of the results \ of public opinion polls. Fifth, ary.” The trend in group organization is not _ 

the mass does not constitute organized ‘merely toward the multiplication and di- 

‘group. It is without recognized leadership _-versification of organizations, but also to- 

and a well- defined program of action. If it ward bodies of enormously increased size. We 

acts” collectively at all it does so only” as 3 have witnessed in recent decades the dev elop- 4 
rE crowd or as a mob, but since it is dispersed ment of numerous giant organizations in busi- 

in space it cannot even move as these elemen- 7 ness and industry, i in labor, in the professions, 

"tary social ‘bodies are capable of action, z in religion, in government and in social life 

although it may be far from constituting, as “a seem to dominate our existence and 

Carlyle thought, “an inert lump.” Sixth, the to characterize our civilization, 

mass has no common customs or traditions, Many of these organizations have become — -- 

no institutions and no rules governing the so colossal that they themselves come i 

action of the individuals. Hence, it is open F approximate masses. The sense of belonging +45 

to suggestions, and its behavior, to a eae and of participation which smaller and more a 

degree than that of organized bodies, is compactly organized groups are able 


capricious and unpredictable. generate is hence largely frustrated by the 
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very size 2 ot — typical organizations of — edge and the | perfection of very much more 
_ our time. This is perhaps a price we must be é: advanced —— — we now seem 
-willing to pay for living in an interdependent "possess. 
and technologically highly advanced world. 


_ But it should also constitute a major chal- tien social hiloso her of the ile 
_ Tenge to the analytical skill and the inventive rr P P P 


imagination of social scientists, especially generation, Herbert _ Spencer, undertook to 
+ compare human society with the biological 


sociologists, 
if ologists, for it is to a large extent upon organism, he thought he had found that the — 
- 5 ~y the ability to maintain effective contact be- one thing which human society lacked to 


tween the members and two-way communica- _ 


_tion between the leaders and the membership make ‘uly comparable to a biological « 
_ ganism, was a social sensorium which would | 
@ these giant structures that the future of | ¢ | 


leans he equivalent of the central nervous’ [ 
democracy rests. "system and “the mind” in the individual 


problem is complicated by the fact organism. Whatever we may think about 


‘that not only is mass democratic — analogies, this alleged lack of a ; socked 
enormous in scope and intricate in to go with the social body is the de- 
it pr equilibrium ficiency y that we e must ‘supply if organized 
which one “of the principal conditions of 


social life, on the scale on which we must 
effective collective action is the accuracy and 4 
25 now live it, is to endure. The only reasonable 
speed with which the shifting interests and 
equivalent of “mind” in ‘the individual or- 
attitudes of great masses of men, whether 
« - ganism that we can think of as an essential in 
organized or unorganized, can be ascer- the social organism can bes supplied through | 
_ tained and brought to bear upon thee deter- 
i 
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_ Another significant feature of modern mass A Geeta student has described socie y 


=" “a highly intricate network of partial or 
ec society, and especially of mass democracies, complete undiaeeniings between the mem- 


_ is the instability of the interests and the mo-— “ers of organizational units.”* Consensus is 
tives of the members, and the correspond- the sign that such partial or complete under- 
_ ingly frequent changes in leadership and — prs ding has been reached on a number of — 


consequent uncertainty as to the locus of issues “confronting the members of a group 
decisive power at any one juncture of events. 


Tf the spokesmen in any group are to know Byes to entitle it to be called a a society. 


whom th aking for the t b t implies that a measure of agreement has 

able to assess how strong or enduring the : 
‘neither imposed by coercion nor fixed by cus- 
= interests are that they profess to represent, — 


_ they speak are at all interested in the issue. y= P = 


has cons tanth e won. I ults from the ~ 
Mass societies, furthermore, involve vast we stantly to be won. It results fro 


4 interpenetration of views based upon mutual ~ 
concentrations of power and authority and q 
consent and upon feeling as well as thinking 
Perhaps the most urgent need that goes un- ne . 
men of diverse experiences and inter- 
met in such a society is the capacity a s 
rompt decisions in the face of recurrent ests are ideas and ideals in 
P mon they have the ability to com- 
crises. ~The fact that concerted action in 
‘Municate. It is precisely here, however, that 
such societies, if they are to remain demo- 
we encounter a paradox. In order to com- 
cratic, must take into consideration the shift- 
municate effectively with one another, 
must have common but in amass 
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CONSENSUS . AND MASS” ‘COMMUNICATIO 
society it is through communication that cause, “We need,” as John Dewey has 
obtain this common body of 


they first come in contact, are incapable ¢ q 
“communicating with and understanding one There are many ways that society has — 
another, much less arriving at agreement, they _ developed of inducing consent. We may first — 
must initially be content to grope haltingly point to the kind of acquiescence induced by 
for such elementary understandings as can be = force. Power is not equally distrib- 7 
- supplied on the basis of the a uted among the members of most societies — 
superficial common experiences that even the and there probably is no society where it is 
casual and superficial contact supplies. equally distributed that all the members 
‘They must and do live in the hope that as are_ “equally capable of exerting their will 
- ‘that experience is widened and deepened upon the others. In its extreme form, this , 
in there will take place a a parallel improvement — Ma inequality of power and influence is ica 


in effective communication. fied by dictatorship. But even in a dictator- 
We live on the assumption ‘that. human ship, while the ultimate monopoly of vio- 
- beings the world over are sufficiently alike _ lence rests with the dictator, the members a a 
. in their basic nature and their life careers | the society count for something, and the dic- 
that even the most alien groups in contact ator does not enjoy unlimited opportunity 
J with one another, no matter how indirectly ; ‘to coerce his subjects. Although, for in-— 
and remotely, will have some _clementary stance, in the case of the present Soviet 
capacity to put themselves in the place of ie regime we are convinced of the actuality of 
the other, that the common understanding _ its dictatorial character, we recognize never- 
: that comes through communication will have _ theless that there are certain limits beyond 
i a cumulative effect, and that every step W hich the dictators cannot go, and that if ‘the - j 
pee understanding becomes the basis fora conditions of life which they can provide | for 
still — and deeper | basis of understand . their people and the hopes that they can hold 


Modem society s two major as as- there will be rebellion and counter- revolu- 
pects. On the one hand, it consists of or- tion. Similarly, we act, at least with reference 

_ ganized groups, ranging from informally con- to the Voice of America broadcasts to the 
stituted intimate groups to highly formalized Soviet people, as if even their public opinion _ 

organizations, such as the modern corpora- were of some importance. 

the union, the church and the Though social cohesion in dictatorship 


On the other hand, there are the detache rests ultimately upon force and violence, it~ 


masses that are held together, if at all by the need not at all times exercise this force and E.- 
4 mass media of communication. The analy- violence brutally and arbitrarily. It can be ae 

sis of consensus must necessarily take ac- held in reserve for occasions when it is ab- 

count of these phases, solutely necessary, and indeed the wise dic- 


On every level of social life calling for E tator knows this principle of prudence in 


_ concerted action whether it be that of or. or- the exercise of his unquestioned power. = 
4g - ganized groups or the mass, we need a degree - — may be the first or last stage in 
of consensus capable of mobilizing the ener- the life cycle. It can, for instance, be trans- 
gies of the members or at least of neutralizing 1g lated into law, however authoritarian and a 
te opposition or apathy. Wherever - arbitrary its character, and into a | religious — 


_ whenever we seek to enlist the uncoerced 


a cooperation and participation of numbers of A Plea to Unshackle the Study of Man iets: 
_ diverse men in beans pursuit of a common _ mentary, IV, No. 4 (October, 1947); 382. aa = 
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control ‘which may rest upon at- 
Ln tenuated form of the exercise of force has ‘woe symbols with which re become identi- 
been the practice at least of modern dictators fied | can create cohesion in the group. The 
_ ever since Machiavelli offered his counsel to | 


Cross and Crescent, ‘the Stars and 4 
Stripes, and the Hammer and Sickle, the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independ- 
<i ence, and the Four Freedoms, not to speak of 


the popular stereotypes: ‘and the slogans 


~ which are the stock-in-trade of so much of 
portunity that exists in some other society -resent- day propaganda and public rela- 
ve: with which they are in contact, or unless tions, are and will continue to be potential 


they can recall some previous condition of forces for creating and maintaining con- 


existence in which these forms of oppression sensus. The instrumentalities of mass 


did not prevail, or unless, finally, there is munication lend themselves particularly well 


_ held out to them some ideal condition which to the dissemination of these symbols on 
oe possible of achievement and to which _ a scale hitherto thought impossible. We 


consider themselves entitled. The idea of happen to live in a world in which, despite _ 
ey: oe natural rights is an example of injecting _o barriers of technology and of politics, the — 
the minds of men an ideology which serves whole human race becomes potentially ex- — 
as an ideal against which they can measure s posed to the same symbols. They are 


weapons of offense and of defense, and they 


their actual ‘condition, and the experience 
A are bonds of union or of discord, depending 


- upon the purposes | which those who use — 


tenable in the long r run. The notion of the have in mind. 


inalienable rights of man and of the dignity Sociologists have long to 
of the human personality is at work in in- analyze in particular one of the bases of | 
oa creasing measure over all the world to chal- consensus, namely, the consensus that de- 


ee ‘lenge autocratic rule in every realm of hu- _rives from the social heritage of a a people, 
maniife from a common culture, a common history 
oe Closely related to the type of basis of con- - and set of traditions, from the mores, which 
‘sensus "provided by force and authority is can make anything seem right, true, good, 
the consensus that rests upon a common beautiful and _ possible. It is this basis of 
identifi 
; ie entification with great heroes or leaders, of 
which the charismatic leader depicted by Max - traditions ns that makes it possible in the last 
Weber is perhaps the fittest example. There analysis for any group to think of itself and 


are many roads that lead to leadership, to act as a society, to regard itself as a ‘ “we” 


“34 although they are not the same roads in all group and to counterpose this “we” experi- 


thority, the sacred sanctions of religion or force and law, religious sanction 
of tradition, or the wisdom > or personality and leadership, propaganda and education, 


aha a of the leader himself, or even the belief and the apparatus of symbols c can be used y 


in his wisdom or personal qualities, sepa- effectively depends in large part upon this 
eS rately or in combination, may establish a _ substratum of a common basis of knowledge, 
= a man or a group in a position of leadership a belief and standards molded by tradition and - 


which can evoke consensus on the part of reinforced by the ongoing social life which — 


the followers. Whatever these original embodies that tradition. 


sources are, may be reinforced by fact the instrumentalities “of 


propaganda and education and thus come mass communication operate in situations — 


_ to have a symbolic ro pe far out of already prepared for them may lead to the 


tent and symbols w which they. disseminate do t 


common social life as patterned by these 


mistaken impression that they or the con- 


co oo 
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- Po local cohesion and to bring hitherto dis- 4 only no longer differentiate parties but ac- 


j judgment on the validity of that evidence. leadership, creed, political and corporate or- 


COMMUNICATION 
e one hand, and their blending into | new 


that already. exists in society which lends to syncretisms which seek to combine a variety 
mass communication its effectiveness. A — of hitherto incongruous elements in such a 
ber of changes have, however, occurred since _ way as to attract the greatest 1 number of fol- — 
the days of the primitive local and isolated lowers. The symbols and slogans that former- 
group life of our ancestors which have pro- ly were characteristic of one party become © 
foundly affected the force of tradition. The mingled with those of others in order to woo 
movements of population and the contact be- more effectively the greatest number of ad- 
herents, Ideas and ideals that formerly stood — 
- opening of world markets, and the spread of — for one set of objectives come to be per- 
‘modern technology, the growth ¢ of cities, the ¥ verted and diluted until they « can comprise : 


the i increasing literacy of the masses of people = it ous and until it : seems 1s that the neobiar oy 
over all the world, have combined to disinte- labels under which men formerly united not / 


parate and cultures into contact 


tually can come to have the most contradic- } id 


expresses itself in secular and personal prestige, ideas, ideals and 


the symbols into which they are incorpor- __ 


characteristic of this secularism i is ated, and social traditions, we must consider 
d an aspect of the basis ‘of consensus which, > 
ideologies. With this goes the reluctance to though it overlaps w with others, i is neverthe- a a 
accept things on faith or on authority, and — ~ less so distinctive of our society as to require a. 
the substitution of more or less rational separate treatment. I refer to public opinion. _ 
. "grounds for believing, and where reason fails, - This, of course, is not an independent | force 
to seek legitimation for a belief in personal _ bat is an aspect of every ongoing society. Ea 
tastes, preferences and the right to choose. Public opinion is formed in the course of 


_ Another feature of this secularism is the sr. acting and making decisions on issues. 


_ change from naiveté to sophistication. One of — a is precipitated through the clash of repre- 
the prime virtues on which the modern — sentative ideas reflecting more or less faith- 


; prides himself is that he will not be taken in si fully the positions confronting the ‘Tespective 


by anybody; that he offers sales resistance q "groups that compose the society. Our <i 


_ those who offer him a pig-in-a-poke; that he _ ciety, and others comparable to it, arecom- 
a the motives of the salesman of g oods — posed of varieties of constituent groups, Oc- — 


or of ideas; that he wishes to see the evidence cupational and economic, , racial and ethnic 
‘upon which the appeal rests; and that he and religious. Each of these groups articu- — : 
claims the right to exercise independent — lates its own interests, has its own powers, — 


This has in turn led to a perfection of the ganization. 
_ means of persuasion through the invention of .* Not all members of each group have an a 


ways of making the irrational appear rational equal share of influence nor is the strength — 


q = of subtle means for making people ae of each group determined solely by the size 


ested in things that may not be to their inter- of its membership. T hese groups are not 
est. It has led to an enormous interest in dis- loose aggregations of men, and it is not | meces-— - 
covering through : scientific means what the in- sary for all members of each group to share — 7 
_ terests, prejudices and predilections of men the official view of the group to which they ; 
are and how th they can be manipulated by ap- << give their adherence. There will be some y who a 
propriate appeals. indifferent or even hostile to what the 
_ This secularism carries with it the disin- _ group stands for without rebelling, as “9 


4 gration of unitary fa faiths and doctrines, yon ¢ 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
or major economic or r _ misinterpret the 


Mag 


gious The role which the 


status, ‘although these may sig- the United States the rise of what might be 
nificantly influence the character and policies - called government by Western Union, which 4 
_ of the groups to which the individuals be- gt is instanced by the story of the lady who 
long. What counts, rather, is their power, went to the telegraph office and said, “T 
__ prestige, strategic position, their resources, should like to send a telegram to my Con- : 
their articulateness, the effectiveness of their _ gressman to use his own judgment. «3 Sharad : 
those who make the decisions and who exer- ; 
cise the dominant influence are subjected to peor various bases upon which consensus _ 
pressures from all sides and radiate influence ~ Z rests are, of course, not unrelated to the ways | 
upon their group. The old saying: “I am in which consensus is reached. Of these only 
i leader, therefore I must follow you,’ a some of the principal channels may be al- 
Suggests the extent to which independent — luded to here: persuasion, discussion, debate, _ 
judgment is limited even among the leader- education, negotiation, parliamentary pro- 
ship. The decisive part of public opinion, cedure, diplomacy, bargaining, adjudication, 
then, is the organization of views on issues contractual relations and | compromise are 
_ that exercise an impact upon those who are all means . for arriving at ; a sufficient degree — 


in a position to make decisions. 72) ‘Of agreement to make the ongoing life of so-— 
he characteristic of public opin- differences | in 


$0 many human beings | are affiliated with < a ences comes s down to a contrast between force _ | 
oe 4 variety of organized groups, each of which = and fraud on the one hand, and rand In 
represents only a segment of their interest, — and rational agreement on the other hand. In _ 
and that another large proportion of our fel- 2 some cases, however, the march of events may 
_ lowmen are unattached to any stable group 2 bring agreement where previously none was q 
in that sense constitute unorganized possible. If consent does not precede action 
ave the decision- mak- ay there is still a chance to obtain consent in : 
ing to those who are organized and can exer- a the course of action itself. The submission 


cise their corporate power. that comes with coercion, it should be noted, q q 
In modern democracies, and to some ex- however, does not truly give us consensus. It 
tent in all inclusive societies on the scale of _ results rather in what the Nazis called Gleich- — 7. 
and voice “their: aspirations through dele- over against the use of violence 
gated powers operating through function- fraud to obtain the pseudoconsensus, which 
aries and leaders, through lobbies, party or- even in authoritarian regimes is a precarious - | 
gamisations, religious denominations and a basis of power and social solidarity, democ- 
. variety of other organized groups having a __racies must resort to the art of compromise 
_ complex internal organization of their own. which results in agreements more or less ra- 
This seems to be the characteristic way of tionally arrived -at—agreements, the terms 
‘neo democratic government. In of which neither party wants, but at the same a 
_ the course of the flow of communication the : time cannot refuse to accept. Whereas 
interests and grievances, the sentiments, atti- authoritarianism: gives us a ‘seeming 1 unanim- 
—~* and opinions of the people at the bottom ity, which has been described as the 1 unanim- 
may become grossly distorted, and the people ity of the graveyard, democracies rest upon 
. at the top may find themselves so ‘Temote the ultimate agreement to disagree, which i is 
_ from their constituents that they may either _ the tolerance of a divergent view. Even de- 


be be ignorant of their actual or “may when they in a hurry or 
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‘CONSENSUS AND” MASS COMMUNICATION 
» 4 


they are threatened by imminent danger, most purposes of life it is more economical, _ 
sometimes have to resort to the | though perhaps less interesting, to count 
of coercion, as is typical of the military in- noses than to break heads. gi : 
democratic history, whereas ‘But modern societies, whether they are 
autocracies may be able to afford at times autocratic or democratic, have learned 
¢ to allow freedom in considerable areas of liv- in the face of their size and complexity and 
_ ing which do not threaten the basis of auto- -- internal heterogeneity, the engineering | of | 
cratic power. In general, however, we may - of public consent is one of the great arts to Me 
a say that where consensus exists, coercion is be cultivated. Democracies, as distinguished 
unnecessary and where continuous coercion from autocracies, seem to have taken the | 
must be resorted to it is a sign that the regime longer view by recognizing, as did Machia- “ 
is either in its initial stages or nearing | its 7 velli, that the pseudoconsensus — that is 


end. If might is not right, then might has at . achieved by force cannot long endure and + 


“a any rate to cloak itself in the mantle of right: weather crisis, when he said: “It cannot be | =_ aa E 


ness to persist, for no authoritarian govern- called talent to slay fellow citizens, to deceive — 
can ultimately determine the thinking to be faith, ‘without mercy, 


including what the think of 


the less it is that they will agree pone parties it out there is 
all subjects. Coercion can achieve spurious assurance that the problem over which they | 
 sroement on all issues, but consent can be fought won't remain after the stronger a 

obtained only provisionally _and perhaps" suppressed the weaker. Even military con-— 
oe on those issues which do not threaten quest uses the technique of undermining - 
too deeply the interests, the ideas and > - will to fight of the enemy, and nowadays, — 
ideals of the heterodox. We seem to have even after enemy has surrendered, we 


PY 


worked ot + send public opinion pollers among them to 


cratic society the limits beyond which we are _ learn how best to govern them. The believers Q 


reluctant to push the struggle for agreement. es the democratic principle have learned not 
We have agreed that uniformity is undesira-— A to be impatient in the process of reaching 
_ ble. We have, for instance, through the Bill co agreement and that society can go on as emoll 
_ of Rights, exempted religion from the sphere as we agree not to settle our disagreements — 
of necessary _ agreement, and we have en- _ by resort to force. They have had to learn ; 
: larged the area of political freedom up to a s that society can remain democratic only as" A 
“clear and present danger” line. = long as we recognize and respect that essen- 
— have recognized moreover that it is not . tial residue, the freedom m and dignity ¢ of every as 
F necessary to obtain agreement on everything a personality, which is no less important than 
i in order to operate as an effectively function- it was before merely because it seems to have 
_ ing society. There is embodied in our sense become a a cliché. They have come to know 
i of good taste a sensitiveness to our differ- = also, as as a contemporary philosopher has put 
& ences, some of which it is not correct to = “that ‘ “lacking the consensus a legal crime 
translate into issues for public debate and may be a social | virtue and and religious he ay a 
discussion. We are willing, frequently, to let moral duty.” i 
s silence count as consent on a good many S Consensus in mass democracies, therefore, 
- issues which we think are either too trivial _ is not so much agreement on all issues, or 
q or too delicate to push the point. And above even ‘on the most essential substantive i issues, — 
all, we have developed ‘patience to endure among all the members of society, as it is the 
_ heresies and sufferance to endure transitory — established habit of intercommunication, of 
annoyance in the hope that minorities can, ey discussion, debate, negotiation and com- 
ou under freedom, develop themselves into ma- promise, and the toleration of heresies, or 
_ jorities, and we have come = believe tk that for even of indifference, | up to the point of © 
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“clear and present danger” which threatens media are so often tied to a mass market 
“the life of the society itself. _ Rather than 2 their sustenance, they tend furthermore to be 
- (resting ‘upon unanimity, it rests upon a sense as near everything to everybody and hence 
of group identification and participation in 4 nothing to anybody as it is possible to be. 
the life of a society, upon the willingness to ee... hose who manage the mass communica- 
pee our representatives to speak for us even 
though they do not always faithfully repre- — incentives to counteract this” in- 
“sent our views, if indeed we have any views — fluence of the mass audience by appeals to 
at all on many of the issues under discussion, — the tastes and interests of special groups. 
He upon our disposition to fit ourselves into The third program of the E British Broadcast- 

j a program that our group has adopted and — ing Corporation is an experiment in bringing 
to acquiesce in group decisions unless the high cultural values to a selected audience ~ 
matter is fundamentally incompatible with and in the effort to enlarge the demand for 
Consensus is supported and maintained _ It is upon these mass media, however, that - 

merely by the ties of an ever increasing degree the human race 

‘and by a common cultural base, by a set depends to hold it together. Mass communi- 

of institutions embodying the settled tradi- cation is rapidly becoming, if it is not al- — 
tions of the people, and the norms and stand- ready, the main framework of the web of 
ards that they imply and impose, not merely — social life. In retrospect we can see how — 
by the living together and dealing with one shrewd Hitler and his cohorts were in recog- _ 
another, but also, and n not Teast. ‘important, nizing that in these instrumentalities they 
by the ’ continuing « currents of mass -com- controlled the principal means for moving 
munication, which in turn rest for their great masses of men into at least | temporary — 
meaningfulness and effectiveness upon the : adherence to their objectives and in using — 
pre-existence of some sort of a society, which i them for their own purpose. That they al- 
hold that society together and mobilize it Most succeeded and that the rest of the 
for continuous concerted action. PO SA, world had to pay a terrible price in blood 
and treasure at the last moment to avert 


To ‘the traditional ways of communication as a warning to those who minimize the im- 


4 pulpit, 4. egy Aiea and the ‘Sienh, “we have mind them that we live in an era when the 
added in our generation the mass media of control over these media constitutes perhaps _ 

_ communication, consisting of the radio, the the most important source of power in the 

‘motion picture and the press. These new - social universe. It is interesting to note that 

ee media represent giant enterprises, dependent | modern dictators who espouse the doctrine 

upon and designed to reach a mass audience a of the elite and who profess to hold the masses — 

By virtue of the fact that they are depend- = in great contempt, have shown _ themselves } 

. ent upon mass patronage, these media tran- c. frequently to be more sensitive to the whims — 
: iad. both in their content and in “their ‘4 of the mass which they profess to despise than 3 a 
mode of presentation the peculiar i interests | have some leaders of democratic societies. 


os preoccupations of the special and seg- They have recognized also that the f 
mental direct their media can be used to manipulate and ex- 
t 

en! 

D 

‘entertainment, or spite the dense blanketing of our country t 
= to the lowest common denominator, with informal educational and "propaganda a 0 
to what is believed will interest the greatest appeals, despite the enormous ramification of s 


= ‘number, if not everybod Since these . 
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UNIC: AT ION 
on issues of current = rather that information 1 and educa- 


some of the most important issues 

fronting our society, as it is on 

The National Opinion Research Center through verbal intercourse, can be fortified 
7 - cently found that less than half of the people by a body of common experiences shared hg 
~~ had any reasonably clear meaning of _ by the many, and can be dramatized through ~ 

what a tariff was. Other investigations have art and literature and other means for vivify- 7 

shown that on even the most central public ing ideas and ideals, in order to achieve a 

_ issues of our time only a small fraction of our _ sounder basis of common understanding, In — 


q people have sufficient understanding to act the world of science we come about as near 


‘ intelligently. This suggests that the state of to a world society as in any phase of human —_— 


- public opinion as an aspect of consensus in t life, and this world- -wide scope of communi- 


q to reliable sources of information. This does ~ realms of human experience, for science, ‘in- a 
mean that everybody must be equally cluding perhaps even social science 
a informed on such questions as the tariff, ; philosophic scholarship, has proved its power 
F but it does suggest the need for general educa- a ‘surmount local, national, sectarian and 
tion to enable the citizen to participate more class barriers, and even to infiltrate through r. 

i intelligently and critically in | general public _ the obstacles of official censorship. The same a 
discussion as well as to equip him to act with appears to be true of music and art. ides WY 


greater knowledge and responsibility in the , a There has been much discussion recently, x 4s 


special interest groups with which he is iden- more with reference to the radio and motion 
tified. picture than the older medium of the pres, 
«If we consider in addition to the vast t areas concerning the concentration on of control over 
4 of _ ignorance, the Syste ny Ma ll of these mass media of communication. The _ 
cerning even the issues of transcendent im- toward monopolistic control, as is evidenced 
_ portance, it becomes clear why mass democ- _by the building up of industrial empires in 
-Tacies so often appear | incapable of compet- this field of enterprise has serious implica- 
ing effectually with authoritarian societies. tions for mass democracy. The concentration v: 
‘ i Here, again, the price we must pay for the of such power in a few hands—whether — 
survival of a way of life that we cherish through press associations, newspaper 
calls for the expenditure of | an immensely columns syndicates, radio networks or motion 
greater share of our resources than thus far a picture combines may create great imbalance bm 
__ we have been willing to devote to informa- in the presentation of divergent, especially . a 
tion and education. This calls not merely for - minority views. It may result in the danger of 
continual effort to dispel areas of i ignorance, — censorship no less real for being unofficial, — 
but om areas of indifference which may in ana may threaten the free and universal ac- ‘a 


of is to be commun: ‘cated must there- ‘interpretation which intelligent deci- 
fore be adapted to the audience to which sion, 
_ it is addressed, and there must b be awareness : & In a society ¢ dominated by centers of un- 
we may be speaking over the heads questioned p power and authority, 1 
5 of people or that the symbols that we use __ by sacred traditions and rituals and conmondil 
eliciting unquestioning loyalty to 


may mean entirely different things to others 
norms and such mass communica 


= they do to ourselves. The predominance 


- fact that the media of communication tend 
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in a a society “where all men irrespective life, and in the operations government. 


race, , creed, origin status claim These three, however, seem to reflect ‘the 

and are to be granted an increasing share most characteristic features of mass commu- — c 

of participation in the common life and in nication as it impinges upon consensus in \ 

the ‘making of | common decisions, the con- ‘modern mass democracies such as our own. 

Ages trol of these media of mass communication The spread of industrialism and of capi- 

constitutes a central problem. If it is con- — talism with its world markets and its free l 

+ ‘sensus that makes an aggregate of men into workers has given rise among other institu- — 0 

tions to giant corporations and giant unions, a t 

_ communication agencies as it is in a demo- 4 <a conflicting interests within r 

g 

ery aspect ‘of social life and determines the I 

- sources of political, economic and social ial level of living and the utilization of the re- ¢ 

ae harnessing of this power is an sources of all society. Management and c 

infinitely more complex and vital problem unions, aware of the crucial influence of pub- fi 

- than any previous challenge that the human © “lic of opinion upon their relative positions, heme i n 

racehashadtomeet. jo not been slow to utilize the instruments f 

In mass communication we have unlocked mass communication, both internally and a 

a new social force of as yet incalculable a relation to one another, and in the effort - “ft 

_ magnitude. In comparison with all previous mold the attitudes and to affect the decisions _ A 

social means for building or ge the of society. In so far as these decisions in- ij e 

a _ world this new force looms as a gigantic in- volve national policies, the effort of each side a 

_strument of infinite possibilities for good or has been directed to rally ing support for a n 

evil. It has the power to build loyalties and to _ itself by molding the attitudes and opinions — a 0 

sources of. power. By giving access "groups, such as these, illustrates the signifi- A 

to alternative views ‘mass ‘communication cance of consensus within the group for the 

does of course open the door to the disinte- _ capacity of each to deal with its opponent. — ¢ 

gration of all existing “social solidarities, — From the standpoint of the larger society the - a 

s it creates new ones. It is of the first 3 need for a more inclusive consensus involving — : h 

, therefore, that we understand of these constellations is 

“its nature, its possibilities and its limits and © for the maintenance of industrial peace. P 

of harnessing i it to human pur- Propaganda appeals directed toward the ti 

larger public, the pressure of government 4 

churches and the political parties, are among 

the problems consensus as they arise in the indispensable elements in the strategy of 

- some of the more crucial spheres of human - collective bargaining, arbitration, labor legis- q t 

interaction in contemporary society. The _ lation, and the conduct of strikes. The means q V 

, first of these is the sphere of racial and of mass communication play no less signifi- : t 

_ cultural relations, the second is the field ca a role in the maintenance of mass pro- li 

of industrial relations, and the third is and mass markets. 

mean to “suggest that these are the only tural minorities ‘which has proceeded 

areas where we face the problems of a | bein spread of the ideal of equality and see F 

‘purposes, "recognizing that the same prob- “ever larger areas of the world, hhas accentu- 

lems are also found in family relations, i ted the problems of racial and cultural re- 4 

informal in local lations. The contrast b between contemporary 
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and earlier, historical hat is true of self-conscious minorities 
_ societies with respect to the contact between Se by the ideal of the equality of man © 
_ diverse racial and cultural groups is startling. in our own communities ane i in our own na- 
Ww. hereas e1 everyone in a primitive, ancient and 
medieval society had a more or less fixed — The so-called backward pe are cy vn 
place in the social structure, depending to .. ingly being brought within the orbit of a 
large extent upon the character and position world society resting upon a world con- 
of his ancestor, today all of us are men on __sensus. In this the numerous organized grou 5 
_ the move and on the make, and all of us by | and movements, among dominant and minor- — 
"transcending the cultural | bounds of our ity groups: alike, using the instruments of 
_ rower society become to some extent mar- _ Mass communication to bring their ideas be- 
ginal men. More and more the relations of fore a world public, are increasingly evident. 
_ life that were formerly settled by sacred }tra- - And finally the question must have oc- — 
dition and custom become subjects of curred to people who are not versed in the 


= debate, negotiation and overt con- guage of sociologists and in the serious sub- — 


flict. Many of the problems affecting our = jects with which they are preoccupied, why it 
national solidarity through our loyalties, rest is that sociologists who claim as their vocation ~ 
for their orderly adjustment upon the the si study of social interaction have paid so 
achievement of consensus across the lines of little attention to interaction on the a 
the diverse races and cultures of which scale of all, ‘namely, the interaction between 
America is comprised. The “great obstacles national states and what we call 
encountered by those who attempted to Telations, for in this sphere is exemplified 
achieve in the face of prejudice and discrimi- the operation of consensus upon ~— the | 
nation a national solidarity sufficient to see future of mankind depends. 


We have been making some 
call to all of us the reality of the existence of the building of world consensus. We do have 


— in our midst. If the experiment of a fairly general recognition of economic in- 
America shows anything, it shows that, de- -_terdependence on a world scale. We have a 
: spite the many setbacks pesige the demo. great deal more of traffic across the bounds 


are determined to achieve “consensus "and 7: has ever seen before. We have even some in- i, 
have found the onal toward it without too cipient _ international institutions whose 
much coercion through the idea of cultural strength is being tested by the increasing 
Bee which is another expression for the © tensions brought about by the very fact that — 

toleration of differences. live in an emerging single world in which 

_ Nowhere do the problems of racial and We have contacts and conflicts of interest and — 
cultural relations present themselves more of ideas with people of whom we were for- 
eile than they do in our great cities, merly oblivious. We even can see some 

_ where the people of varying stocks and cul- semblance of emerging world loyalties which 
tures live in dense physical concentration. — makes the expression “world citizenship” _ 

_ Whereas, in an earlier society it was unusual - sound less utopian than it did before. The | 
a to meet a stranger, under the conditions of “instruments of mass communication, particu- a 

life in great cities, it is an equal rarity to larly the radio, and, it seems soon, television, - 

‘Meet someone who i is s familiar. Although our combining the faithful transmission of the 

face may still light up when, in the crowds _ voice with that of the visual image of the ow 

of the great cities, we see a friend, we have _ human face and gesture, are particularly a 
_ nevertheless learned to live with people of f well suited to supply the means for the fur- — 

background and character to a de- ‘therance of understanding the borders 

gree sufficient at least to achieve the sovereign states, 

of a productive long as we do not have a of 

power to coerce all of the other nations and 
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a road we can travel is that of continued | pete between nations aaa people that 

_ Negotiation, persuasion and compromise. We will allow the fullest use of the world’s re- 

should probably, even if we had the power sources to meet human needs under freedom — 

of coercion, not be able to use it on others = and order and in peace, calls today for 
Bs less than the oe of a world = 


and democracy, our system of 
omy and our political ond social ideals seem material resources ‘and energies of the 
_to be, as I am sure they seem to many, ir- world. 
= with those of the only other re- —‘ In mobilizing the instrumentalities of mass : 
maining power constellation in the world, + communication for the building of that con- 
is well to recall that there was a time when sensus, we cannot fail to remind ourselves _ 
_ Catholics and Protestants felt very passion- — that along with the perfection of these means 
ately: that they could not live in peace in the of human intercourse science has also per- — 
state. Time has fortunately ‘proved: fected unprecedented means of mass destruc- 
them wrong. There have been other conflicts tion. But in the case of neither the instru-— 
in the history of man which seemed at the ments of mass communication nor of atomic — 
time equally irresolvable. The uncomfortable energy do the inventors of the instrument 
ad =" but at the same time reassuring fact, how- . the uses to which they shall be put. 
+. ever, is that today in this shrunken world As a contemporary historian has recently put | 
there are more effective ways of interfering — it: “If our characteristic Western gift [by — 
with the internal life of any society by these which he refers to technology] — proves to” 
without through the _instrumentalities of have been a blessing for mankind, it will bea 


i _Mass communication, which are no respec: great blessing; and, if a curse, a great curse. 


ters of boundaries and which find ways of If things go well, the epitaph of history on — 
surmounting all barriers. What is more, ‘these the Franks [by ‘which he means us] may 
_ products of mass communication have a = on : ‘Here lie the technicians, who united 7 


ad ca of reaching the great inert masses of the mankind’; and if things go badly: ‘Here = 


world, for making them restless and mobiliz- the” technicians, who exterminated the hu- 
a ing them for action, or at least for making the @ man race.’ ”* * Except that in the latter case, | 
_ dominant groups in their one og societies Professor Toynbee, the author of these re- 
marks, fails to point out that there may 


& Mass communication will not, course, by be ‘anybody left to carve that epitaph. 
itself produce the minimum of world consen- ‘nis Wwe are uneasy today it is not because a . 
_ Sus requisite for world p peace and world so- of these products of science but because of a 
* ciety. But it does not operate by itself. Tt what men may do with these products of _ 
4 operates through and in conjunction with ex- human ingenuity. There is a frightful peril 
F : isting and emerging institutions in a climate . in delay, and the realization of this peril is _ 
of opinion and ultimately through and upon Rapidly leading to intellectual paralysis in- 
ee. _ human beings. There are other things i in the stead of greater intellectual exertion. ‘The 
world besides mass communication, but atomic bomb will not, we are told, yield to 
these other things, some of which have physical defense or a counter-weapon which 
om ‘indicated, are tied increasingly to mass com- ¥ will neutralize its destructive potential. The 
:- munication and through this tie give it its ‘only defense we have is social—the creation — 
strategic significance. of of world consensus. Since the mass media of a 


The media of mass communication, like are capable of providing 
all technological instruments that Amold Toynbee: “Technology: Distinguishing 


invented, are themselves neutral. ‘They Mark of the West,” Listener November 20, 1947) 
can be to a fighting faith or the p. p. 895. 
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AND ‘THE THEORY 0 OF SCHISM 


\NIZATION 

- of social reality and the —— ¢ care to join us, to return to the subject mat- . 

“s framework of thought and fantasy and the ter for the cultivation of which society sus- 
incentives for arenes action on an enormous tains us, though let it be admitted, on a 

sca too ‘luxurious level. That subject mat- 

should become ‘oe most important “quest is the life of man in society and the 
social science, and particularly of sociology. heart of that subject matter today is the un- — 


circumstances: under which we live do derstanding of the: processes through which 


‘ “tower while burly sinners rule we solve that problem, and solve it in a 


vid 


_ I hereby extend a cordial invitation to my be no opportunity to work « on any of the ~ 
fellow sociologists, and such other social = others on which o our minds ¢ or our hearts aif 
4 


the es tatisticians, who ‘set. 


\, NE OF the most fruitful concepts to rr 1 that these ; groupings, however ob 
emerge out recent social science structive they may be to formal organiza- 
r research is ‘that of informal organ- tional ends, nonetheless have a positive func- o 


ization. Studies in such diverse fields as in- tional significance for their participants and 


dustrial _Telations, community organization, <ae larger sociocultural ‘system. Equally 
bureaucratic structure » Primitive law, mili- clear has been the spontaneity with 

tary organization, and prison administra- such groupings develop, quite irrespective 
ty, have established the reality of informal — executive orders and directives that issue 

groupings, often sub rosa in character, within along line ‘communications of formal 


* Manuscript 


ing sample titles, all in one way or another con- te f l ti d t ¥ 
cerned with the nature and significance of informal tween informa organizat! an ain 
organization: F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. ; other schismatic social processes be shown. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- _ Otherwise the term will remain a residual 
bridge, 1939), chs. 21-23; W. Lloyd Warner and category having no logically determinate re- 


Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com-— : 
munity, Yankee City Series, I (New Haven, 1041), lationship with other 


pp. 110-112, 350-354; Thurman W. Arnold, The present paper is an attempt to 
‘Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven, 1037), pp. date, in terms of a simple technique of 
_ 358-372; Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom graphic analysis, the outlines of such a co 4 " 
im Savage Society (London, 1926), pp. 100- 111; ceptual framework. The scheme thus _ad- 


William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chi- 
J 
cago, 1943), chs. 4, 6; Alexander H. Leighton, Tie vanced has enough _ generality to embrace 


Governing of Men (Princeton, x045), chs. 7, 8 organization, , Clique formation, fac- 
pp. 350-354; Chester I. Bernard, The Functions tionalism, secession, heresy, class conflict, 
of the Executive (Cambridge, 1938), ch. 9 and and other such divisive processes. By means" «= “" 
passim; J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Wash- 
ington, 1934), chs. 7-9, 23; Norman S. 362- 369 (1930) ; Anonymous, “Informal Social Or- 


and Ellis Ash, “The Prisoner Community as ; in the 
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of it these phenomena are all may be viewed as a social system insofar 
manifestations of a ‘single basic process, one all its empirical properties are Ponti 


. which may be designated as “schism.” The eliminated except those interactional proc- _ 


~ conceptual economy which is thereby gained esses which are meaningfully coherent and — 
extends even further, inasmuch as the en- 
tire framework is but ‘a variant upon the  emutent consisting of raw materials, machine ~ 


means-end analysis which has already cd tools, physical plant, labor supply, ‘and mar- 


proved useful in assembling and interpreting ket outlets. Similarly the various activities 


research data. Hence schismatic ‘processes within st such an industrial plant may be 
“— __ may be ordered along with other social proc- af _ viewed as ends insofar as all their empirical © 


In developing the theory of schism it will those which orient the plant to particular as- - ’ 
be well to proceed from certain explicit defi- pects of its total environment. Thus, the 
_ nitions and premises. To begin with, we shall — turning out of lathe products in a factory 


ened by the term “social system” any would be an end, inasmuch | as it relates the ll 


_ Stable pattern of meaningfully coherent? in- - total social system, the factory, to one aspect 
teractional processes operating within of its environment, the machine lathes and 
group Ww: with respect to a fairly constant en- accessory materials. Likewise the mainten- 
"1 vironmental context. An “end” will be taken ance of equipment, the recruiting of perso 
_ to mean those particular interactional proc- nel, and the organization of records would — 


- e which so relate a system to a particu- all be ends of the factory viewed as a social 


lar aspect of its environment that it is able system, since each of these involves activities 


a? fe to maintain its identity as a system. Thus © directed to particular environments (equip- _ 
defined, an end is simply a constituent ele- ment, , personnel, Tecords). 


ment of a social system, and a social system In this sense , of course, end- -attainment 


is a composite is always a matter “of degree, since lathe 
of these Concepts are -analyti tic products can be turned out in great quanti- 
rather than substantive in character. In ties or in small quantities, « equipment can be 
other words they refer not to concietely e:- well maintained or poorly maintained, per- 


isting groups or group activities viewed as sonnel can be adequately aslected or inade- — 


empirical entities but rather to analytical’ Ny ‘selected, and records can be effi- 


selected aspects s of such g groups and group ciently kept or inefficiently kept. The degree 
‘ Bes: activities. Fer example, an industrial ‘plant to which all these component ends of a social 
thet te, ‘system are attained, that is to say, the ex 


an observer’s frame of reference, which is necessarily — tent to which a sy stem maintains its iden- 
_ “partial” but nonetheless “understanding.” On the “ tity, will be indicated by the term social 


methodology implied in this criterion see: Pitirim A. “utility. & 7 


Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 
1937), I, 22-39; R. M. Maclver, Social Causation Ke 
York, 1942), pp. 203-217; Bronislaw Mali- _ "and “utili y vec y 
 nowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic (New York, re strucis w hich an observer i imposes upon and 
1935), II, pp. 37-45, 223; Charles Horton Cooley, — q “reads into” the manifold ontological “es 
and the Social Order (New sence” of social interaction. There is accord- 
of system” an ingly no reification of concepts involved in 
“end” is substantially that developed in structural- = 
functional analysis. See Talcott Parsons, The Struc- empirical reference.* Moreover the methodo- 
a of Social Action (New ‘Y¥ ork, 1937), PP. 49, logical hazards in assuming an identity be- 


74-77, 237-241, 731-732; idem, “The Present Position tween observationally imputed ends ends ‘(mean- 


and Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology,” in | 
Century Sociology (New York, 1945), pp. 47-48; Parsons, The | Structure of Social Action, 
68; Sorokin, op. cit., IV, chs. 1- cit. » PP. 476, 586- 59; 607, 635- 637, 


which orient the plant to an environmental ff 


“4 esses within a single realm of discourse. properties are analytically eliminated except — 


these definitions, although all of them have > 
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ings, purposes) and ‘subjectively ‘felt ends be simultaneously broken down and 


are averted.” = = sumed, respectively, into sub- and = 
a step further and distinguish systems accord- a What we shall be concerned with in this’ — 
_ ing to their extensity. Any given system paper are the preconditions to a stable al- a ] 
= be placed upon a formal scale ranging lance between a sub- -system a and ‘its more 7 
from sub to super, the criterion of its posi- inclusive super-system. At what point ill 
ae tion being the number of different ends which — the divisive tendencies of a sub- system (a 
an observer may impute to that system. * drill press team, a region, a faction) entail 
Applying this distinction to empirical separation from a super-system 
we may rank the following groups according | plant, a nation, a political party)? 
to their extensity in this direct order: a pair How much schism, as manifest through non- — 
of men operating a drill press; a shop of _ conformity, can a super-system stand and — 
_ machine operatives headed by a foreman; yet continue to function and maintain its 
a large industrial plant; a corporation con- identity? These are questions of considerable — 
sisting of several industrial plants. The pair theoretical import.® To be sure, their solu- 
of men operating a drill press, regarded in its tion must necessarily be in the nature of - 
_ capacity as a team of drill press operators, is formal deductive model and cannot perhaps 
oriented to a single end, that of turning out _be of direct help in the detection oa 
me castings of a particular type. The whole shop within a given group or organization. None 
of machine operatives, on the other hand, theless, by pointing up the essential nature 
oriented to a multitude of ends, some of the of schismatic processes, an adequate theo- 
a turning out one product, others turn- retical model should indicate to the prac- 


| ak out another, and still others just main- ‘tical administrator the loci of organizational 


taining the equipment. The more inclusive strains and hence > cana sources of 


industrial plant, ‘in turn, is oriented to a _schismatic tendencies.® 


‘still greater ‘number of ends, including those With these definitions before us we 
of purchasing, storage, transportation, to outline the main premises from 
selling, as well as that of production.’ In which the theoretical model is to be derived. : 
the same fashion spatial areas may be ranked _ There ; are five of these premises, , which may 

- from sub to super as follows: neighborhood, — p be briefly stated as follows: 

community, region, nation. Any group or of Identity. A 

or other appresc problem see: Jo 
placed upon an imaginary cont continuum and a Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, The Theory 

is in no way contravenes the fact that pp. 34-45, 220-228 >} 513, 541-542; James W. 
social interaction is inherently purposive and mean- Woodard, “The Role of Fictions in Cultural Or- 
ingful. Methodologically, though, the total ganization,” Transactions of the New York Academy 
of the participant’s purposes must be distinguished of Sciences, Series II, Vol. VI, No. 8 (1044), pp. y 
from the partial content of purposes as imputed 311-344; Georg Simmel, “Der Streit,” Soziologie 
7 to that participant by an observer in terms of his (Muenchen, 1923), third ed., esp., pp. 187-180, 104; a a 
setting of the problem. See Alfred Schuetz, Der _ Anatol Rapoport, “Mathematical Theory of Motiva- __ 
_ sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt (Wien, 1932), tional Interactions of Two Individuals,” The Bul- 
pp. 17-18, 35-37, and circ.  letin of Mathematical Biophysics, 9: 17-28, 4I- 61 

Culture, and Personality (New York, 10947), pp | "On the role of theoretical models in science, 

Bei. The fact that the number of persons increases OR Role of Models in Science,” Philosophy of Science, 
pari passu with the extensity of the system is an : 316-321 (1945). For a generalized typology of — on 
_ extraneous correlate which should not be taken for — wal science models see: Richard Stone and E. ” 

the theoretically significant differentium. To do so Jackson, “Economic Models with Special Reference / 
would falsely hypostatize the theoretical and to Mr. Kaldor’s System,” The 

554-567 (1946), part II. 
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system is constituted which of ends. To be sure, , the a attain. 
oe maintain its identity as a system through “meet-_ ment of any particular | end within a | system 
ing’ environmentally imposed resistances.!° contingent upon that system’s maintenance 
Indispensability of Every End. Every — ‘identity and hence upon the attainment 
= iment end of a social system is essential to of all the other ends comprising @ the system. 
- that system’s maintenance of identity; nor can "Thus the turning out of lathe products i neem 


there be any substituting of one end for conn 
without altering the character of the system factory presupposes that other ends in that 


: a its very terms of existence. = “q factory | are likewise being attained, such as 
3. Finity of Interactional Processes. There the procurement of sufficient raw materials, 

is a limited though variable fund of interac- the upkeep of machinery, and the recruiting &§ 
tional processes which may enter into and of personnel. Nonetheless, this complemen- 4 
comprise the total repertoire of a system’s p tarity extends only to a certain point.’* Be- 7 . 
ends; ; this quality of limitedness or scarcity"? yond that point, owing to environmental re- 


analogous to energy in a physical system, sistances, unlimited pursuit ‘of a 
_ the supply of which cannot be infinite. ial 


approaches maximal utility “energy” and thereby impedes the attain 


maintenance of identity), each further reduc- — _ ment of other equally important ends. For as a 
tion in environmental resistances entails a pro- x, any given | end is more fully attained, other 
‘to ends comprising the system find themselves 


resistance is not necessarily equal upon the universality of the process of allocation—a 
4 various component ends of a system, nor is it functional requirement of every going social 
necessarily the same for a sub-system and its - system. ‘No factory uae long operate which 
_overinvested in machine tools and neglected _ 
These premises, as they maj may By incorporating these deductions 


r 1 . are all that will be needed for t de- premise 4, the proposition may be derived 


of this fact which accounts for the 


= more inclusive super-system with respect to & 


them ‘certain "propositions “logically “follow. te 


To begin with, given premises 1, 2, and 3, it | ” ee 


_ follows that there must be a limited comple- Fon Cc 
Cf. the methodologically conception in : 
Fe field theoretical psychology. J. F. Brown, Psychology — 
and the Social Order (New York, 1936), chs. 3-4. 
™ Time, environmental resistance, and physio- 
logical capacity are the factors determining the etal yet com 
_ ™ This formulation, based upon the Ja & 
ie the-system criterion rather than upon any hedonistic — 
maximization- of-satisfaction criterion, would seem 


to avert some of the criticisms that have been _ 


-—develled at the economic doctrine of diminishing FicurE r_ 
entails increased utility to the system up t 

1 ng marginal utility, see: orndike, 
Indifference Function,” The Journal (of Soci Social certain point, though with decreasing in 
139-167 (1931). crements of utility as that ‘Point is ap- 
“The reason is to be found in the fact ‘that Pee Beyond that point, at first with 


= 
von Neumann and cit 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZ NIZATION AND THE THEORY OF SCHIS 

- small ‘decrements but with ‘progressively in- teams of maintenance men, not to speak of =. 
_ creasing decrements as the given end is fur- the teams which perform such ‘accessory 
ther pursued, utility decreases, Thus if util- _ functions as stenography, delivery, cleaning, be oan = 
ity, symbolized by U, is represented on | the etc. Hence lathe operating, paint spraying, 
ordinal axis of a rectangular coordinate maintenance | stenography, delivery, and 
graph, and attainment of a given end, de- > cleaning, while all constituting « ends of the 
noted by wu, is represented | on the abscissal plant, also represent delegated | and special 


Ss the relation between U and u will | be ends of a multitude of teams. *° Now the in- a 7 


q 


the form: idence environmental resistances, 

U= = - R(u - —2)™+ manifest in fatigue, anxiety, insecurity, risk 

the like is certainly going to be unequal 
pall upon these several teams, for the reason : 

tinuum the ‘overall functioning of the sys- up 
the environments faced by these 


is being most fully attained—ie. = h h 
“apex (C) of the ¢ curve indicates the point e same. Moreover, and w 


at which utility is maximized. At that point _ most important for the present analysis, the 
the social system has so balanced off a S| incidence of environmental resistances upon — 


as depicted on figure I. At x along the u con 


end vis-d-vis all ‘its other ends that each * total plant in n regard, say, to its lathe Op- 
erating processes is not going to be the same 


one of them is being attained, but no one 
te : as that upon a given team of lathe operators — 


of them to the undue*® detriment of the oth- ‘thi the la nt f that particular 
ers. Hence the system functions optimally Within the plant performing that parti . 


maintains its identity. Rand m in the process. 
— ooked at another way, the risks, costs, 


lar social system is being depicted. collie and strains which impinge upon the p 
J a total going concern and which “define 


that the utilit 
‘limits beyond which its survival will be 


a given system is correctly ‘depicted by 
figure 1. Let us further differentiate that sys- threatened are not going to be of the same r 
7 m= into sub-systems of lesser extensity— nature nor extent as the risks, costs, and — 
q 


ie, into systems having fewer component strains incurred by a team of lathe opera-_ 
ends. In what relation will the utility curve _ tors within the plant. The end is the same 
one such sub-system stand to that of the for both—the tur turning of lathe products 
super-system? Will there be a coincidence —but the ‘environmental resistances to this 
or a discrepancy between the two curves? — end have a different character and magni- 7 
If we return to the fifth of our premises— tude for the lathe operators than for the 


the differential incidence of environmental plant as a whole. Hence the range of degrees 
resistances—we will recognize that there is _ of end-attainment along u within which that 


more likely to be a discrepancy than a co- team can afford to “stay on the job” (U; ) 
‘imeidence - between the curves. The reason is will not be identical with the range of de- = 


the various sub-systems which make up Brees of within which the plant can afford 


¢ 


a super-system all confront quite different — to “stay in business” (U2). In figure 2 this 


environmental contexts, both from those of 8 represented by two utility curves whose > 


one another and from that of the super-sys- =a ordinal values all fall at different 


points along the abscissal axis except where 

‘Thus an industrial plant will be made 4 
‘ a multitude of operations and processes, __ Generally speaking, then, there will bea = 
4 


that is to say, ends. These ends are “gen- discrepancy between the optimal end-attain- * 
t of a sub-system and the optimal end- — 


erally delegated in clusters to subordinate Ment OF 


groups (sub- -systems): there are teams of “This approach to the division of labor 
q = operators, teams ‘of paint sprayers, develeget in: Laurent Dechesne, “La spécialisation — 
that dictated by environmental re- 15: 118- 75% 1133 (1901), € esp. PP. 
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“ally” and maintain production. ‘In such 


; tems it follows that these quantities must by defini- 


ainme a the utilities realized the 
is small, ; as in figure’ 2, it two systems. That is to say, the degree of 
will be advantageous for both systems to end-attainment, m, which the lathe operators 
will: achieve (the turning out of lathe prod-— 
case the between the two sys and the attending remuneration 
wages), while not comporting with their 
maximal utility, will nonetheless be suf- 
ficiently near that point that it becomes 
"advantageous for them to stay the job; 
- the wages, job satisfactions, and security vil 
than compensate the fatigue, Tisks, 


ya _ the degree of end- attainment, 1, which the 
plant as a whole car can attain (the turning out 
of lathe products and the e attending income 
as from | sales thereof), while again not ‘et 


tems will be a fairly stable one. System 1, payments, welfare outlays, and investment 

a will each attain n degrees of a given end and, © ‘The range along the abscissal axis be- 
fae NV degrees of utility.** While V falls ze tween the apices of the two curves—the two ¢ 
somewhat short of both C, and C, (the re- points of maximal utility. for the sub-— and 
spective maxima of utility for the two sys- a super- system , respectively —defines the area 
_ tems)’* it does ‘Tepresent any serio serious within which bargaining, coercion, and fraud 


‘operate. Any inequality in ‘the 


ae he Mind and Society (New York, 1935), Para- — respective optima of course means an in- 


graphs 2138-2139; also, N. Rashevsky, “Contribu- e “al. 
tions to the Mathematical Theory of Human Re- equality of ‘sacrifices on on the Ait of me al- 7 


lations. IIL,” Psychometrika, 5: aro (2040), Ties” and implies incipient schism on the part 
sp. p. 207. See Rapoport, op. cit., 26-28, foe of one of them. Thus one of the systems, 2, | 


mathematical theory of the yee pm representing the plant, might endeavor to in- 


under which C for two allied systems occurs at crease its degree of end-attainment (output — 
a determinate value for u identical with both sys- of lath roducts ) by the amount nn’, thus © ‘ 
tems. The terminology in Rapoport’s study is al- cP wy OF 7 


together different from that employed here, though © - placing it at %2, , the value which is optimal — 

__ its reference seems to be much the same =r its total utility. In this way it would s 
The intersection point, for the two systems "augment its overall utility (profits, , expan- 
is given by the simultaneous solution =o sion, stability) by the amount Yt 


uations for U; and U:;; i.e., aged 


— + the given example Y happens to equal Cs. 
provided that the range of values for u is such as ‘This however obtains only - for the instance at 
to allow for only one arch for each system, in ac- hand, where the specified increase along u was to 


Cf. ‘Pareto’s development the same idea tures which both curves show from their 


- cordance with the deductive model. eee the amount nn’. If the increase in u were to be of i . 


Since C; and C; refer to the optimal, per- a different magnitude than that specified, Y would 
fect maintenance of identity of their respective sys- of course denote a different quantity | than C:. For 
: this reason the symbol vy has been used, as dis- 
tion always have identical ordinal values, though _ tinct from C;, so as not to imply the realization of 
not necessarily (indeed seldom) at the same position G as well as C:. The coincidence of Y and C; in s . 
along the abscissa (reasoning ~ from premise — 5). the case at hand seemed to afford a more ‘ang 
the apices of the arches awe the exposition and that is the only reason for setting 


r same heights in our diagrams ( (= = 
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‘alliance. given, s 
to x Xe ‘strikes the willy curve of. sys- x2 — n’ = O, the incidence of “disadvantage” 
tem 2 at the ordinal value Y. This might - falls entirely upon system 1. A unilateral “a 
happen if the plant \ were to institute a speed-— : schism of this kind is of course a remediable " 


up production program. But such a | program, one, inasmuch as the whole inequality of sac- _ 
_ while yielding a similar increase in end-at- - rifices between the two systems may be re- | 
Wh tainment, nn’, for system I, , the lathe opera-— - moved through bargaining and compromise. 
tors, “would entail a ‘diminished degree of Frequently however the discrepancy 
overall utility for that s system, by the amount tween the utility curves of a sub- and . 
pe N L. For in figure 3 the perpendicular erected _super- system will be quite equitable and yet 
will be of considerable magnitude. Both 
tems will be making equal sacrifices = | 
_ their alliance but both will be 1 overall 
it — diminished “overall 


N whee an equitable bargain obtains, , 
other wo words, a production quota of Xe would utilities. Figure 4 depicts such a relationship, 
exceed not only the o} optimal output, x, of the — in which the | apices of the two utility curves 7 
_ lathe operators but would also exceed the . fail very far apart on the abscissal axis. In 
output, m, which is the output that comports alliances of this kind | there will almost surely 
with a stable alliance between the two sys- develop s schismatic | processes, at least in statu 
tems. The workers in other words would nascendi.” * The measure of such necessitous | ; 
“pay for” their higher ‘productivity _and ochiom fs: is: 
- greater gross income through fatigue, frus- 
tration, and insecurity. Individually expe- o 
rienced anxieties and resentments would get 
"pooled in the informal clique structures of 


the plant and would become more general- tems would advan 
ized and more Presently this in- tageous if the discrepancy | between the 
cipient schism wi 
_ through absenteeism, ue restriction, and the very possibility of a durable liaison be- : 
strikes, and management would confront a q tween two systems is ruled out - by the r nature | 
administrative problem. The measure. environmental resistances Only 
et those resistances are changed may the u utility 
ila he “For a pertinent “experimental study see: John 
ry R. P. French, Jr., “The Disruption and Cohesion 


“This val voles indicates the 


vantage” » which the two systems, 1 and 2, of Groups,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social ; 
together s their Piychology, 363361377, (1941) 
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into some sort of rap-_ Such” compliance nce will manifest itself in 
_ Prochement and the possibility of an alliance 4 appropriate overt behavior on the part of q | 

- between the two systems be re-created. This the members. If we let indicate on the ab- 

might be illustrated in cases where manage- - scissal axis the degree of end-attainment at 

% ment raises the prices of its products (an _ which the two systems are in a fairly stable 

eration of the enviror alliance, we . have there the. point at which 
possible then to meet workers’ demands ‘and ; every case of conformity will fall. Dispersion a 
the same time realize a surplus of income 


Schism of course is a matter of degree 


rather than a fixed value. It develops over a 
ad _ Tange rather than at a particular point. 
it is for the adminis- 
trator to recognize and anticipate the junc- 
tures at which its incipient signs may mani- , 

_ fest themselves, even though these can only — 
be conceived in very general terms. If we 
regard behavioral conformity, in which —— 

teractional processes are highly repetitive 
and synchronized, as the overt counterpart | 


ws a si 


conto 


In figure 5 a sub-system 1 and its more in- h, th hi diff 
gl 5 formity, since both, though in quite di 
clusive Super-system 2 are depicted as being ways, are violating the terms of an implicit 
é igible degree of schism. In such a re ation- _ § the abscissal axis oz indicates degrees of — 
_ ship whatever policies the super-system may conformity toa given end; positions to the 
lay down with a view to ‘0 increasing its end-— right of the perpendicular at n represent 
; attainment, and thereby its overall utility, — overconformity and positions to the left of 
will perforce increase the end-attainment and the perpendicular represent underconform- | 
» 
3 d of the well. ity. The axis oy the 
_ There will be every reason then for the mem- of cases fa ing at any point along oz. In the 
bers of the sub-system to comply fully with - situation at hand it should be clear that the a - 
terms on which systems conformity curve CC’ ranging about n will 


allied. ( a peaked distribution, with negligible 
a dispersion. °° This i is because of the near co ff 
incidence of the apices of the sub- -system and — 1 


wi Floyd H. Allport, ‘ ‘The Hypothesis 
of Conforming ” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 5: 141-183 (1034); idem, “Rule and Cus- _ the super-system, by virtue of which fullcon- f 
Dis, formity to the super- system’s policies be- 
ibuted upon a Continuum o onformity,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44: 807- comes advantageous all around. ‘The 
for a summary of the literature | and an 


of Conformity Behavior,” Archives of ™In Allport’ this conformity curve 


Psychology, No. 289 (1943). would be an “empirical,” 
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le of n will of course rep- 
struct sho gnificant congruence with given end, or policy, either in excess of, or 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZATION AND THE THEORY OF Sc SCHISM 
‘there be no “schism; overt behavior r 
dounds almost completely to the smooth — “ing behavior. Mathematically it may be ~ 
functioning of both the whole and the part. fined as a function of the discrepancy b 
—o#@, however, ‘the increased end-attainment _ teen the optima of the two utility curves. 
of super-system 2, while yielding greater If some such measure of dispersion as rd 
utility to itself, entails greatly diminished standard | deviation be used to represent overt — 
utility to sub- system 1, may expect nonconforming behavior—in other words, 
schism. This will happen when the ‘optimal ochiom—then the 
end-attainments of the two systems are 
widely -divergen nt, as represented in figure 6. 
Certain members of the sub-system will then 
transgress the super-system’s policies; these 
nonconformers will be the least “socialized” — a 
«ates 
——- (in terms of the super-sy ystem a the ‘single- J-curve is but a a skewed frequency _ 
_ norms).** As their resentment is — distribution in which all or nearly all de- 


others in the sub- viations from conformity are in the direc- 
_formity will increase, and in a relation « 


tion of underconformity and few or none o Si 
direct dependence upon the dis 


eepaney Such a distribution may arise out of the 
spread of overt behavior around the moda ferential incidence of environmental resist-_ 
point of conformity will become marked, its "ances upon two social systems, such that 


range being indicative of the degree of schism there i is an inequality between them regard- ; 
rifting the two systems. As the conformity 


4 curve CC’ takes on more — and scat- _ 


4 Both systems may be making equal sacrifices 


conformity distributions reveals fea- 
ture of schism that i is w orth noting. Basically 


them are in the direction of over- -conformity. 


eco one of them i is more imperiously poor 
a upon the alliance than is the other. This 


ma modified cabal character that is here posited 
for the conformity curve. Allport’s strictures not- _ 
_ withstanding (see “Rule and Custom... ,” Op. 


cit., 917-921), to any given norm 


| cases around a given value, This follows from the af 
q that any particular norm or value, say 


IGUR managerial policy, ‘internalized” into the 


ation thereby workers, by virtue of antecedent socializa-— 
viola ion super-systel po tion, will be wholly negative to the norm; others, 
«cles, all basis of liaison between the two by virtue of their quite different experiential back- 
breaks down and complete separa- grounds, will be highly receptive to the norm. 


‘tion 25 Thus the ‘measure of (See Whyte, of. ) Most workers will be 
moderately receptive, and this in-between group 


of this differential gives rise to the central modal distribution found 
 formity to formal organizational policies, in which fig “double-J-curves.” In terms of strict logic this 


equal degrees, rather “sng in all-or-none fashion. 


a 25> 


initial predilection to “nonconform” is found as truly a probability distribution as is the 
among those persons who have least internalized distribution of a population’s ‘statures. Both are 
into their personalities the norms of the organiza-— functions of an infinite number of independently : 
tion, may be seen in an industrial relations study changing and unknown variables. Cf. Jessie Bernard, 
_ by William Foote Whyte, “Who Goes Union and “Normative Collective Behavior : A Classification 
bee Personnel Journal, 23: 215-230 (1044). of Societal American Journal of Sociology, 
comment is in order here regading the 
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nance of identity permits a greater departure — direction of low production than in ‘the di- 

_ from optimal end-attainment is able to take rection of high production, for the reason 
certain liberties concerning the terms on : that the work team can “get by” with more — 
‘a which the two systems have allied. These = deviation from the bargaining point, n, than 4 

“: liberties will be in the nature of undercon- — can the plant. To be sure, most behavioral 
ra activities will fall at m, the point of full con- — 
-_ formity, else the plant would close and there 4 
atin __ would be no alliance at all. But there will be : 
To good many cases, their number being a 
function of the discrepancy between x, and § 
1, which fall below n, in the direction of 
Few (OF no instances of 


form a J slope.” Possibly most single- J-curve 
distributions can be explained in this man- Fo 
since the example just given is very 
7 two systems, 1, 1, a work typical conformity situation, in which opti-— 
team, and 2, a plant. The margin eteniems ‘mal end-attainment for a super- system = 
E rofit and loss for this plant is so narrow ae arrower range of variation than that for a 
the slightest variation in degree of -end- 
__ Any number of further deductive opera- 


m 
_ tions might be performed with the utility 
8 curves developed here. All of them would 


“closure. In other words, from the standpoint to fashion, 1, em irically 
of the plant as a system there is an almost at, yp P y 


invariant degree of end-attainment com- “real and important organizational Phenom- 
ena, The mathematical functions which may 

patible with its maintenance of identity. 


Graphically this can be by a 


defined in terms of this scheme are 
.| most intriguing and should be by no means 
ties. Their further exploration i 
such areas of research as regionalism, com- 


ag munity organization, milit structure, and 
tions. _Alternative employment possibilities jurisprudence—wherever schismatic proc- 


esses are found to be most 
are present so that individual workers can rewarding. 
readily quit the | plant and g go elsewhere. Fo or bs ae 


a broad range of end: attainment along u over been found advantageous to plot full conformity 
which there is little ‘significant variation in at the zero end of the abscissal axis, with noncon- a 
overall utility. This is represented in fig- 


ure 7 a curve wide for ad familiar inverted J- -curve which is found in most 
a the literature, the base line of which has been — 


: ig } rted del. The diff , of 


more of a ' ‘upon overt behavior in the 
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aa FOUNDATIONS OF THE ‘THEORY OF ORGANIZATION* 


RADES unions, governments, ts, business formal s stracture becomes “subject ‘to calcu- 
T corporations, political parties, and soll - lable manipulation, an instrument of f rational hi 
4 like are formal structures in the sense fabs 


hat they represent rationally ordered instru- - But as we inspect these formal structures, ti 
ments for the achievement of stated goals. we begin to see that en de never succeed in 
_ “Organization,” we are told, “is the arrange- 
ment of personnel for facilitating the ac- 
of some agreed purpose once indispensable to the continued existence _ 
through the allocation of functions and re- 4 of the system of coordination and at the | 
4 sponsibilities.” "1 Or, defined more generally, same time the source of friction, dilemma, 
formal organization is “a system of con- doubt, and ruin. This fundamental paradox y 


sciously coordinated activities or forces of _ arises from the fact that rational action sys- 


or more persons.”* Viewed in this light, tems are inescapably imbedded in an 
formal organization is the structural expres- tutio matrix, two significant senses: 
sion of rational action. The mobilization of (1) the Action system—or the formal struc- 

and managerial skills requires a ture of/delegation and control which is its 
of coordination, a systematic order- organiza 


tional expression—is itself only an 2 
ing of positions and duties which defines . me a concrete social structure made up — y 
chain ‘of command and makes possible the of individuals who may interact as wholes, 
administrative integration of specialized “not simply in terms of their formal roles 
_ functions. In this context delegation is the _ within the system; (2) the formal system, — 
primordial act, precarious th the social structure within which it finds of 
venture which requires the continuous elab: concrete ex existence, are alike subject to the 
oration of formal mechanisms of coordina: pressure of an institutional environment to — 
and control. The security of all partici" which some ~ over-all adjustment must 
= and of the system as a whole, gen- made. The formal administrative design can 
erates a persistent pressure for the institu-- _ ‘never adequately or fully reflect the concrete 
Fd are which are thus _ organization to which it refers, for the = 
removed from the uncertainties of ons reason that no abstract plan or pattern 
ual fealty or sentiment. Moreover, it is \ can—or may, if it is to be useful—exhaust- _ 
necessary for the relations within the struc- ively describe an empirical totality. At 
‘ " ‘ture to be determined in such a way that in- ‘same t time, that which is not included in the Ne 
dividuals will be interchangeable and the abstract: design (as reflected, for example, in 
; 4 organization will thus be free of dependence _ a staff- ~and-lt -line organization chart) is a 
personal In this way, ‘the relevant to the maintenance and develop ae 
ment of the formal system 
Organization may be viewed from two 
* John M. “A Theory of Organization standpoints which analytically distinct 
in Public Administration,” in Frontiers of of are empirically united in a 
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of reciprocal consequences. On the one 


thy 


Weber) of the “law of the increasing — 
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8 of action systems,” in The Structure of Social Pee oo 


as an econ- n- by more personal me means.°® We ‘meet it again 
Ee omy, organization is a system of relation- in the concept of administration as a process i 
ey 4 ‘ships which define the availability of scarce _ of education, in which the » winning of con- 
a ‘Tesources and which may be manipulated sent a1 and support is s conceived to be a basic 
terms of efficiency and effectiveness. It is yfunction of leadership.* In short, it is recog? 
i the economic aspect of organization which §nized that control and consent cannot be di- 
the attention of "management vorced even within formally authoritarian 
technicians and, for the most part, students" tructures. 


of public as well as private administration.‘ _ The indivisibility of | control and | consent 


_ Such problems as the span of executive con- 
trol, the role of staff or auxiliary agencies, — tions as cooperative systems, widening the 
oo the relation of headquarters to field offices, jframe of reference of those concerned with 

Pere and the relative merits of single or multiple J ithe manipulation of organizational re 
; executive boards are typical concerns of the Att the point of action, of executive decision,” £ 
science of administration. The coordinative the economic aspect of organization Pro 
scalar, and functional principles, as elements vides inadequate tools for control over the 


oc «of the theory of organization, are — concrete structure. This idea may be readily — 


> of the attempt to explicate the most general we if attention is directed to the role of 
features of organization as a “technical prob- the individual, within the organizational 


lem” or, in our terms, as an economy. From the s standpoint of organiza- 
gi : Organization : as an economy is, however, tion as a formal system, persons are viewed q % 
es _ necessarily c conditioned by the organic _ functionally, in respect to their roles, as par- 
of f the concrete structure fords ticipants in assigned “segments: of the 
’ 
* \ tematics of delegation and control. This be- = operative system. But in fact individuals 
comes especially evident as the attention of a. have a propensity to resist depersonalization, vi 
nie leadership i is directed toward such problems to spill over the bou ndaries of their tee 
ua jas the legitimacy of authority and the dy- tary roles, to.participate as wholes. The for- 
ues (namics of persuasion: : It is recognized im- : mal systems (at an extreme, the disposition — 
en plicitly in action and explicitly in the work Ki of “ifles” at a military perimeter) ‘cannot — 
of a number of students that the possibility — me take account of the deviations thus intro- 
of menipulating the system of coordination duced, and consequently break down as in- 
a... Bg: ‘on the extent to which that s stem struments of control when relied upon alone. 
is operating within an environment of effec- The whole individual raises new 
tive participants for the organization, partly because of the 
and of conditions in which the e stability of — needs of “his own personality, partly | because 
authority is assured. This is in a sense the he | brings 1 with him a set of established 
_ fundamental thesis of Barnard’s remarkable — habits as well, perhaps, as commitments to 
study, The Functions of the Executive. It is: special groups outside of the organization. 
also the e underlying hypothesis which makes ee Unfortunately for the adequacy of formal 
it possible for Urwick to. suggest that systems of coordination, the needs of indi- 
- “proper” or formal channels in fact function — viduals do not permit a single-minded at- 
“confirm and record” decisions arrived at tention to the stated goals of the system 
% See Luther Gulick and Lydall Urwick (editors), 4 hazard inherent in the act of delegation a 
Papers om the Science of Administration (New  rives essentially from this fact. Delegation is 
‘York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia Bae 
University, 1037) ; Lydall -Urwick, ‘The Elements” *Urwick, The of Adminis tration, o 
of “Administration (New “York, Harper, 10943); P. 
‘James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, The Prin- *See Gaus, op. cit. Studies of the 


ciples of Organization (New York: Harper, 1930); _ 
: ae: 4 the work of the Harvard — School group. 
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formal assignments of functions and powers. to widen the available resources of 
Theoretically, these assignments are executive control and thus contribute to 
to roles or official positions, not to individ-— * ather than hinder the achievement of the 
as such. In fact, however, “delegation stated objectives of the organization,’The 
necessarily involves concrete individuals who _viations tend to force a shift away from the 
have interests and goals which do not | always _ purely formal system as the effective de- 0 a | 
coincide with the goals of the formal system,’ -_terminant of behavior to (1) a condition 
As a consequence, individual personalities — in which informal patterns buttress the for- 
may offer resistance to the demends made as through the of sentiment 


“delegation, ‘that when ‘they occ ‘occur of formal as in the 
* This trend 


commonplace. A familiar example is that of of and transformation beginning 
delegation to a subordinate who is also re- again on a new level. 
‘quired to train his own Teplacement. The a _ The relevance of informal structures to 
‘4 ‘subordinate may resist this demand in order organizational analysis underlines the sig 
to maintain unique access to the ‘mysteries’ V nificance of conceiving of formal organiza- — be 
a of the e job, and thus insure his indispensa- - tions as cooperative systems. When the | to- sas 
to the organization. gies tality of interacting groups and individuals 
In large organizations, deviations from — becomes the object of inquiry, the latter is 
the formal system tend to become institu- restricted by formal, legal, or procedural 
tionalized, : so that “unwritten laws” and i in- dimensions. The state 2 of the system emerges we 
formal associations are established. Institu- as a significant point of analysis, as when 
tionalization removes such deviations from _ internal situation charged with conflict quali- 
the realm of | “personality differences, trans- fies and informs actions ostensibly deter- 
j forming them into a persistent structural as- — _ mined by formal relations and objectives. — re 


pect of formal organizations.’ These ie proper understanding of the organizational — Pe 


tutionalized rules and modes of informal process must make it possible to interpret 
‘operation are normally attempts by parfici- changes in the formal system—new appoint- 
pants in the formal organization to control ‘ ments or rules or reorganizations—in their 
the group relations which form the environ- a relation to the informal and unavowed ties 
ment of organizational decisions. The infor- of friendship, class loyalty, power r cliques, ve 
patterns (such as cliques) arise external commitment. This is what 


“taneously, aze based on personal relation- means “to know the score.” a Coe ate 

ships, and are us usually directed to the ‘control —— that the involvement 

_ of some specific situation. /They may be gen- viduals as whole personalities tends to limit 
erated anywhere within a hierarchy, often the adequacy of formal systems of coordina-— 
: 4 with deleterious consequences for the formal _ tion does not mean that organizational char- 

The creation of informal structures within & ganic, emergent character of the formal 
various types of organizations has received 
plicit recognition in recent years. See F. J. —_ Sa 
berger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker Harvard *For an of the latter in these terms, 
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organization takes action, 
_ and makes adjustments. Such a view rai 


tion of the relation between orge 


- izations and persons. The significance of 


theoretical: upon the -exoperative 


tension created by the inhibitory conse-— 
quences of certain types of informal struc- 


‘tures within does = 
mean that individuals themselves are 


within the which creates the 
condition, a result which may obtain inde- 


ties of the individual participants. Similarly, 
ma it seems useful to insist that there are quali- 
_ ties and needs of leadership, having to do- 


space to set the framework of analysis, 


CIOLOGICAL REN 


and much ch is accomplished along this line 
when, for r example, the nature 2 of authority i in 


e possible, 4 


~~ does not ‘of itself fulfill, the requirements 

for a dynamic theory of personality. In = 
same way, the definition of authority as con- _ 
ditioned by sociological factors of 


an cohesion—or more generally the defini- " 


- —only st sets the stage, as an initial re- 


quirement, for formulation of a theory of 


4 


STRUCTURAL- FUNCTIONAL AN ALYSIS 


Cooperative systems are ‘constituted ot i in- 


dividuals interacting as wholes in relation to 


“a with position and role, which are persistent 


_ despite variations in the character or =? 

Sonality o of individual leaders themselves. 
Rational action systems are ‘characteristic. 
of both individuals and organizations. The — 
conscious attempt to mobilize available in- 
resource f- 
_ ternal resources (e. Z., sel discipline) for the 
achievement of a stated goal—referred to 


a formal system of coordination. The con- 
} crete structure is therefore a resultant of the 
reciprocal influences ¢ of the formal and in- 
+ formal aspects of organization. Furthermore, 
se structure is itself a totality, an adaptive 
“organism” 
‘tent an external environment. These consid- 


4 erations help to define the objects of inquiry; — a 


reacting to influences upon it 


here as an economy or a formal system—is but to progress to a system of predicates" 


— 


< _ one aspect of individual psychology. But the _ about these objects it is necessary to set forth © 
"personality considered as a dynamic system an analytical method which seems to be fruit- _ 
+ interacting wishes, compulsions, and re- ful and significant. The method must have 7 a 
‘straints defines a system which is at relevance to empirical materials which 
essential and yet potentially deleterious to to say, it must be more specific in its ref- 
vei what may be thought of as the “economy of — "erence than discussions of the logic or meth- 
learning” or to individual rational action. odology of social science. 
the same time, the individual personality. 4 ‘The organon which may be suggested’ as 
an adaptive structure, and this, too, requires peculiarly helpful in the analysis of adaptive . 
broader frame of reference for analysis structures has been referred to as “struc- 
than the categories of rationality. On a dif-  tural- functional analysis. This 


ointed to the need to consider organizations *Robert Michels, “Authority,” Encyclopedia of 
cooperative systems and struc. ey, York: 3950), 
31eff.; also Barnard, op. cit.,c. xii, 
- tures in order to explain the context of and For a presentation of this approach having 
~ deviations from the formal systems of dele- a more general reference than the study of formal 


gation and coordination. organizations, see Talcott Parsons, “The Present 


” we Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in 


formal structures is not, however, to Moore (ed.), Twentieth Century Sociology (New 
constructed a theory of organization. ‘Tt is York : The Philosophical Library, 1945). 
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— phasize the factors of cohesion and persua- 
— sion as against legal or coercive sources. 
certain actions and consequences are This redefinition is logically the same as 
rl - enjoined independently of the personality of that which introduced the conception of the _ 
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= nadia analysis relates contempo- 7 is needed i in the interests of setting forth the : 
rary and variable behavior to a presump- type of analysis under discussion. In formal — 
tively stable system of needs and organizations, the “maintenance of the 
. fi nisms. This means that a given empirical t tem” as a generic need may be specified in 
system is deemed to have basic needs, essen- terms of the following imperatives: = 
tially related to self-maintenance; the system The security of the organization as a 
develops repetitive means of self- defense; iS whole in relation to social jorces in its en- 
and day-to-day activity is interpreted in vironment, This imperative requires con a 
7 terms of the function served by that activity Bf tinuous attention to the possibilities of en- 
for the maintenance and defense of the : sys- croachment and to the forestalling of threat- a 
tem. Put thus generally, the approach is ap- “ ened aggressions or deleterious (though per 
3 plicable on any level in which the deter-— _ haps unintended) consequences from the ac 
“states” of empirically isolable sys- tions 
tems undergo self-impelled and repetitive — he (2) The stability of the lines of author- Ah 
transformations when impinged upon by ex- ity and communication. One of the persistent — Ps Gem. 
ternal conditions. This ‘self-impulsion sug- reference-points of administrative decision is 
gests the relevance of the term “dynamic,” 0 the weighing of consequences for the con- a 
_ which is often used in referring to physio- _ tinued capacity of leadership to control and ~ 
logical, psychological, or social systems to to have access to the personnel or ranks. __ st 
this type of analysis (3) T he s stability of informal relations 
is a postulate of the structural-func- and self-interest are evolved as unacknowl- 
approach that the basic need of all edged but effective mechanisms of 
i Y empirical systems is the maintenance of the ment of individuals and sub-groups to the — 
integrity and continuity of the system itself. . conditions of life within the organization. = r 
ti course, such a postulate is primarily use- 2 These ties represent a cementing of relation- 
ful in directing attention to a set of “de- _ ships which sustains the formal authority in 
imperatives” or needs which are ‘suf- | day- -to-day operations and widens opportu- 
ficiently concrete to characterize the system nities for effective communication.** Conse- 
at hand.™ It is perhaps rash to attempt a a ai quently, attempts to “upset” the informal 
catalogue of these imperatives for formal or- structure, either frontally or as an indirect — 
‘Structure’ refers to both the relationships normally met with considerable resist- 


f within the system (formal plus informal patterns ance. 


q in organization) and the set of needs and modes ~ 
of satisfaction which characterize the given type — 

_ of empirical system. As the utilization of this type 

_ of analysis proceeds, the concept of “need” will _ within the organization, , and for the organ- 
‘require further clarification. In particular, the i impu- - ization asa whole, it is necessary that there 


_ tation of a “stable set of needs” to organizational 
systems must not function as a new instinct theory. | be a sense that action taken in the light of a 


_ At the same time, we cannot avoid using these in- given policy will not be placed in cookies 
_ ductions as to generic needs, for they help us to jeopardy. Arbitrary or unpredictable changes ~ Bis ts 
_ stake out our area of inquiry. The author is in‘lebted _ ‘in policy undermine the significance of of (and Be 


to Robert K. Merton who has, in correspor.dence, “Aig 
"raised some important objections to the use f the A therefore the attention to) day-to- day yaction 
term “need” in this context. $88 j- © . by injecting a note of capriciousness. At the eS: wy 


For “derived imperative” see Bronislaw Mali- same | time, the organization will seek stable 
 nowski, The Dynamics of Culture roots (or statutory authority or popu- 


; a Yale University Press, 1945), pp. 44ff. For ilar mandate) so that a sense of the perma- 

use of “need” in place of “motive” see the — 
_ same author’s A Scientific Theory of Culture j _ ™They may also destroy those relationships, as 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, — “noted above, but. the need remains, generating Be 


a (4) The continuity of policy and of the 9 
sources of its determination . For each level 
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of its will be is of prir me the understand- 
achieved. Lan ing of bureaucratic behavior, for it is of the 
homogeneity of outlook with re- the latter that action formially 
to and role the o organ- undertaken for substantive goals be weighed 


and transformed i in terms of its — 


fo 
Formal organizations as ‘cooperative “sys- q 
entation be. WwW hen on the one hand, and individual per 
homogeneity breaks down, as in situations of on the other, involve 
internal conflict over basic issues, the functional homologies, a point which may 
existence of the organization is. help to clarify the nature of this type 
_— dangered. On the other hand, one of the analysis. If we say that the individual has a 
i signs of “healthy” organization is the ability stable set of needs, most generally the need 
to effectively orient new members and read- for maintaining and defending the integrity 
ily slough off those who cannot be — a ol his personality or ego; that there are rec- 


“ganizations. These imperatives are deriv ed, be interpreted i in terms of its relation to 
~ in the sense that they represent the condi- . needs and mechanisms—on the basis of this — 


operative systems of organized action. An in- 


spection | of these needs suggests that o or- above. this. sense, it is possible ‘to 
ganizational survival is intimately connected a “Freudian model” for organizational 


with the struggle for relative prestige, both analysis. does not mean that the sub- 
the organization and for elements and i in- stantive insights of individual p Psychology 


- ful to refer to a prestige- -survival motif in- ‘gar extrapolations from the individual ego 

organizational behavior as a short-hand way to whole nations or (by a no less vulgar i in- 

_ of relating behavior to needs, especially when — version) from strikes to frustrated workers. 

_ the exact nature of the needs remains in It is the logic, the type of analysis which 
doubt. However, it must be emphasized = is pertinent. 

~survival in does not _ This homology i is also in rela 


vidual expressions of opal or ‘group states a set of possible 
egotism and self-consciousness. the ego and its mechanisms of defense 
The concept of organizational need which inform us concerning the _propensi-— 
a rects analysis to the internal relevance of or- ties of individual personalities under certain 
cai 4 ganizational behavior. This is especially per- general circumstances. But these predicates . 
_ tinent with Tespect to discretionary action — provide only tools for the analysis of par- 
undertaken by agents manifestly in pursuit ticular individuals, each concrete 
Bae of formal goals. The question then becomes — a must be examined to tell which operate and 
_ one of relating the specific act of discretion — ‘in what degree. They are not primarily or- 
to ) some presumptively stable organizational s of prediction. In the same ‘way, the 
need. In other words, it is not simply action rt predicates within the theory of organization . 
oriented internally (such as in-serv- = provide tools _for the anal lysis of 
ice training) but also action presumably or- ticular cases. Each organization, like each 
 jented externally which must be inspected | personality, represents a resultant of com- — 


for its relevance to internal This plex forces, an empirical entity” which 
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af single vabidien or no simple formula can ex- 


_ plain. The problem of analysis becomes s that 
selecting among the possible predicates analysis of the same order as 


forth in the theory of organization those choanalytic probing. sil 
which illuminate our understanding of the frame of reference which invites atten- 4 
materials at hand. wit, tion to the constraints upon ‘behavior will 
_ The setting of structural-functional analy- ~ tend to highlight tensions and dilemmas, the __ 
sis as applied to organizations requires some _ characteristic paradoxes generated eae 
_ qualification, , however. Let us entertain the course of action. The dilemma may be said. 
suggestion that the interesting problem be the handmaiden of structural- -func- 
- social science is not so much why men act tional analysis, for it introduces the concept — 
“the way they do as why men in certain vir- ¥ of commitment or involvement as fundamen- 
__ cumstances must act the wa ay they do, This —tal to » organizational analysis. A dilemm 
_ emphasis upon constraint, if accepted, re- $ in human behavior is represented by an in 
leases us from an ubiquitous attention to be- escapable commitment which cannot be rec- 4 
havior in general, and especially from any - onciled with the needs of the o organism or the 
undue fixation upon statistics. On the other social system. There are 
_ hand, it has what would seem to be the salu- dilemmas which have to do with verbal con- 
tary consequence of focusing inquiry upon = -tradictions, but inherent dilemmas to which 
~ certain necessary relationships of the type we refer are of a more profound sort, for 
. “Gf... then,” for example: If the cultural ? they reflect the basic nature of the a 
4 “level of the venk and and file members of a | for- - system in question. An economic order com- 2 
‘mally | democratic organization is below that = mitted to profit’ as its sustaining incentive 
_ necessary for participation in the formulation’ — may, in Marxist terms, sow the seed of its = 
C policy, then there will be pressure uport own’ destruction. Again, the anguish of man, 
a the leaders to use the tools of demagog gy. torn between finitude ‘and pride, is not rs 
4y Is such a statement universal in its ap- matter of arbitrary and replaceable assump- — 
-_ plicability? Surely not in the sense that one tions bt but is a reflection of the psychological - 
4 .. predict without remainder the nature of needs of the human organism, and is con- ‘ 
all or even most political groups in cuinéi in his commitment to the institu-_ 
| Concrete behavior is a resultant, tions which command his life; he is in the 
a complex vector, shaped by the operation world and of it, inescapably involved in its . 
4 ofa number of such general constraints. But 4, goals and demands; at the same time, the 
there is a test of general applicability: it is needs of the spirit are compelling, proposing | Bad 
> that of noting whether the relation made eX- _ modes: of salvation which have ‘continuously : 
plicit must be taken into account in action. disquieting consequences worldly i in- 
_ This criterion represents an empirical test of 4 
the ‘significance of social science generaliza- of the organism for affection and 
4 tions. If a a theory i is significant it will state sponse necessitates a commitment to ele-_ 


relation which will either (1) be taken “ments” of the’ culture: which can 
into account as an element of achieving con- them; ‘but the rule of the " super-ego is un- 
ts or (2) be ignored only at the risk of certain since it cannot be completely recon- ‘ 
teal control and will evidence itself in a ciled with the need for libidinal satisfactions. o “Fe 
ramification of objective or unintended con- Applyin g this principle to organizations 
sequences. Tt is a corollary of prin- we may note that there is a general source 


‘ 


P.. See R. M. Maclver’s discussion of the “dy- text of organized action yields the implicit knowl- ae: 
a namic assessment” which “brings the external world b edge which guides the choice among alternatives. ped 

; selectively into the subjective realm, conferring on _ See also Robert K. Merton, “The Unanticipated 
it subjective significance for the ends of action. Bi Consequences of Purposive Social Action,” Ameri- si 
Social Causation (Boston : Ginn, II, can Sociological Review, I, 6 
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of tension in the split between system, he selected those needs ex- 
_ “the motion and the act.” Plans and pro- pression i is blocked in some way, so that such , 

reflect the freedom of technical ‘or terms as repression, inhibition, and frustra- 

ideal choice, but organized action cannot es tion became crucial. All conduct may be 

4 cape involvement, a commitment to person- thought of as derived from need, and all 

‘ nel or institutions or procedures which effec- Hi adjustment represents the reduction 0 of need. 

a tively qualifies the initial plan. Der Mensch But not all needs are relevant to the sys- 
1 - denkt, Gott lenkt. In organized action, this tematics of dynamic psychology; and it qi 


= 


= 


A ultimate wisdom finds a temporal meaning — not adjustment as such but reaction to frus- 
in the recalcitrance of the tools of action. _ tration which generates the characteristic 
e We are inescapably committed to the media- ae of defensive behavior. 
tion of human ‘structures which are at once — _ (Organizational analysis, too, must find it i 
; s indispensable to our goals and at the same ‘selective principle; otherwise the indiscrimi 
_ time stand between them and ourselves. The nate attempts to relate activity functionally _ 
selection of agents generates immediately a to needs will produce little in the way of 
bifurcation of interest , expressed in new significant theory. Such a principle might 
-_ centers of need and power, placing effective read as follows: Our frame of reference is to 
constraints upon the arena of action, and select out those needs which cannot be ful- 
=F resulting in tensions which are never com- filled within approved avenues of expression — 
pletely resolved. This is part of what it and thus must have recourse to such adap- 
_ means to say that there is a “logic” of action ‘ tive mechanisms as ideology and to the ma- 
which impels us forward from one undesired -nipulation of formal processes and structures — 
position to another. Commitment to dy- in terms of informal goals. This formulation 
‘ namic, self-activating tools is of the nature : has many difficulties, and is not presented 
organized action; at the same time, the as conclusive, but ‘it suggests kind of 
need for continuity of authority, policy, and ; principle which is likely to separate the quick ¥ 
character are pressing, and require an un- and the dead, the meaningful and the trite, a 
ceasing effort to master the instruments gen- in the study of cooperative systems in 
erated in the course of action. This | generic ganized action.*® 
tension is within the terms of each The frame of outlined here for 


= 
_ 


“relationship tified as involving | the following “ae ideas: q 

commitment in which the latter not only € (1) the concept of organizations as coopera- 

qualifies the former but unites with it to - itive systems, adaptive social structures, made — 
4 produce a continuous state of tension. In this ‘up of interacting individuals, sub-groups, 


and informal plus formal relationships; (2) } 


pve tension or paradox) at once widens and - structural-functional analysis, which relates i 
closely specifies the frame of reference for variable “aspects of organization (such as 
organizational analysis. goals) “to stable needs and self-defensive 
Malinowski, the core of functionaliem mechaniome; (3) the concept of reealci- 
ae was contained in the view that a cultural "trance a asa quality ¢ of the tools of —- 4 
_ fact must be analyzed in its setting. More- tion, involving a break in the continuum of 
_ over, he apparently conceived of his method -_ adjustment and defining an environment of 
¥ as pertinent to the analysis of all aspects tsof tension. . his 
cultural systems. But there is a more spe- fi 
cific problem, one involving a principle of 


This is not the study of 
organizations as economies or formal systems, The 
We _man organism as an adaptive structure, but — “latter represent an independent level, abstracted 


was not concerned with all human needs, from organizational structures os cooperative or 


i ah significant lines. Freud conceived of the hu- 
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= in the theory of organization circumstances. A theory of 
be sought, and at the same time setting — _in organization would specify those states of — at 


forth principles o of selection and — the system which resulted typically in i i. 


ur approach to the data of organization  dictable, or at least understandable, changes 
It will be noted that we have set forth = in such aspects of organization as goals, lead- x 
4 his frame of reference within the over-all - ership, doctrine, , efficiency, effectiveness, and OL 


t 
. context of of social action. The significance of size . These empirical generalizations would 
events may be defined by their place and systematized as they were related to the 
- operational role in a means-end “nae “th needs of the cooperative system. _ 
functional analysis searches out t the Changes in the characteristics of organ- 
a = may occur as a result of many dif- 
given structure, and that structure is one of ferent conditions, not always or necessarily 
- materials to be manipulated in action, related to the processes of organization mt 
then that which is functional in “respect to. such. But the theory of organization must 
; - the structure is also functional in respect to be selective, so that explanations of trans- 
the action system. This provides a sumptions will ‘sought within its own 


for the significance of functionally derived 

4 ; theories. At the same time, relevance to con- the question of size. Organizations may ~All 

trol in action is the empirical test of their © _ pand for many reasons—the availability of peas 
or truth. _ markets, legislative delegations, the swing of 


C@OPTATION AS A MECHANISM of view of the organizational process. 
explore changes in size (as of, say, a 
‘The frame of reference stated above is in trades union) as related to changes in non- Kis 
_ fact an amalgam of definition, resolution, organizational conditions may be necessi-— 
23 and substantive theory. There is an element q tated by the historical events to be described, 
of definition in conceiving of formal organ- but it will ‘not of itself advance the fron- ee 
i 4 izations as cooperative systems, though of tiers of the theory of organization. How- 
course the interaction of informal and for- ever, if “the innate propensity of all organ- — 
’ mal patterns is a question of fact; in | a izations to expand” is asserted as a function ee 
j sense, we are resolving to employ structural- of “the inherent instability of incentives"™* ee, 4 
_ functional analysis on the assumption that 5 then transformations have been stated within ¢ eo 
5 it will be fruitful to do so, though here, too, the terms of the theory of _ organization it- he 
the specification of needs or derived impera-— _ self. It is likely that in many cases the gen- . 
_ tives is a matter for empirical inquiry; and i eralization in question may represent only a — 
our predication of recalcitrance as a quality ~ minor aspect of the empirical changes, but i 
} of the tools of action is itself a substantive _ these organizational relations must be made _ 
theory, perhaps fundamental to a general un- _ explicit if the theory is to receive develop-— ae 
derstanding of the nature of s social action. 
theory of organization requires ‘more In a frame of reference which "specifies 
than a general frame of needs and anticipates the formulation of a 


_of generalizations ¢ concerning transforma- predicate” within the general theory. “The 
_ tions within and among cooperative systems. needs of organizations (whatever investiga- ae. 
_ These generalizations represent, from the tion may determine them to be) are posited ‘ ; 
standpoint of particular cases, possible as attributes of all organizations, but 
_ predicates which are relevant to the ma- Tesponses ‘to ‘disequilibrium will be varied. 
terials as we know them in general, but 
which are not necessarily nt olling in al cit, pp. 


] 


terials. What is necessary is the construction kind or ‘ 
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a ganization to expand” he is in fact formu- - ess is | widely used, and in many different con- 


mechanisms ‘used by the n or attempt somehow to win the consent 
-fillment of its needs will be repetitive and of the governed. One means of winning con- 
a “thus may be described as a specifiable set of _ sent is to coopt elements into the leadership 


ae assertions within the theory of organization, Smee elements which in 


but any given organization may or may not some way reflect the sentiment, or possess * 

_ have recourse to the characteristic modes of the confidence of the relevant public or mass. 
“Ig _ response. Certainly no given organization As a result, it is expected that the new ele- 4 
will employ all of the possible mechanisms s ments will lend respectability or oe q 

which are theoretically available. When Bar- the organs of control and thus 


7 4 nard speaks of an “innate propensity of or- . the stability of formal authority. This a 


lating one the general mechanisms, texts. It is met in colonial countries, where 
: namely, expansion, which is a characteristic i the organs of alien control reaffirm their 
_ mode of response available to an organiza- — _ legitimacy by -coopting native leaders into | 
es tion under pressure from within. These re- | _ the colonial administration. We find it in the | 

- sponses necessarily involve a transformation phenomenon of “crisis-patriotism” 
(in this case, size) of some st structural aspect | normally disfranchised groups are teaperar- 

of the organization. ily given representation in councils of 
Other examples of the self government in order to win their ‘solidarity 
_ mechanisms available to organizations may _ in a time of -national stress. Cooptation is 
primarily from the response 0 of pants being considered by the United 
organizations to the institutional environ- tates Army in its study of proposals to give “| 
wats in which they live. The tendency personnel in the 


esponse to stresses made explicit during the 
one such mechanism. Less vet the on war, the lack of confidence in the adminis- _ 
as a mechanism of organizational adjustment “tration of army justice. The “unity” parties y 
_ is what we may term cooptation. Some state- totalitarian states are another form 
re c ment of the meaning of this concept may aid cooptation; company unions or some em-— 
ee in clarifying the foregoing analysis. — —— ployee representation plans in industry are 
4 Cooptation is the process of absorbing new _ still another. In each of these cases, the re- 
elements into the leadership or policy- deter- : sponse of formal authority (private or pub- j 


mining structure of an organization as a lic, in a large organization or a small one) s i 


means of | averting threats to its stability or an attempt to correct a a state of beige 

_ existence. This is a defensive mechanism, ) by formal measures, It will be noted, ‘more- 
——ormalated as one of a number of possible : over, that what is shared is the respensibil- 
predicates. available for the interpretation \ity for power rather than power itself. These 


its and policy. Formal not a matter of or 
may resort to cooptation under the following of a general and diffuse lack of ‘confidence. 
general conditions: tee may be well established; and yet or- 
(1) When there exists a hiatus between ganized forces which are able to threaten the | 
_ consent and control, so that the leitimacy ‘formal authority may effectively shape is | 
of the formal authority, is called into | ques- - structure and policy. The « organization in re- 4 
tion. The “indivisibility” of consent and con- Bg spect to its institutional environment—or the _ 
trol refers, of course, to an optimum situa- — in respect to its ranks—must take 
Ww here control lacks an adequate meas- these into account. As 
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FOUND. ATIONS OF THE THEORY. OF ORGANIZATION 

eh iia or policy-determining struc- ents re ents respond to it as individuals, there may : 

ture, may be given a place as a recognition be a rude awakening when organization | of 
of and concession to the resources they can on a non- governmental 

independently command. The representation, basis creates nuclei of power which are able 

_ of interests through administrative constitu~ effectively to demand a sharing of power. aa 

encies is a typical example of this process. ‘The : significance of cooptation for organ- 

_ Or, within an organization, individuals i izational analysis i is not simply that there is 

the group is dependent for funds change in or a broadening of — 
e other resources may insist upon and receive and that this is an adaptive response, but 

a share in the determination of policy. This also that this change is consequential for the 
~ form of cooptation is typically expressed in character and role of the organization. Coop- 

_ informal terms, for the problem is not one ~~ involves “commitment, so that the | 
__ of responding to a state of imbalance with | ‘groups to which adaptation has been made _ 
- "respect to the “people as a whole” but rather constrain the field of choice available to the { 

one of meeting the pressure of specific indi- -_ organization or leadership in question. The ; 

_ viduals or interest-groups which are in a po- character” of the coopted elements will 

sition to enforce demands. The latter are ins necessarily shape (inhibit or broaden) the | 

terested in the substance of power and not modes of action available to the leadership | ¥ 
its forms. Moreover, an open _acknowledge-— which won adaptation and security at 

‘ment of capitulation to specific interests may | the price of commitment. The concept of aa 

itself undermine the sense of legitmacy of the Cooptation thus implicity sets forth the ma- 
formal authority within the community, jor points of the frame of reference outlined 

Consequently, there is a positive pressure to above: it is an adaptive response of a co- 

refrain from explicit recognition of the re- 


optative mechanism, ‘having to do with the by the tools of action, 
sharing of power as a response to specific 


ressures, May be termed informal coopta- 


tion. of cooptation to formal organizations, but in fact 
“Cooptation reflects a state of tension be- it probably reflects a process characteristic of all 
_ tween formal authority and social power. _ group leaderships. This has received some recogni- 
: The former is embodied in a particular struc- tion in the analysis of class structure, wherein the ae 


ture and leadership. bu ] ef o- ruling class is interpreted as protecting its own 
7 P, t the latter has t stability by absorbing new elements. Thus Michels 


; do with subjective and objective “factors made the point that “an aristocracy cannot main 
which control loyalties and potential tain an enduring stability by sealing itself 
-manipulability of the community. Where the _ hermetically.” See Robert Michels, U 

_ formal authority is an expression of social im den herrschenden Klassen nach dem Kriege 


its stability is assured. On the other The ‘Ruling. Cless' (New 


hand, when it becomes divorced from 1939), p. 413ff. The alliance or amalgama- 
~ sources of social power its continued exist- tion of classes in the face of a common threat may - 
ence is threatened. This threat may arise _ be reflected in formal and informal cooptative re- 
oe 


from the » sheer : alienation of sentiment or Sponses among formal _ organizations sensitive to 


from the fact that other leaderships have = the ‘Grass Roots, the author has made extensive use 


control over the sources « of Social power. of the concept of cooptation in analyzing some as- ag 
Where | a formal authority has been accus- pects of the organizational behavior of a government _ 7% 4 


tomed to the assumption that its s constitu- .. 
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SS AN D ETHNIC ATTITUDES*$ 


‘THE PROBLEM that the worker with real insight into his 
s 


THEORETICAL problem of the ocial position will inevitably adopt favor- 
tion class attitudes and ethnic: able attitudes toward minorities. Those who 


ey lem has had relevance, woe theories that Sos ments have usually involved people of all 


at least implicit are apparent. There are two Class levels. Membership in Nazi SA units 


= ‘major positions, each with its minor varia- 


tions. One of these assumes tha 
toward ethnic groups are positively corre- Klan in the United States. Deviations of this 


lated with attitudes toward the lower class;? -ikind from the general principle are explained — 
“a the other, that attitudes toward minorities — by proponents of this position in their . 
are a function of some universally applicable — _ phasis on the fact that it is the insightful 
= of ethical morality and are unre- _ worker who possess the requisite set of pro- 


lated to class attitudes. The latter approach gressive attitudes. Thus, on the part of such 
avoids ascribing any class character to atti- _ _ organizations as the C. I. O., there is s recog- 


tudes toward ethnic minorities, while the 
mer sees a class relationship as the essence 


“take this position must face the fact that 


was generally plebian and a similar compo- 7 
t attitudes — & sition is claimed by many for the Ku-Klux | 


nition of the need for educational programs a" 
to develop insight into the relation of minor- . 


these attitude patterns, ity and class ‘attitudes, More sharply 


— position has been expressed po- extremely stated, the explanation for lower 


all socialist or communist par- 
in of “social for all mulation of the “lumpen proletariat,” a 


—_—- produced | as society decays which 


“progressive” movements within the major 
parties ‘of capitalist democracies. class-c consciousness of the p 


The same premises have underlain the e pro- Such exceptions a as these, and perhaps 
grams of labor unions, notably the C. I. O., more importantly, exceptions at the other 


at reducing minority group: _antago- of the class scale, lend support to the 
Gividualy that s sees this as of i in- 


_ view of the relational has led, not only 4 
the avoidance of the class character of the 


Study in Int Relations, W: Uni 
ergroup ayne pattern, but also, in some instances, to the 


*To avoid clumsiness, the word ethnic is here belief that favorable attitudes ee 


wed to designate all groups whose minority are an expression of a breadth of 


ch characteristics are racial, religious or national, education likely to be characteristic of the 


 *The danger of reification is recognized in this 
LN case, Social classes are dealt with on the level “= middle and upper classes. . The majority of — 


common sense understanding. In no way does this action groups associated with this “second 


_ Paper assert that there are three and only three dis- approach, however, choose merely to ignore 


tinct social classes in western society. Lower class is the class component. Typical of this con- 


_ used interchangeably with such terms as working z 

_ ceptualization of the problem are such pro- 
L letariat, it being th derstanding that — 
~ grams and policies as those of the Federal 


- terms ‘are equivalent for most of the popul 
tion who are the Council of of Christ in | 


class variation is found in the Marxian for- | 
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National Conference of Christians ins and» THE sc SCALES ~ 
_ Jews; and the Young Women’s Christian scales were constructed in the man- 


Association. nd eg programs sn ta ner suggested by Murphy and Likert* and i in a 

in American schools would also fall into this accordance with the criterion of internal con 

Choosing from these two ap- Sletto. F rom scales of 


‘ "middle scale, 14 items; lower 
gressive, class-conscious partisan of the class scale, 20 items; the Jewish scale, 17 
lower class” and the “reactionary the Negro scale, 1 17 items ; the» for- 
equally class-conscious supporter of the up- _ eign-born scale, 15 items. Split-half relia. “ 
per class.” In the second approach, the polar — bilities of these scales secured from 1 165 - q 
types emerge as the “broadly-educated, high- 2 College of Education students in Wayne : 
_ principled altruist” ” (more likely to be mid- University are shown in Tabler. 
dle or upper class than lower?), and the 
“ignorant, narrow, opportunistic digit” Tima 1. Spurt-Har 
(more likely to be lower than middle or upper F8OM OriGrvat SaMpLe CorrEcTED BY THE 


class?). To ascertain the reality of these 


polarities and, if possible, to weigh their a Reliability : a 


relative importance in an American = 
area is the central problem of this Paper. 


Upper Class. 


Lower Class. 
The: data for this paper were gathered Jewish..... 


from three samples within the metropoli- 
tan area of Detroit. Though by no means Negro.. tenes 
fully representative, the three samples 
teflect significant variations in class positions Implied v validities v were secured for the (Ag 4 
attitudes. scales by means of comparing appropriate 
Six attitude scales measuring against general populations for each 
toward (1) the upper class, (2) the middl of the scales. For example, Jewish students 
class, the lower class, (4) Negroes, ‘Wayne University were compared with 
and (6) the foreign- -born, were ‘Wayne University students on the 
used. The first five of the scales were se- to measure ‘validity of the anti-Semi- 
dected for obvious reasons and the sixth “tism scale; Negro students from Wayne were 
- because it seemed better to secure an over- compared with all other Wayne University 
all attitude toward foreign-born than to at- — students on the Negro scale; and second 
tempt to select a particular national minority <4 generation immigrant students were com- 
§ an index of this attitude. ees _ pared with all other students from the same 


we 


The analysis of the data followed the fac- university. difference between these 

torial analysis technique developed by pairs of means was, in all cases, in the de- 
- telling. * Most simply stated, the application | "sired direction and of a magnitude, a Me 
of this technique poses the "hypothesis that J Similar indications of validity were secured ae 

fewer than the six variables with which the the social class scales by checking a 


analysis begins pital to — J Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, Public — 


their interrelations. Opinion and the Individual, Harper and 


a Harold Hotelling, “Simplified Calculation of *Edward Rundquist and Raymond Sletto, Per-— 


“35 (7936). 
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socialist oriented group of adults measured by prestige of 


against a known upper class § group of ie Ww ayne is a highly urbanized, munici- 


These differences were again in the pre- pal university sa ce largely from below 
dicted direction and d significant to the the — See class level. This sample — 
cent level, had a greater range of parental occupations 

Pt SAMPLES ‘samples, with a greater representation of 

, samples were drawn skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
Ww ayne University 1 under- classmen, The existence of biases within these 
in the high school of a Detroit middle class groups as well as ‘the impressionistic man- _ 4 
suburb, and parents of school children i in a ina ner of ascribing a class position to them, ‘ - 
highly restricted Detroit suburb. places a limitation on generalization. There 


No adequate quantitative description of is little doubt as to the representativeness 
os types represented is available, and so it of the Wayne students since — classes 


* The the score stronger the antagonien. 
with them. Complete “were no significant diffedentes the 
ment indicated that the adults were drawn scores of the Sociology classes and the Eng- 
from an area which | represents the highest © lish classes. By virtue of the selective na- 
Stratum of social prestige in Detroit. It was ture of college enrollment, however, such 
also agreed that the high school represented a sample has only limited value. The sample 


oe he what is usually considered the upper middle of high school students is representative of 
class . Subsequent analysis of occupations in their population since they were secured 
_ these two areas revealed that in the case of — through randomly chosen classes in Eng- 
the adults, over ninety per cent were pro- _ lish and Social Science from the tenth to the 


a 
# a fessionals and business or industrial execu- twelfth grades. The bias present in the 


BS tives. The parental occupations of the high — 2 dult it sample i is undoubted. These cases were 4 y 


school subjects: were predominantly found secured by giving schedules to the children 
in white collar and executive positions with with a request that parents fill them in. 
sional and skilled oc- The proportions of mothers and fathers who 


responded were equal, but a selective factor 
a ey ‘students were se- certainly influenced the returns in that some 


sr through a random choice of English _ were not willing to return the scales. A fur- 
and Introductory Sociology sections and ther bias be inherent, | ‘in the selection 
have 
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CLASS” AND ETHNIC ATTITUDES 


2 children in the public school of the area i Each « of the five numbered ‘columns rep- 


‘di fe It is clear, however, that the purpose of resents a principal component, _ or basic face 
securing relatively homogeneous samples of tor, and the entries in the column are the 


diverse statuses has been served. It is un- coefficients of correlation between that a 
fortunate that attempts to secure informa- tor and each of the six - original scales. 


from groups at still other correlations are presented separately for 


case load of a social agency and | members of f 
' a labor union—proved fruitless. Some vali- ¥ sets of r’s, the components can be identi ct 


= of the three samples. By means of these 


dation of the class positions ascribed by the and described. — 


judges be found The First Principal Component. Toe first 


| 


Upper Class 
2. Middle Class 
- Lowes Class 2 


born 
. Negroes 


‘or 

Foreign- -born 


* six scales are shown ier each of the samples 


in the of relationship which exists. 

among the attitudes. The extent to lower class, and with ch attitudes to to- 

_ these variations produce differing basic pat- ward the upper class. ake I oil 

terns at the various class levels represented — _ Each of these components, since they are” ; 

the samples is, of course, the crux of described by r’s, represents a relationship 
the problem. rather than a single attitude pattern, and 
_ Proceeding from these coefficients | of cor- thus includes attitudes at all points on the he 
relation it is possible to investigate the scales. Component one thus includes, 


hypotheses earlier described. The results of at on one extreme, a syndrome comprising a 
Ray 
the factorial analysis which serve as | 


basis for this appraisal 
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THE ANALYSIS_ weighted since, alone, it accounts for fifty- “a 
per cent of the total variance. Inspec- 4 
tion of its relationship with» the — 
three samples differ, not only in the edly with the hyp 
q 
r- 
-@ class and the ethnic minorities. At its other 


OMe 


GIC. 
TABLE 4. PRINCIPAL CoMPONEN’ 


Correlations of the Com- Total of 


. Foreign-born © 
. Negroes 


High School 


a Per cent of Total Vari- 


10.50 


. Upper Class 
% Middle Class 


4. Jews veq 
Foreign- -born 
Negroes 


ance Explained 19. 14 


with the Seales. 


— 
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_ extreme it represents the reverse of this tude toward the lower class and the ethnic 
- pattern, namely, an antagonism toward the : minorities. These types represent. the polar 
a patterns | earlier described as inherent i in the 
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‘first view of the class. nature of attitudes of the same ‘interclass rela- 
_ toward ethnic minorities; the “progressive, vi tion as in factor one, a negative e correlation 
Ps. class conscious- partisan of the lower class,” of considerable magnitude between attitudes 
and the “reactionary and class-cons “conscious > a toward upper and lower classes. In this com- 
~per class supporter.” * ponent, however, the association of 
Beyond this decription of an important attitudes with “attitudes toward ethnic 
type of --Telationship among race and class groups is reversed. Here antagonism toward 
Y attitudes i is another fact worthy of note. The _ the upper class and favorable attitudes ~ 
relationship of the first factor to attitudes - ward the lower class are associated with an- 
toward the middle class is highly variable tagonism toward the minorities. 
among the three samples. The other end of this pattern 
the relationship ‘is very —_ a favorable attitude toward minorities as- 
. lower than is true for any other class atti-— sociated with a favorable attitude toward» 
_ tude. This is also true, though to a lesser the upper class and a negative attitude to- 
of extent, within the high school sample, but ward the lower class. This is a syndrome of a 
it is clearly not true for the adult sample. attitudes which 1 would justify a a “tolerance” 
An increased relation between attitude to- approach based upon <r enlightenment : 


status increases, is clear. This increase class appeal. In "this factor, the “ “broadly 
‘is understandable in terms of the class re- educated, high-principled altruist” ‘and the - 
lations of the three samples. The Wayee “ignorant, narrow, opportunistic bigot” 
sample is from a lower social stratum than “the second hypothesis are apparent. 
- either ¢ of the other two sets. Moving upward, _ Both original hypotheses have thus i 
away from lower middle class status, it is empirically verified as applicable to these 
apparent that attitudes toward the middle samples, though with differing degrees of 
4 class become consistently related importance . The remaining factors, which 
basic attitude patterns, and in the direction taken together, , account for less than thirty <4 
: _ of identifying the middle class with the per cent of the total variance, reflect a ¥ 
lower rather than the upper. Ww hether a third hypothesis concerning the relationship 
4 complementary trend would appear if a - among these attitudes, i.e., the — 
sample deviating in the direction of lower — that these attitudes are toute and b basi- 
status were included in the study, is open = cally ‘unrelated. 
to surmise. At any interpretation The Third Principal This 
_ which neglects middle class attitudes and factor accounts for approximately fourteen 
includes only attitudes toward the upper 2 end per cent of the total variance in each of the — 
lower classes offers greater stability. 2 samples. A considerable variation in its defi- 
meaning. nition is apparent among the three samples. 
— The Second Principal Component. “This _ Within the Wayne student group it is clear -" 
factor. for an additional twenty that the third component represents unique 
_ per cent of the total variance. When this is variation within attitude toward the middle 
added to the variance explained by the first class since no other coefficients ; are. Targe_ 
component, > seventy per cent the “enough to be significant. 
total variance is explained. _ Among the high school students ere fac : 
_ There is marked agreement in the tor is. similar to the Wayne sample, but 
defining this factor among all three samples. _ shows the addition of a small negative rela i 


with attitudes toward the middle class is so * Im an action such a basic hypoth 
would lead to a purely educational program ba: 

its exclusion. on specific antidotes to specific ethnic attitudes. 


This pattern is defineable almost exactly yo ‘This approach is frequently mixed with the more 
the terms of the second approach "ethical viewpoint previously decribed, 


tioned at the be ning of this aper. It — in intercultural education. . 
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tion with attitude ‘the born. attitudes favorable to the middle class and 
‘The adult sample, within which the attitudes antagonistic toward the foreign- born and 
toward» the middle class have consistently _ Negroes, and at its other extreme, antagonis- 
been more a part of the patterns than is ~ tic to the middle class and favorable to the 
true of the other groups, shows" ‘component -born and Negroes. 
as a four-way relationship. It is here The Fifth ‘Principal Component. Among 
- defineable as a factor which is negatively the three samples, the average per cent of _ 
related to attitude toward the middle class “the total variance explained by th this factor : j 
and foreign-born and positively related to is somewhat less than six. Here too, the 
attitude toward Negroes and Jews. Thus this factor is variously defined by the three 
is composed of a pattern favorable samples. 
to the middle class and the foreign-born and It is described by the Wayne sample, as 
antagonistic toward Jews and Negroes, as predominantly a negative relationship be- 
; well as a pattern of antagonism toward the tween attitude toward Jews and Negroes. It 
middle class and the foreign- -born, combined represents, therefore, the co-existence, on the 
with favorable attitudes toward Jews and - hand, of a favorable attitude toward 
Negroes. Negroes and a dislike of Jews, and on 4 
Fourth Principal Component. This other, a favorable attitude toward 
~ factor adds approximately eight per cent to companied by a dislike of Negroes. > 
_ the explanation of the total variance. Once high school students also "show 
more, considerable variation in the descrip- 
tion of this factor is found among the three ward and 
samples. this component is here ‘compli- : 
. ee Wi thin the Wayne sample, the fourth — cated by being related in roughly “equal 
component is clearly defined as a simple ‘magnitudes with other attitudes. The pat- 
a negative relation between attitudes toward tern embraces, at one extreme, antagonistic 
the foreign-born and attitudes toward attitudes toward the upper class and Jews, 
Negroes. factor represents a combina- coupled with favorable attitudes toward the 
if tion of a favorable attitude toward the _ middle class, the foreign- born and Negroes; | 
foreign- born and antagonism = toward the at the other extreme, it is a syndrome com- 
Negro, as well as its converse, favorable prising favorable attitudes toward the upper 
* attitude toward N. _roes combined with an class and Jews, together with antagonistic P 
antagonistic attitude toward the foreign-— attitudes: toward the middle class, the for- 


Among g the high school students, the _ Among the adults of the study, component 
pattern is seen but is complicated by having fix five represents at one extreme an antagonism — ‘ 
r _ some relationship t to class s attitudes. Com- tow yard the middle class and toward Negroes, _ 
ponent four here represents, on the one hand, 4 associated with a favorable attitude toward 
an attitude syndrome favorable to the upper Jews; at its other extreme this is a pattern | 
class and the foreign- -born, but antagonistic of a favorable attitude toward the middle 
toward the Negro, and on the e other hand, a class. and Negroes, coupled with an - antag Wye 
syndrome antagonistic to the upper class and toward Jews. 
foreign-born but favorable to the Negro. Sixth Principal Compo 
be The adult ‘sample shows a ‘radically dif- co computation of this factor “was not. carried 
"ferent pattern for this fourth component. In ~ through since its contribution to the under- 
this sample the factor is defined as one ‘standing of the original intercorrelations 
which differentiates between a attitudes to- would be negligible. The five components 
ward the middle class on the one hand and i account for ninety-six, ninety-eight, and 
oe toward foreign- -born and Negroes on the 2 ninety-nine per cent of all variance within 7 


other. At one extreme, this is a cluster ¢ of the > samples. 
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considerably less than h alf as powerful as 

= first in these samples, associates a fa- 

_vorable attitude toward minorities with an | 

antagonistic attitude toward the lower class 


evealed in this study, several emerge. 
erhaps most important is the simple ob- a attitude toward the upper 
1g servation that substantial agreement among 

of the s samples exists within factors ‘one and a goal to be that of changing 


two, and to a lesser extent, in factor three. — _ attitudes toward ethnic minorities in a di- 


Basic ‘patterns of attitudes run through ection favorable to those minorities, there 

these three divergent samples to the point is evidence to support both of the aleemnative : 
that the first seventy per cent of variation hypotheses with which this paper began. 
_ within the matrix is explained. Specific pat- However, it seems clear that the approach 


? 
of attitudes toward minorities, which _ based on “progressive” and “class-oriented” 


to group seem to up _ assumptions would be most effective among 


those whose class attitudes favor the lower 
as against the upper class; | 

The with the upper the other hand, for those whose class 
class sample related their attitudes — attitudes favor ‘the upper class as against — 
the middle class to entire sy ndromes, the lower class, an approach based on ethical 
compared v with the “unique variation of this values and specific knowledge about | 


| - attitude in the other two samples suggests norites would likely meet less resistance. In 
E a hypothesis that attitudes toward the mid- general, the labor and liberal movements are 


+ 


tudes. At the same time, middle and upper 


inconsistent at lower levels within the mid- class, ethically oriented groups can work 
dle class range. Whether or not this con- os effectively without taking responsibility for : 
~ sistency would increase at markedly lower also changing class attitudes. 
prestige levels is a matter which “would Since this is what is being done currently 
bear investigation. es i. groups active in this field and typical of 
The two most consistent attitude syn- differing class ‘positions, t this study offers 
‘dromes are those constituting the first and - Tittle beyond verification of the validity of © 
second principal components. They basic positions. It does, however, 
complementary patterns in their relation- an estimate of the limits within which each 
ships between class and ethnic attitudes. ~ approach is likely to be effective. Through 
_ ‘The fi first, and by far the more powerful, is this, an evaluation of the eventual contribu- _ 


the pattern associates favorable tion to be made by these approaches in any 


dle class become consistent at the upper sound in capitalizing on existing class atti- 
em of our social prestige scale and are q 


antagonistic ‘to the upper cass. The second, 
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AusTIN PORTERFIELD 
“= Texas Cl hristian Universi 
, 11S study is a survey of serious crimes =. The first trend observable is that the 
a committed in the United States during rates for serious crimes in a majority of the 
g ates s i jority 
i. . a ten year period beginning with the States were down from the base period to 
first day of 1937 and ending with the | last 1943, ‘but in some of the states they were 
_ day of 1946. This period began long enough sharply up with the result that the trend 
- before World War II to provide a prewar for the nation as a whole did not change 
base” for indices comparable with the war gn: secon 
and | postwar rates of crime by states and came up in the main from the base period 
~ for the nation as a whole. The present at- * to 1946. For the nation as a whole there was 
_ tempt is to establish such | indices as they a great increase. Yet in a few of the states 
to more serious Part the rates remained lower than for the pre-- 
Uniform at a years or even continued to decline from 


significantly. The second | is that the rates 


“39, the study follow: First, one impe rtant fac- 
war year 1943, the postwar year tor the decline in indices of serious 
5 1946. Part TI crimes have been omitted be- crimes from 1937-39 to 1943 in the areas 
cause data on them are available only for in which it occurred was the absence: of a 
the United States as a whole. 


a The reliabilty of the reports on Part I age in the military. ‘Absence through military a 


a crimes is limited because: 1) not all law : enlistment did not lower the serious crime — 
enforcement units report; 2) the police de- - rate for | the total population of the United = 
partments reporting are not aware of all the ~ States, or prevent its rise in important 2 areas, 


not report all the crimes known to them; — ‘nal | behavior among civilians, but the re- 
_ 4) systematic reporting of offenses as defined turn of the men from the military after the 

by the Federal Bureau of Investigation is war was probably a significant factor in the 
hard to obtain; and 5) the FB/ hav. a diffi- _ general crime increase in 1946. 2 Second, in 
cult task to perform in interpreting the data the states in which wartime serious crime 
_ received and in determing crime rates by scores exceeded those of prewar years, the 
units of population in definitely bounded influx of outside populations into war- 

As the data appear, however, they — men who were absent in the armed forces. 
"gest certain trends and some possible hy- Moreover, i it was apparently in war-indus-_ 


potheses. — trialized areas criminal behavior grew 

* Manuscript received October 21, 1047. 

Uniform Crime Reports are issued by the 

deral Bureau of Investigation, United States F 

Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. Part ‘population, related “heterogeneity ‘of 


offenses are classified to include murder, non- and culture, differential 
manslaughter, "aggravated assault, robbery, burg- 


crimes committed; 3) some departments do _ because there was a growth in serious crimi- q 


a 


19 additional ‘offenses “such as forgery, 
embezzlement, prostitution, drunkenness, driving 


among civilians. Third, this growth was re- 
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a "It was general for Part II crimes as well as 4 


termining the states in the second tides scores for 
amounts kinds of crime committed. each of the 48 states were determined for the 
ifth, | the states vary in | by kinds three periods by taking 100 as representing 
serious offenses committed with variations ay rate of the whole nation in a given 
“ in the social structure and in the oppor- period f for any of the offenses listed above, or 
tunities afforded by the varying social | for all of them as ; compositely ‘eed 
‘a economic characteristics of the several states -.6 their arithmetic mean. For example, in 
* indulge in given offenses. And, finally, the — 1937- 39, the average yearly murder rate in 
rank | of the states in indices of the — ‘Texas was 270 per cent of that of the na- 
studied is s related to their rank in general as a whole. In the same period 
well-being. Texas the rates for robbery, aggravated as- 


I, 


189, 149, 189, and. 104 per cent of the 

“which basic data national rates, respectively. If 100 is taken 
come are » listed in notes es of ‘reference.* In- as the - composite national rate, the com- | 
volved in the basic data were six of the Part ,, posite rate for Texas (the arithmetic ois 
I offenses reported as “Crimes Known to the of these offenses) may be expressed as an 
Police” per 100,000 ‘population i in the cities index score of 168. In the same manner, the - 
and towns reporting: 4.€., merder,* robbery, _ composite i index score for Texas in 1943 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and — proves also to be 168, but in 1946 it rises to 
auto theft. 177. This means, then, that the serious crime 

_ The methods “ats constructing the index ‘rate for Texas in 1946 was 177 per cent of 
which appear in various arrays were the rate for the entire United States. 

twofold. In the first - instance, , trends for = Our first observations, however, relate 
the periods studied were determined by tak- themselves ‘to war and postwar trends, 
_ ing the average annual rate for each offense - cluding the rank of the states in the ¢ magni- 

reported in each state for the base period, — tude of these trends. we 


= 


1937-39, as 100. The rate for ‘the corre- 
offense in the same state for 1943 ‘SOME WAR AND POSTWAR 
= 1946 was expressed as a percentage of ees SERIOUS CRIMES ee 


that of the prewar period. T hen a composite 


ted f h of th Our original” statement that the in 
obtaining arithmetic mean of f the 


in the nation as a whole, was downward ip 
comp: parative scores (percentages) for the majority of the states to the midwar ye year 
offenses listed above. Thus, in Texas for d. 
example, in 1943, the murder rate was 95 
, the states and in the nation, to the postwar ~ 
per cent of the mean annual rate for the base “year of 1946 is s cetetmtiotsl to general by 
Period, and the rates for robbery, aggravated th Tabl 
sault, burglary, larceny and auto theft Te 
spective as compared with the prewar period and 
& Tex twelve or thirteen of them had a sig- 
centages for Texas in 1943 is 91, expresse@ nificant rate of increase. . Only seven had a } 


index number; for 1946 the corre- lower rate in then in period, 


"sponding Composite score i is 127. 


Maint * Mainly ‘be found in ‘the Fourth Quarterly 
Bulletin of Uniform Crime Reports for 1937, 1038, ‘the six offense scores by states, but was finally 
1939, and the Annual Bulletin for 1943 and 1046. rin rejected in favor of using the simpler, more common 
See in each instance the tables which report “Num- arithmetic average. Use of the former would have ~ ; 
ber of Offenses Known to the Police per caecaall provided some advantages, such as preventing the : 
‘Inhabitants. . . by. . .States.” size of one item from too great an in- 
Includes non- manslaughter fluence on the m 
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‘PERiop ANNUAL AVERAGE IS pe TO 1943 AS COMPARED WITH THE 
FOR THE POSTWAR YEAR OF 1946 = ae 


Index Crime Stitt or Increase 
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A ‘DECADE OF ‘SERIOUS. CRIMES IN THE UNITED 
and South Dakota and New 
Hamphshire, | continued to decline from 
1943 to the postwar period. One had the = 
same rate in 1946 as in 1937-39, but all the 
- = showed increases ranging from 3 to 
_ 158 per cent above the score for the oe "ey 
__ period. * In 1943 the national score was 102; 
in 1946 it was 132. 


‘wartime 
“years experiencec 
from other states pint to overcome 
the absence of young men in the miltary 
Kentucky... 
as a factor receives support from the esti- WwW 
_ mates for population given in Table 2.” The 
that some elements in the civilian popu- 
lation must have become more given 
criminal behavior during war years is sup- 
ported by data appearing in both Tables as Yor 
1 and 2; for the national index stands at § New pala : 
102, as ‘stated above, in spite of the absence 4 Arkansas. 
of the men in the armed forces. The esti- Ohio... 
mates: in T able 2, expressed as percentages 
of the av average annual population i in 1937-39, _ Illinois... . o 


are compared with shifts in crime rates Vermont. . 
yoming.. 


of shifts. in population to 1945 
crime rates to 1946 in Table 3. Wisconsin.............. 


is informative to observe that the Alabama 


per cent or ‘more in rates of crime from 96 
1937-39 to 1943 also declined by 1,091 ooo New Hampshire. 

in population from an estimated total Virginia........ 


South Carolina.......... 100 
nual average of 76,533,000 in the base Gales... 


Crime Reports bases its estimates of the number Azisons. . 
~ of crimes per 100,000 population on the population — 
figures for 1940. Hence, it is to a state’s advantage 
in estimating crime rates to lose population and 
to its disadvantage to gain after that date. But — 
state may have lost in population without the 
crime reporting areas having done so. These areas Marylan 
may have lost heavily enough to cause the de- fe 2 
crease in population for the state as a whole. = 
s rate, population shifts from the 1940 base do : 
‘not make up for the shifts in rates of crime. a 
"See Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947), p. 9, for the basic data on population shifts, 
indices for which appear in Table 2; for Table period, cent to 1943. The 


see Current Population Reports: Population Esti- 
ee Series P-25, No. 2, released August 15, 1947. j thirteen states with a gain in crime rates of 
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— 
Surets Rates or Serious Crimes AND a population estimated for the prewar years 
___ POPULATION SHIFTS FROM 1937-39 T0 1946 = 23,870,000. The remaining twelve states 
added to a total of 28,806 ,000 
‘Index 

Population Of 5.3 per cent, or 1,922,000 people. These 
“Shift ..-—=»- States include Florida with a population in- _ 

: is equally informative to observe the 

South Dakota trends to 1946, as shown in Table 3. Only 

four states declined 10 per cent or more in 

serious crime rates from the prewar period 
Vi 92 to 1946. Two of these, the Dakotas, lost 
estimated aggregate of 215,000; but the 
3 other two, Minnesota and New Hampshire, 
gained an estimated aggregate of 89,000 
‘People. aggregate loss of these four 


of 4, 541, ,ooo in 1937- -39, was 126,000 
thirty states in which rates of serious 
a _ crimes had increased by 10 per cent or 
95 a more in 1946 over the base period had 
during the same time gained 7.7 per cent 
in population. ‘These states contained an 
ois......-- estimate of 86, ,070,000 people in 1937-39, 
but had 6,679, ooo more people in 
Montana an 
Vermont........-.-... 99 the remaining fourteen states with increases 
Connecticut in serious crimes having an index range of 
of 4.3 per cent in population. These states 
4, 7 contained 1,677,000 people more than the — 
38, 738,000 living in them as an annual 
New Mexico............ «133 ‘101 of these, West Virginia; Geo orgia, and 


fell below a serious crime score of 100 


in serious crimes and population are +. 


and .44 to 1943 and 1946 respectively 
One can well believe that the enlistment and 
pis Tetum of the veterans and civilian migra- 
are both factors in the shifting indices 


‘Michigan. 
of serious crimes in the war and postwar 


California. 


- RANK OF THE STATES IN SERIOUS CRIMES" 


AND HETEROGENEITY OF POPULATION 


_ To rank the states by increasing magni- — 
10 > per cent or more by 1943 also vat tudes of serious criminality as a q 
76,0 000 people, or 13.3 per cent over with national rate for the three 
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A ‘DE CADE OF ‘SERIOUS CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 49 
TABLE 4. Invices OF SERIOUS CRIMES BY STATES FOR ome 5. INVERTED RANK OF THE STATES IN InvICES 


839, 1943 AND 1946 
(The score for the whole nation is —_ 
Base AVERAGE 1937- 39) 


1937-39 1943 and Index Score centage of 


“a 


Minnesota. . 

North Dakota .. 
Pennsylvania. . . 
g New Jersey... 
New Jersey....... 
Nebraska. . 


a 

72 

87 


126 167217 

Loulsions . 132 136 593, 

Texas = bis South Carolina... 


a Alabama.............. 190 


: 


— helps us to correct some ‘impressions | 


that may have been gained the See Table 1, “Index Crime. Shift, 
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_— important factors in both the kinds and : 
» 1937- ae of crime committed. For this pur 
bee pose Tables 4 and 5 may be taken into 
State Crime “Hetero- consideration immediately. 
geneity Tn Table 4 it is easily discernible that the 


Northeastern states in the main have the 
lowest serious crime records. Then in order 
come the Midwestern, Western, Southwest- 

and Southern states. This is also ap- 

proximately” the order of heterogeneity of 

population. Heterogeneity is taken as an 

~4 index of social disorganization and cultural 

New York. . turn to be factors in the variability of 


population, is as- 


Wyoming. 
Montana 


state and intrastate migration occuring be- 

tween 1935 and 1940 by states compared 

a with the corresponding percentage for all the 

combined; that is, by the number of 
United ‘States. . 

persons over 5 years old who in 1940 lived 


Illinois. . 
é im counties other than the one in which they . 


79 - resided i in 1935, or who lived in a contiguous 
or a non-contiguous state at the beginning» 
of the period. The index score is the per- 
centage which the rate of movement 
tutes of the rate for the entire nation. _ 
The percentage of others than native 
whites present by states is ‘compared in the 
“same manner with the national percentage, _ 
and the score thus obtained is combined _ 
a with the mobility sc score to obtain the index 
of heterogeneity of population for each state © 


10 
Here indices of serious crimes and hetero- _ 

geneity are compared for the 48 states, The 
coefficient of correlation is +.53- . If only the 
twelve Southern states leading in Negro 

population are compared however, with ree 

a = spect to indices of crime and heterogeneity, 


or the coefficient of correlation is a “negative 


crime rate because her index of gain to 1946 was 
“ceding data® and helps to support the 


pothesis that mobility of population, social ~~"*For basic data see Statistical Abstract. . 


and cultural 1946, PP. 19, 31, 32, and 35. 
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The basic data are presented in tems. and police practices, and general 


Table 7. If only the percentage of Negro social well-being must be vastly more im- 


_TABL E7 


P 
POPULATION BY STATES IN 1940 


1937-39 


Crime of 


= 
136 

122 


Louisiana. . 
Mississippi. . 
"Arkansas. 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Virginia. . 
Georgia. 


134 


z 


"population compared with indices of portant than race as a genic fact, any 
_ crime by states in this group, the coefficient : 

Of correlation is still more negative. It is 
. To place Kentucky and Missisippi, 

_ Louisiana and Tennessee side by side is to 
a concrete of the negative 


. INDICES OF Seniovs CRIMES AND HETERO- © 

GE NEITY OF POPULATION IN TWELVE SOUTHERN — 

AND or NEGRO in ge The same in pat- 
al behavior probably exist 


other biological factor in crime. 


PATTERNS OF CRIME BY REGIONS 


Clifford ‘Shaw found criminal "patterns 
varying by areas in Chicago. Jack- rolling, 
"for example, prevailed in one ‘area but not 


“ to a mach. greater extent in the nation as 


Percentage a whole. In the first and final periods studied, 
of Popu- 


North Carolina, California, and 


‘Illinois, 
Louisiana present the shown in 
Illinois and California | are strong in both 
periods in the robbery pattern. In this pat- 
tern during each period, Louisiana =__ 
North Carolina were relatively weak. In 
both periods, North Carolina and Louisiana 
_ are high in offenses of murder and aggra- 
vated assault. Illinois and California are 
relatively week in adherence to these pat- 


terns, but much stronger, as data not in- 


cluded show the New England 


a and the serious crimes 

generat by statesin the South, _groes, rates of crimes Persons are 
‘These comparisons support the belief of 
= sociologist generated by previous studies Clifford Shaw, Delinquency (Chicago 


that other factors, such as the dislocation of Ci 


persons and their families, varying charac- ‘suburban, and regional patterns in criminality in 
teristics of the social and economic struc- -Sutherland’s Principles of Criminology (Philadel- 
Be “cultural variations in the crime pat- phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1947), pp. 132- “150 


8. Inpices or Speciric Crimes IN SELECTED STATES 


Auto theft i in this study was computed on the of thefts p per 3 10,000 per 1 100, 000 population. 


The more autos there are the greater the chances to steal them. 
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or SERIOUS — SocraL ELL-BEING, AND URBANIZATION BY 


= 
Rhode Island. ....... I 


New 


— 


Wyoming.. 


134 
237 
108 


a 2a See again our fourteenth note of reference. _ lll 
ae basic d data, see Statistical Abstract . 
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A DECADE OF SERIOUS CRIMES I IN ‘THE U! 


high; but the Negro, for example, i: The rates of serious crimes surely 
= responsible for the high rates of auto theft _ with the social and economic structure. No- 2 
in the South. He definitely does not spe-— robs banks where there are no 
-cialize in stealing automobiles; neither does to rob. Shoplifting depends upon the pres- 
is he monopolize the patterns of crimes ae ence of shops. Robbery depends, as well as 
"persons. Getting at this point, E. T. Hiller ‘Upon the cultural pattern, on many miles of 

ih recalls the ‘saying, “Call a man a liar in highways, filling stations, much travel, etc. — 
"Mississippi, and he will knock you down; Oklahoma Legislature, , when it e 

= | in Kentucky, he will shoot you; in Indiana, empted embezzlers from its criminal sterili- — 
a he will say, “You are another!’”** In any zation law, knew what classes in the social 
event, the Myriad variations in types of structure are likely to provide the -embezz- 
“an crimes committed by regions, Murder and aggravated assault are 
ie-. _ population groups apparently depend upon © committed by no-collar, not white-collar, 

= | cultural definitions of aggressive compe classes, as cultural patterns by which the | 

and to display them together with frustrated “effect psychological displace- 
other factors, some of which we have yet ment of their resentments. The greater the 

number belonging to these Tepressed groups, 

@. more likely it is that such patterns of 
CRIME, THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE, behavior may prevail 
SOCIAL WELL- BEING As to rural-urban differences in the soci 

The s social structure consists of ‘the way structure as related to crime 


‘ | struc 
in the various parts of a society it may .be observed that our crime reports 
are put together; of the interrelations of come from towns and cities, rather than 7 


= 


class, caste, and social institutions such as rural areas; but Table 9 shows that the 

family, church, government, and law; crimes studied and urbanization by states 
an _ the economic organization of the society and are not positively correlated. In fact, the 

: “ of the uses to which it has put its regional coefficient of correlation is —.36.* oe 
resources; of the rural and ‘metropolitan 

a developments that have taken place, and of eight s subfactors are divided into six ‘groups ups indica 

ai the relations of cities to their hinterlands. — tive of 1) economic well-being, 2) housing, 3) 


6. 


education and culture, 4) health, 5) the presence or — ~ 
absence of medical facilities, and 6) the degree of — 
participation in the franchise as the foundation 


social and economic goods or goals that are for the composite score as an index of social well-— 


4 valued in our society: adequate income, good ‘Being. 
houses, education, health, medical care, per- ‘a *I am well aware of the claims that have been - 9 


made by various writers who apparently have © 
7 
_ sonal and social development, and the right - “abundant — evidence to show that crime rates are 


to participate in the formation of public much higher in urban than in rural communities.” 


policy. equal to that of the next man.%* Walter C. Reckless (Criminal Behavior. New York: 


te whole population is faring in obtaining the 


Social. well- -being refers to how well the 


2 Professor Hiller is. Gusting Ss. S. -MacClintock, studies very well. As Reckless would agree, however, 
“The Kentucky Mountains and Their Feuds,” the place where a crime is committed and where © 
American Journal of Sociology, VIII (1901), 171, in| the offender lives may be far apart. The milieu 
ae of Sociology (New ¥ York : ‘Harper = and which produced him may be that of a Group Ill, , 
7 Bros., 1933), Pp. 280. IV, V, or VI city as outlined in Uniform Crime 

i a, *T have set forth the way in which my “index 
od a social wellbeing” is obtained in my article, “The 


: Reports, a much smaller town, or the open country, - 
while the offense he commits may be known in a 
Gaza and Social Well- being,” Sociology and Group I or II city. The records of committal of 7 
Social Research, XXXI (1947), 213-219. The -_ 1,083 children who were held in jail for a day 
- Posite score used in my article on “The Rank | or more in 1945 in Fort Worth (the city jail) | i 
a the States in Professional Leadership and Social show that 240 of them lived in other towns and 47 ’ 
= being,” Social Forces, XXIX (1947), 303- cities ranging in size from Chicago, Illinois to 
- 300, is slightly — different, because the factor of Morning Star, Arkansas, and 24 of them lived on — 
- professional leadership is there removed from the i, 
index with which it is being Twenty- 
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"points increase in n 1943) while millions were being. 


i > 44 from small out-of-state towns and cities, and 28 


The index of is found by compar- 
{ 


tendency toward higher indices of sia population and cul- 
serious crime in the more rural states owes — ture, and differential crime patterns are sig- 
its existence to the relationship between nificant factors in determining the 
urbanization and social well-being, an index and kinds of crimes committed. Depressed 
: of which is also provided in Table 9. The groups such as Negroes may commit. more 
of correlation between indices of offenses against persons than less depressed is 
social well-being and urbanization is +. or, | groups through the psy chology of displace- | 
and between social well- being and serious _ ment. Furthermore, states and r regions vary 
crimes, —.55 for the period 1937-39. + —_in rank by kinds of offenses committed with 
a Urbanization and social well-being, how-— variations in the social — structure and the 
ever, are both results of the degree of social _ opportunities afforded by the. varying social — 
and economic elaboration of a region’s re- and economic characteristics of given areas 
sources, and are thus, in great measure, re- to indulge in given | offenses. And finally nal 
_ lated to varying amounts and kinds of crime. . rah of the states in serious crimes is re- 


_ It is hardly appropriate nowadays for rural | 
dwellers to discourse length on the wick- 10. Crime Rates CORRELATED 
Our data indicate that the national serious ‘Indices of 


crime index remained relatively unchanged 


to 1943, but the trends were significantly 
downward in a majority of the states = 


1937-39 to the war period and -thenc nee 1937-39 to 1946... 
upward to 1946 and the postwar 


in the nation as a whole. Moreover, nom 


elements of the civilian population surely — Social well-being with 1937-39 1 rates. ae 
became more given to serious criminal 


havior to > the national index up (two lated social well- al 


in the armed forces. _ These conclusions in summary are re- 


Our data also suggest pond inten, the 


-*- towns and cities in Texas ‘out of Tarrent 
County, 18 lived in the metropolitan area outside the _ the data which need further research. And 


ity, 14 came from Texas cities in the categories haps by 1950 two things will have occurred. 
II and III, 26 from Group 1 cities in the state, First, Uniform: Crime R Reports may have 


to non-Texas cities of more than 50,000. Since ~ achieved mote ‘maturity; and second, the 


I am assuming that other cities follow a like pattern, _ decennial census ony. then make it possible ‘\ ‘| 
I believe my index showing a negative relationship to correct some “erroneous ‘impressions of Jf 
ar comparative rates. In the light of such 

vai velopments it will be easier for new investi- 


ing the national percentage (in 1940 i gations: of these specific research 


Percentage of urbanization by states move forward. 
= 


ont 


=. 
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Syste THE AT LANTIC FISHERIES* 


HEN the social ‘systems of Europe and which ‘ ‘inhere” in a ‘functional 
V: to the then future re Cana a analysis of roles related to the ends of eco- 


as -s 


‘economists, and various natural may y also see court in view 
scientists. of modern and ancient technologies. Kinship 
‘The fisheries several advantages he seen as property controv er- 

other: than freshness of materials for the 

social scientist. They are analagous to the 


nonliterate groups of the anthropologist inc 


= 


= 


wholes, “But unlike ‘those groups they are 
comparable to those of the Western law courts.” 


rural sociologists because they have existed More specifically, the or share 
Western history. These fisheries, then, the mode of distributing costs of and 


_ may serve as focal points to study existing come from a fishing voyage, gives one a 
and defunct value systems—codes, — chance to obtain materials to analyze AL N. 
tions of rights and duties, roles and statuses, ‘Whitehead’s sw veeping statement on custom. 
and fisheries have involved defi- contract. He has said: 


‘4 
nitions of sovereignty, wars, battles, treaties, of property— 


border disputes, tariffs, religious ideas, and simple minded assertion and simple minded 
technologi es—adv ances, lags adjust-  denial—are exaggeration. whole concept 
7, The mere existence of this space-tit -time a and with contractual power of forming fully 

‘ting is significant to a person carrying on defined external relations, broken down. 


a research. It means statistical records, stud- F The human beiag is inseparable from its ene 

> ‘ies, law cases, observations, narrow histories, vironment in each occasion of its existence. 

The environment which the occasion inherits 
is immanent in it, and conversely it is imma- 
nent in the environment which it helps to trans- 
mit. The favorite doctrine of the shift from 


other source “materials: can be found. 
_ Although the material is scattered and amor- 
= subject to so little analysis that it 
is practically raw data, still such materials e. 
do exist for consideration by many y workers ‘For that reason the dates on the law cases oy F 
many field. beyond have a function. One cannot indicate 


a Th “fish 1 a the sociological theorists who have used these con- 
eries especially good ‘sources cepts. But in this journal most readers can 


“of empirical data for the interpenetration 2 date and the dominant theorists of the time. __ 
of “economic” and ‘ ‘social” activity. This ay; ?It may be pointed out that while immediate 
paper deals with only one part of a study, — practical interests of the industry may or may not | 
itself part of a series. Even here it illustrates t "be germane to the purposes of an academic journal, 


a h h yore such interests in this problem do exist. In February © 
4 or the sociologist-economist u e use of such — 1947 the vessel owners association asked a Federal : 


concepts as use use and custom, Or | the rights — _ judge for a ruling on the question discussed beyond: 
Ownership of the fish as it comes out the water. 


Sianuscript received October 6, 1947. refused refused to to rule on it, 
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a customary basis for society to a contractural The problem: W ho owns om fish as “= 
_ basis, is founded on shallow sociology. There come out of os water and into the vessel’s 
is no escape from customa status. Thi s status 
concepts defining” this ownership a 
= are "acted upon in daily business activities. q 


A 


tomar status is s there, ; an inescapable 
tion. the other hand, the status a One holds that ownership inheres in the 
_ is never a full determination. There is always the — _ fishermen because they work on shares, and 
freedom for determination of individual em- ’ are, therefore, partners in the enterprise. iz 
_ phasis. In terms of high-grade human society, 2 A second definition maintains that the > 
there is always the customary fact as an essen- captain leases the boat, hires the crew, owns — 
_ tial element in the meaning of every contractual the fish, sells it, ey hac vice (by virtue of 7 
obligation. There can be no contract which does his command), . the role carries these 
for It is this third notion holds that ownership of the 
of skilled experts, for the interpretation of ex _ ership of the catch (the thing produced). . ; 
plicit contract in terms of explicit status. No code _ The experiences of people in the industry = 
_ illustrate why the confusion exists. A chain 


verbal statement can ever exhaust the 
background of presupposed fact. What does store buyer observed that the small boat 


alter for dominant interests within each social captains owned the fish, while the large boat hy 
_- is the relative importance of the oli owners did not. But the observation does not 


factors in general conscious experience deep enough. Ownership is not a function 


Z balance, fortunate or unfortunate, largely of boat size. 772 
"depends on the type of social inheritance « Further observation reveals that the small _ 

vided by that society. But contract is a mode boats he does business with are manned by | 


of expression for spontaneity. Otherwise it a. Italians, usually Genoese. These boats ; are 
_ meaningless, a futile gesture of consciousness. 


Let us indicate one problem and the el ae is also the head of the boat crew. 
~ radically different solutions which are held Blood relatives and in-laws form the crew. 4 
C. M. Wilson, Cornbread ant Cre Creek Water 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1040, p. 125. 
fact in any economic activity. “in the « flatly calls the fisherman a partner 
Whitehead, AD of ‘Ownership of the fish before being 
York, The Co., 1933), p. 80. on n board involves problems of territoriality and 
 *That this is not a straw man for me of knock | sovereignty. One may assure the student of such 
down see court cases cited beyond. Also: Eine questions that a good study of that problem as 
_ Hohman, “Fisheries,” in The Encyclopedia ‘of the defined among states and nations would find an 
>. Social Sciences, The Macmillan “Company, New interested audience among fishing trade associations — 
York, 1930, Vol. 6, p. 268. He uses “share system” and Federal officials. . It is a live problem. In situa- 
to cover both ‘ ‘wage system” and “simple partner- tions involving countries with an oceanic littoral — 
_ ship.’ ” _Empirically the term “share system” to the inclusion of territoriality in a definition of state * 
Zz cover both concepts is used. But analytically one 4 raises the question of the spatial limits of the 
must separate out the contradictory definitions _ state. Even in private property definitions of such 
covered by a single term. littoral areas, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
2, War Labor Board Case, The Maris Stella. _ Virginia have definitions differing from the other 
Lawyers concerned remember “. . .the owners of x states. Canada has to make exceptions to account _ 
the vessel and the crew are in a sense joint ad- — for earlier grants in the same situation. The United 
_-venturers. The basis on which the profits are shared . States Government case with oil companies in- — 
is called a lay.” volving sub tidal oil is such a problem. The Gulf 
a sodOf “profits are shared” then, juridicially, ‘the of Mexico is a scene of confusion in this matter. — 
- fisherman is a partner in the enterprise with certain , Russia and the United States differ in regard to 
- Fights and duties, and without other rights and the seaward extension of territoriality. The whole — 
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Then, may ask, How did such con- 
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is "Kinship, property, and wage structures ali rights and duties, in considering their func- 

bat fused. There is no one to challenge — in relationship to the means and ends" é 

> ~ authority of the boat captain since to do so of the voyage, they have not the duties and 

_ would also challenge his authority as head responsibilities of owners. One of the rights 

of family or kinship group. In any —_ they would lack would be a lien on the boat © 

group one may leave the family, but not or catch for their “wages. Ifa “partner in 
directly challenge role and status through ‘the enterprise”*® they would not have, under 
court action or other direct means. Massachusetts I law, for example, the —_— 

= same situation exists in most of the — tion n of a lien which | is confined exclusively 


_ Maine inshore vessels. When a Maine ap b wage earners. This is important to the 7 


he were head of a kinship system, i.e., for erator? In the old days this was held. Boats | st 
_ them, the captain owns the fish no matter were small. Widows of fishermen or towns- 


who owns the vessel. persons owned them and these people were 
i. 7 When attention shifts from the situation not practiced in the techniques of fishing. 
‘Yankee ani and immigrant fishing boats Hence they leased the boat to the captain. 

- both groups essentially rural and familistic In this period the captain did ev erything. 

Fi —another observation of A. N. W hitehead He hired, victualed, sailed, sold, took his — 
7 is seen as entirely pertinent. “There is a é- share out, and split the rest as agreed. ou 
striking analogy between the hazy notions There were many lays. ‘Under one of 

of justice in Plato’s Republic, and the hazy — them, the most common, the owner took 

notions of private property today. The mod- : one-fourth, “the quarter clear lay”; the a 

artisan, like Thrasymachus of old, is apt captain, ‘crew, and expense took the rest. 
to define it ‘as the will of the stronger’. Today the modern ‘trawler requires more 

- There is a differentiation of roles based gear. Therefore, the owner takes one-half of 
entirely on technical competency in the the gross and the rest is divided in various 

larger boats out of Boston. Kinship has ways. The owner of the modern trawler also 


nothing to do with captaincy. A man is a pays ce certain new expenses out of his half. 7 


a: captain ¢ on recommendation of owners who He guarantees a minimum of twenty-five 


give him four months to produce. If he oan _ dollars per trip. It is such an arrangement 3 aa 


_ not, he is put back on the deck. = =——_—ithat:_ makes the jury decide that the owner 
courts, however, do not concern is the operator. 
with kinship and competency in The earlier judges | “looked to 0 see” what 

the selection of captains, They ask other the vessel owner did. If he surrendered all 

; questions and find other answers. aa 

RB undamental to larger question of leasing. But if the ‘owner reserved an any func- 


a ownership before the law is the question: tion, he was in ultimate control. This would — 
a Who is operating the boat? be true where the 
ith this approach little is of the 


"inde 


"either the captain or the owner. It is not *This expression is a so I am 


* See article XXIV on the 60-40 lay, p. 5, of 

Atlantic Fishermen’s Union Lay. Certain customary 
A. op. p. 80. of the voyage are still paid by each party. 

"Mr. Frank Coffin of the Harvard os School: The fishermen pay for their food, the fuel, ice in 

_ Mr. George Windsor, formerly of that school; Mr. some periods of the year, etc. ‘ “Therefore” ae in - 
Clifferd Byrnes of Byrnes, Sanderson, Hale, and quotes because the actual split "within the limits — 
Morton, Boston; and Mr. Charles Haslam of Haslam, — indicated by this paper is the function of other 
Arnold and Sumpter of Providence, helped with than in gear 
these legal questions and answers. 


fishermen because in the 


“Took to the 


control or rights to the captain, then | a true i 


use 
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or carry on any activity Telated certain rights. This general rule 
. ‘to o fishermen. & ne 
_ Today, owners have dinees with clerical : Fishermen who are employed to go out from 


staffs. They = order boats back by radio. + port every day to the fishing grounds, and there — 
Further, the Federal Government collects to set and lift the nets, clean the fish , discharge 


— Social Security from the owners as employ- the catch, and reel the nets on shore, were a 


ef although one union attorney insisted held to be entitled to a lien, though they took | 
4 this could be considered merely as an ad- & no part in the navigation of the vessel. a 
| inistrative arrangement for the purpose of — services were performed on board the vessel, 
Br, that tax law. These things define the owner oa were in furtherance of the main object of 
operator. enterprise in which the vessel was engaged. 
_ One notices at once in the law the idea ter though’ they Aiea the results. -— 


‘means toa end. The courts, to use an lated to the ‘end, is the test is fester em- 


expression of the lawyers, “look to see” phasized by reference to sealers, 


__ whether or not a certain role furthered the They’ were considesed mariners ‘upon the same 
objectives of a given action. In view of principle that surgeons, stewards, cooks, 
a decision rights and duties are set forth. In a cabin boys are so considered. They were 


¥ whaling case whose share system was simi- r collaborers in the leading purpose of the ~~ 
lar to modern fisheries a judge remarks: = 
It is a matter of some surprise, that when the 


whaling business has been pursued so long and Jai h 
extensively as in this country, the adjudged dl aim a man was not a seaman ere 


‘ . cases should be so few that go to fix the rights _ merely tended the nets, did not aid naviga- 


relations of all concerned.1° tion, and | slept at home nights. ~The Court 
said that since the man aided | the fishing 


ie How are these rights and relations de- activity, he was a seaman since “. . . the ob- 
fined? In Jones on Liens one reads “Seamen 7 ject of voy age ® is the) test test seaman - 
in role of seamen have rights (liens) upon a not.” : 
vessel and its proceeds... . . (It is only in 
their) role as seamen not mechanics 


A that they 1 receive these tights.” ” More exten- 


=: maritime law as respects wages, conforms » fishermen owners of the catch. A judge — 
_ to the general law of the seas, which | gives a x years ago commented acidly on th this ‘idea: 


= lien upon a ship for his wages, as To the erroneous theory of the claimants, of a 


Cleirac says, ‘so long as a nail remains.’ His — charter by the crew, all the difficulty and } 


service is rendered primarily to the ship; doubt about the may 


= v. Allen, 13 Federal Cases, p. 1163. sf Jones, supra, p. 957. 
Jones, L. A., A Treatise on the Law of Liens. 
(Indianapolis : Bobb-Merrill Co., 1914), Vol. Il, “The Minna (Mich. 1882) 11 
supra, p. 955. from The 1 * The Dove (Mass. 1 


They were, therefore, maritime in their charac- 


another case the owners of the 


| 
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They had not a full right and pi power to select are bound to take care and ond dispose of them — 
their own agent for the sale of the catch, for ‘ for the benefit of all concerned. = 
the simple reason that they were not partners. a Rn Dee 
_ They were hired fishermen, whose wages were Later in the ca: case of the Carrier Dove, Te- 
"dependent on the success _ of the fishing in ferred to above, the judge said flatly about 7 
which they were engaged. Fishermen are sea- = fishermen that they were as whalers. Even 7 
_ men having uses and « customs?’ peculiar to their on: a “quarter clear lay” where the owners | 
business, but at the same time are, except as of the vessel receive one quarter of the gross 
modified by their peculiar contracts, express — without anything else deducted. Neverthe- _ 
— with Silva. It was s only | a way of 


her master, and ordinarily her owners.1® 


persistence ‘of the crew ownership the uncertain returns of the business for 
idea is remarkable. The courts seem to have a fixed rate of wage.”*? 
7 one been clear on the | matter. In 1837 a The question then arises of the responsi- 
court “cited a fishing case to illustrate an | bilities, and methods for discharging them, — a 
“imperfect partnership.” _ of the vessel operators to the fisherman. In 
interested the explaining that, one is led to consider prob- 
_ ably the strangest commodity exchange in 


fruits of the adventure, and depend for their ; 
remuneration on its success. But the fishermen — the United States, the New England Fish 


are not in such cases considered as partners Exchange. All fish brought to Boston by a a 
with the owner in the proper sense of the word. — fishing vessel must be sold at auction on that 
The shares for which they the exchange. But in the situation where a ves- 
nature of sel owner is also a wholesaler one finds: A 
buyer purchasing a product he is selling. It 
3ut in 1894 the idea of partnership was as pis 
strong as it had been in 1837 and as it is now _ would appear to illustrate Ruth Benedict’s | 
when it is published in a book of the day. _ statements thet a society will go to any 
7 


lengths to preserve a custom no longer di- pee 
tn was at one time contended that this con- a With the technology used in the industry 
tract (lay or of before the beam trawler one could determine 


j ‘catch from 1 that his share ii in 


“owner of the proceeds; but upon considering 2 
_ the nature of the business, and the best mode © proceeds might be.” In Story v. Russell the: 


4 of securing its object, and the interests of court referred to a ‘United States juenaed 


a parties, it has been judicially settled that which ordered that agreements 
the legal ownership in the oil and other pro- shall that the fish or the 
rests in the the vessel, w who 

cf. Siieone Cleirac, Us, et coustumes de la mer *The Carrier Dove, supra, p. 112. In another 
4 Bordenur, Par I.M. Millanges, imprimeur, 1661. decision one finds: “Where the owner of a vessel 


Uses and customs” is another concept used lets her to a master for a fishing voyage on a lay 
_ by which the master and owner are to pay ? 


it runs all through these cases. , running expenses, and the master ships his own __ 
s The Carrier Dove, supra. att (en crew, they are not partners with the master in 

The Crusader (D.C. Mass. 6 Federal the enterprise, so as to be liable with him for 

| Cases, 927. A remark by the judge shows the © _ advances made to him by the owner for running 

a antiquity of the questions: “The ordinance for the 7 expenses.” The Mettacomet (Mass. 1915) 230. 
marine of Louis XIV enumerates four modes in Reports, p. 308. 
_ which mariners are engaged, that is, for wages by * Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, | Penguin — al ig 
te month, or for the voyage; for a share of the Books, Inc., New York, 1046, p. oS ae |S 
or ” Coasters: and privateers also ™* There ‘would still be the problem of what the 


and vessel, captain, ete. contributed to the 
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. . .Which may _ jointly interested in the ship or ’ cargo, 50, with the: 7 

_-- @ppertain to the "fishermen shall be divided owners, in the common acceptance of such an _ 
Vag among them in proportion to the quantities or interest. Yet it is certain, that they are jointly 
a number of such fish which they — have = in the proceeds or products of the 


spectively caught.25 cargo, leaving the technical title in it till sold 
a 


b th t of the concern, th 
_ satin ae to be in the managing part of the conce e 
‘There was a direct between the owners of the vessel.2® What is the true nature 


_ number of fish Conght and a man’s share. of the interests, then, in the cargo on the 


Under the statute, a right of the transaction? The owners seem to 
take his share of the fish, and this was a be a species of trustees for the seamen in com- 
= at one time the custom. . .the fisherman me mon 1 with themselves. It is sort ofa joint s stock — 
_ being entitled to five- eighths parts of the fish 
which may be caught on board said schooner _ and other shareholders the net products of the 
. .. and also to five-eights parts of the money trust are to be divided in certain agreed pa ual 


which by law is allowed to said schooner. 


. Referring to this statute in Pierce’s ‘United — bilities to the fishermen. They must see that 


_ States Code 1910, 4048, Jones wrote: is Cae... crew receives S as high a price as possible 


ode 1 
_ This statute provides that the master of a vessel for the fish. - As an ee se writer said: a 


em ployed in cod or mackeral fisheries shall Jp the marine e fisheries by far the most common — 
agree in writing with the - fishermen employed — re plan is to pay each member of the crew by a 
that the fish caught which belong to the fisher- share in the value of the catch. Under this plan 
men shall be divided among them in proportion the compensation received by individual fisher- 


to that men is primarily dependent on the quantity of 
fish caught and the unit price received for them, 


and secondarily on the items deducted from the 
This method of protecting the fisherman’s gress. ond before arriving at the crew's 
share existed when dory fishing allowed the nt 
tally of each man’s dory to be kept. But 
_ the great nets that sweep along the bottom A situation alk am in which the i? 
_ today leave no room to decide what each jis paid by the price of the fish on the open 
man’s effort and luck contributed to the market. To protect the crew even though tl the 
_ whole. Sum the men are on a shares. The ques- -. v vessel owner already , owns the fish he must : 
put it up for auction. It is true that he is ; 


to the funds from which the men are to be buying back his own fish. The mechanism 
of the ex exchange, in this matter, is a method 
"ln 1895, the case of Joy ‘Allen con- of arriving at the wages of fishermen. It is 


sidered that very a method of a monetary value on 


> 
US. Sts. at Large, 535, section 4301. He Puy i—>- of ownership and control. Applied here, 
Story v. Russell, supra, p. 158. The court it becomes: Can one realistically consider an 
i quoted, in part, old shipping papers used in New stockholders of General Seafoods, a subsidiary a 
_ England. They were found in Abbott on Shipping General Foods, to be operators of a fishing vessel 
(7th Am. Ed.) 858; and in Curtis on Merchant on the high seas? If not and one asks who — 
4 Seamen, 389. I hzve not checked the court’s sources. * vessel as a test of ownership, then would the 
Jones, supra, p. 958 managers of General Seafoods? This indeed a 
_ ™Or earlier, when hand- lining over the side of — pletes the cycle from managerial control to — 
vessel. Cf. also the case where a fisherman ship by the managers (operators). 
separated from the vessel is paid off proportional Sp 
to his contribution before being separated. Martin - “Earnings and Methods of Wage Payment = 
Carroll” (Mass. Federal Reporter, p. the Fishing Industry,” Monthly Labor 
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ESTION} AIRE VERSUS 1 INT ERV VIEW METHODS 

the results of work and hence of we it- would then the courts and 


: make. One of their attorneys raised the ques- While the economic-power origin, the will 
| tion: Granted that control of the fish rests of the stronger, of the law ae out 
| in the owners, how is control itself created: 


keting in New Bedford and Gloucester. a ruling.** Once they became 

such rules are established, , will that show “ners” they would assume other re 

- control by fishermen of the fish caught?** bilities, one would have to posit, and also 
_ Then would the learned judges look to see lose the lien and resort to the owners in 

who the operators are and decide that the event of bodily injury. As long as organiza-— 
are? Of course the fishermen tions must make functional differentiations 

‘Why use this system?” was part and rights will be differentiated on the other. 


of this paper. It leads to a discussion of values and = custom and contract require it. © 


— 


statutes which added too much to the length of this 
paper. A functional analysis is being rewritten As a of fact, when the 
‘paper was written in 1942 for Professor Talcott 
In one case the court observed: “The method Parsons, this observation on the union was made. = 
sale is not decisive the question of In February 1047 the union opposed the motion 


title. . .”, The Carrier Dove, supra, p. 978. _ to have the Federal 2 rule on 


UNCATEG ORIZE D> RESPO! 


+ 


4 


a b questions were included in an 
with a (fo of the same methods ol 
uncategorized questions were employed. 
_ The subjects in this investigation were the forms cc contained no no » identificational -questio 
same as those used in the previous study: and were presumably anonymous, the iden- 
aa sixty- nine college girls w who first an- tity of each respondent could be determined 7 
_ swered a face-to-face interview on their love from a comparison of some of the back- - 
family relationships and who one year ground g., date and of birth- 
4 naire which included some of the : same ques- 
tions as were contained in the interview. of responses were finally obtai 
_ * Albert Ellis, “Questionnaire versus Interview y Sponses were included on both the interview 


= in the Study of Human Love Relation- and presentations. These 
= Amer. Soc. Rev. , XII, (Oct. 1947), 541-53. Seer 
(Oct, 1947), as 
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How old were you the very iirst time = THE FInpINcs 


you became infatuated or fell in love with a The results of the study, in terms of mean 
man or boy? scores, standard deviations, differences be- 

_ 2. Before you were twelve years old, how _ tween ‘means, and t’s, are shown in Table I. 

Oy many different men or boys were you in- = Scrutiny of the data of Table 1 reveals the 
a 3. Between the age of twelve and eighteen, In all but one instance, the subjects 


_ how many different men or boys were you in- au 


. fatuated or in love with? Bee er _ which seems to be a more self-incriminating 
4. How many different times have you or unfavorable manner than they answered © 
_ infatuated or in love with two or more the face- to- -face interview. They | admitted = 
men or once? questionnaire first falling in 1 love earlier, 
a being more frequently in love between twelve | 
- many men or boys are you now fond of, but | _and eighteen, being more frequently in love 
infatuated or in love with? two or more males at a time, and hav- 
6, Not counting your - close relatives, how ing less friendly relations with both boys and 
many women or ~ are you now fond s than they admitted during t the inter- 
; __ To test the significance of the iain 2. Only on one item did the subjects give 
between the respondents’ mean answers mean response score that seemed to be 
_ these six questions given first by the inter- more incriminating for the interview than 
view y and then by the anonymous question- the questionnaire presentation: namely, oo 
naire technique, mean scores were obtained the question, Before you were twelve years — ; 
_ for both sets of answers to each question, the old, how many different men or boys were 4 
differences between the two sets of infatuated or in love with? There prob- 
“were observed, and Fisher’s was ably w as, however, a special reason why 
each difference, -more mean admissions of being infatuated 


_ ANSWERED DuRING AN INTERVIEW AND LATER ON AN ANONYMOUS QUESTIONNAIRE 


a. Number of males was in 


moles subj ject was in “a 


eighteen 


Number of times subject fell in 


fond of but not i in 
now —< 9- st 


Number of males subject i is now 
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or in love before were on consistent to presump-— 

_ interview than on the questionnaire adminis- tion that some real difference exists between — 

tration. For, in the course of the interview, the mean results obtained « on the two ad- ; 

whenever a respondent replied that she ministrations. 

never infatuated or in love with any male §. The variabilities of respondents’ an- 

her 1 twelfth year, the interviewer fol- Swers, as shown by | the standard deviations: 


or Never? Whereupon the would the interview than on ‘the questionnaire 
_ sometimes reconsider her answer and decide i items. This may mean that during the inter- 
that she really had, at this time, been | in- Bf view the subjects tended to give more c 


_ fatuated or in love with one or more males. . ventional responses; while during the ques- 


ier a On the questionnaire administration, of tionnaire administration they more freely 
lve course, no question was asked other than ‘ gave less conventional, and hence more ‘Vari- 


the printed one. Consequently, the fact that able, responses. _ 


the girls admitted having slightly more pre- To see if the changes shown 
and pubertal love attachments on the interview of Table 1 might possibly have been caused 4 
than they did on the questionnaire may well by a few of the respondents’ making» con- 
wa have been the result of the additional prob- siderable changes from the interview to the 2 i, 
ive ing, on this particular question, that some- _ questionnaire administration while the ma- : 
be | times occurred during the former question- jority were giving identical responses to 


an ng method. It should be emphasized that — two presentations, an examination was made 
to ; a only on this one question, of the six re- of the sixty-nine subjects’ responses to — 
ported in this study, was any probing done of the six items to determine how many gave 
during the interview administration. . All different questionnaire. than 
other questions were asked in the same non-_ swers, and whether the “changes were made — a 
"probing manner on both interview and a more or less favorable direction. 
tionnaire administrations. Table” 2 "presents the data’ relating to 
_ 3. Although the fact that a year elapsed — me made by the respondents from the — 
between the taking of the interview and the interview the questionnaire administra- 
may have influenced the tion of the items. Analysis of of these data ‘Te- 
changes that occurred on the last three veals the following points: 
(though hardly on the first three) questions, The subjects made more unfavorable 
it does not seem likely that the changes in than favorable changes from the interview 
the girls’ affectional histories which n may have | ‘to the questionnaire administration on five 
: occurred during this extra year were suf- - of the six questions. This agrees exactly with — 
ficient to account for the obtained differ- the data of Table 
ences. On questions No. 5 3 and No. 6, in ~* On most of the questions, about half _ 
fact, the lapse of a year between interview the subjects changed their responses from 
and. questionnaire administrations should the interview to the presenta- 
_ presumably have made for an increase in the tions. 
mean number of friendships; while, in fact, 3. On most of the « auitiadn, about twi ice 
a decrease was shown. On question No. 4, it as many response changes were made in a } 


ah is possible that with the lapse of an addi- less favorable than in a more favorable di- 
y Fa tional year the 1 respondents would have had 4 rection. on the questionnaire administration. 
additional chance to become infatuated vertical check also was made to see how 
= = to fall in love v with two or more > males at ¢ each of the sixty-nine subjects reacted to the — 


once; but the observed increase seems six x questions considered as a whole. It 
large to be accounted for mainly by th this found that on the six questions the average 
time interval factor. subject gave 3. 16 identical questionnaire and 
While only one of the cl changes i in favor interview responses 2. 84 changed 
of more self- revelatory questionnaire results sponses. Of the changed responses, 1.82 were _ 
Bi statistical significance, the o others sare made ir in a less favorable direction on the ek 
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"AMERICAN ‘REVIEW rh; 
‘Direction (CHANGES Responses oF Srxty-Nine CoLLecE Girts To Six Ipenricat 


_——ss&Frrrst ANSWERED DvuRING AN INTERVIEW AND LATER ON AN ANONYMOUS QUESTIONNAIRE : 
ERED DU TEW AND LATER ON AN ANONYMOUS QUESTI 


Number of ‘Subjects Responding 


Le 


Questionnaire Questionnaire Questionnaire 
Response less Response more Response 
F 
Favorable Fay orable than Identical With 


Interview Interview Interview 


2. Number of males subject was in love ita 
ith before twelve 


Number of males subject was in lage a 


. Number of times subject fell in wie — 
_- with two or more males at at once pa 
Number of males is now fond 
of but not in love with 
. Number of females subject is now 


questionnaire and 1.04 in a more ‘favorable anonymous questionnaire they did toa 
direction. face-to-face interview. Not only were the 


ca vm Finally, it it was found that of the sixty-n nine mean responses of the subjects to the Aon 


giving interview and questionnaire tionnaire more self-revelatory than 


ably should have been not at all affected by bya a ratio of almost two to one. The ob- 
the one-year interval between > administra- served changes, moreover, were made by a 
x tions—20 (29%) gave identical responses to r: great many subjects rather than by only a 

= to two out of three; 11 (16%) aa It would certainly ; seem, 1, therefore, ‘that | for 
is “4 gave identical responses to one out of three; the particular group and the questioning 
and 6 (9%) ) gave identical a to ‘none techniques employed in this experiment, the q 

three questions. anonymous questionnaire tended to give 


eres iain foregoing experimental ‘data it At the same time, the unique probing sae 


“would ‘seem that when in an un- of the interview technique was also high- 
ring by the results of the study. For on 


currences in - their lives, and which presum- a= more, rather than less, self-revelatory : 


— 


3 girls included i in the present study tended to tod delve a little deeper into some respond- — 
he i act in a manner similar to that previously ents’ answers, more self-revelatory ’ Tesponses — 
abserved in their categorized respoases: that were obtained on the interview than on the 
is, they rather consistently gave self- questionnaire administration. 
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BACKGROUNDS OF LEADING “AMERICAN CIEN’ 
i - pointed out in the preceding paper—that the = that the subjects gave more self-revelatory or 
experimental evidence favoring the question- unfavorable questionnaire than interview re- 
‘naire procedure applies only to ordinary re- ~ sponses. On the sixth question, where — : 
search studies and not at all t to depth-cen- - tional probing was done on the interview 
tered personality diagnosis, since the experi- administration, more self- revelatory or 
mental procedure was concerned only with favorable responses were obtained on the in- 
terview versus questionnaire methods as re- _ terview than on the questionnaire procedure. 
search techniques. It was further found that the sixty- nine 
Since the findings of the present paper are ‘subjects tended to change almost half their 7 
quite in conformity with those of the pre- responses from the interview to the ques- 
vious one, the latter’s conclusion may here- tionnaire administrations; and that of the 
with be repeated: that, in investigations of changes made on the questionnaire, almost 
love and family relationships of college sub- ‘ twice as many were less rather than more 
jects, , the questionnaire method of gathering favorable to the respondents. The changes, 
as data seems to be at least as ‘satisfactory as ‘moreover, were made by 1 many of the sub- 
‘the interview method and may indeed pro- jects rather than by afewofthem. 
duce more self-revelatory meacomap ening =a It was concluded that for the purpose of 
the interview method. studying love and family 1 relationships of 
lege subjects, the questionnaire method of 
SUMMARY gathering data seems to be as satisfactory 
3 Following a a previous published study a as the interview method and may indeed 
paring interview and questionnaire responses produce more _ self-revelatory "information 
; sixty-nine college girls to categorized qquee- than the interview method. At the same time, 


was found that on five of the six questions 
there consistent Gifferences indicating feren 


: 
N EXTENSION to studies of other Ameri- geology, mathematics, pathology, 

can notables’ a study has recently ‘been physics, physiology, psychology and» zool- 

_ made of scientists starred in the bio- $ ogy). The 906 persons who returned the No- 
directory “American” Men of vember, 1946 questionnaire were about two- 
ence” 1906- 1944. It is based largely upon thirds of the starred scientists living then 
returns from a comprehensive questionnaire. _ _ for whom satisfactory addresses were avail-_ 
The 2607 scientists who have been starred able. As most of the scientists signed their 

, it was that those 
scientists, voted to be the ‘leading who filled out the questionnaires included 
ta workers i in one of 12 — (anat- most of the living leaders in these sciences. > 
omy, a anthropology, botany, was impressive how large a percentage 


the Nobel Prize winners, the past presidents 
* Manuscript received September 6, 1947. 

*Visher Am. Jour. Sociology, March, 102 

551-557; ibid., PP. 735-7573 Social 


of the American “Association for the Ad- — a ‘ 
-vancement of Science, and the members of 
October, | 1932) PP. National Academy of Sciences filled 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RE 


“the questionnaires. Hence the data here machinists "photographers, blacksmiths, 


given chiefly concern a a highly sele selected group 


fathers w "were apparently ‘relatively unskilled | 
_ OCCUPATIONS OF THE SCIENTISTS’ ieee laborers (3 were listed as laborers, 2 as 


(GRANDFATHERS 

-mounter, railway worker, steel worker). 
> About 46 per cent of the starred scientists For the entire group of fathers for whom | 
Who reported had fathers who were profes: information is available, 
sional men; 22 per cent of the fathers were — 1s 


of leading scientists. Only 10 > ine viduals out of the nearly goo 


miners, 1 each as fisherman, logger, _ stove 


business men and a like number were farm- cont with materiele. and 93 
ers; about 8 per cent were ski skilled chiefly “with their heads.” 


and less than 1 per cent were apparently un- ‘The scientists’ grandfathers ‘were more 
skilled laborers. Of the largest group, ‘the largely farmers than was true of their 
o'] professional one, 29 per cent of the fathers fathers (44 per cent for the paternal grand- 
7 w= teachers, 21 per cent were ‘clergymen, — fathers and 42 per cent for the maternal ones 


14 per cent were phy sicians, 9 per cent were contrasted with 22 per cent for the fathers) 2 


lawye ers. Five per cent were classed as scien- partly reflects the fact that a century or 
tists. Other professional occupations repre- ago, when the grandfathers of the average 


_ sented by 2 to 8 per cent of the fathers were tarred scientist were young, ‘farmers com- 


=, administrators (7.5% each), prised more than nine-tenths of the nation’s 

and architects (2%). offset the much larger percentages of 
a breakdown of two of the professional the grandfathers than of fathers who were 

groups is s of interest. About half of the teach- farmers, the percentage engaged profession- 


ers taught in colleges or universities. Of the — ally was almost exactly half as great (22 and ed 


per were Congrega- 23 per cents contrasted with 46). 
tionalists, 20 ‘per ‘cent Methodists, 19 per 


_~per ce cent each Episcopalians and Lutherans fathers (39 and 35 per cents vs. 21). ‘Physi-- 


Clergymen comprised a much larger per- 


cent Presbyterians, 10 per cent Baptists, » ee of the grandfathers than of the 


10 per cent other Protestant and 12 per cent cians were likewise more numerous in the 


were not specified. In proportion to the num- older generation (18 and 28 per cents vs. 14). 5 ; 


= bers o! of clergy: men in the United States at the 2 Lawyers were equally numerous among 
* time when the av erage starred scientist was fathers and paternal grandfathers but much | 


a youth, Congregationsiists, Episcopalians less ‘common (2%) | among maternal grand-— 


tions, were represented most heavily. ‘Teachers included 18 or 19 per cent 


half (51% ) were merchants 15% ‘were of the fathers. 
manufacturers, 14% were salesmen. Other — _ The relatively large percentages of 

physicians or lawyers reflects the fact that 


q - Of the fathers engaged in business (22%), the grandfathers in contrast with 29 per cent a 


cluded a few dairymen, ranchmen, stock — educated men entered one of these profes- 
breeders, horticulturalists. sions, especially the clergy. 


~The skilled workers’ group (8%) was The percentage of the who 
- quite diversified: about half worked with were engaged in business was almost ol a 


tools of various sorts but nearly 40 per cent same as for the fathers (22 vs. 23). The} = 


worked “with their heads.” Those ‘using centage engaged in the skilled trades was 


tools included ‘carpenters tailors, for the older generation q 


A 


ilies The 22 per cent classed as farmers in- at that time a very large share of the better 
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(11, 13 vs. 8 per cents). teenie — = tion or at that time, it is evident 


than one per cent of the grandfathers were that such centers y yielded leading scentiate 


unskilled laborers, at a relatively high rate. 

EARLY RESIDENCE OF ‘STARRED sciennists paren parents were, for majority, “in ‘moderate 

4 Nearly y all of the questionnaire returns — circumstance” (57%), “well off” for 9 per 

_ gave data as to the distributional type of the “cent (of 883 returns) and ‘ ‘comparatively 

residences of the parents of the scientists financially poor” for 34 per cent. 

while they were young. For 22 per cent it | Only one-eighth of the scientists reporting a 

was on a farm, for 15.5 per cent in a rural ~ = had not been aided by scholarships, fellow- 

village, for . 31 per cent in a small city, for ships or assistantships in their college or 
25 per cent in a large city ar for 6.5 per — graduate training. Somewhat more than two- 7.4 

cent” in a suburb of or near a large ~ _ thirds (68%) reported that they had been 5 

Thus considerably more than half lived in significantly aided. Aid in the graduate 
cities. In proportion to the share the city school was had by 66%, in college by 40 40. 

made of the national total at the per 

time when most of these scientists were 


young, cities yielded about times ; as SCIENTISTS’ 


3 


In America, Ww yhere nearly all of the world’ 
“About 40 per ‘cent of the leading racial stocks are represented, there is con-— 
scientists reported on the matter lived siderable interest in their comparative con- 
_ as adolescents near a college but 29 per cent | tribution. Cattell in 1904 found that “more | 
Tied at what they considered to be a rela- than half of the scientists were at least half 
tively” remote "distance. their “college of Puritan stock.” Since 1904, the Puritan 
training, 43 per cent of these scientists trav- stock in America has formed a declining per- 
less. as from their wed centage of the total population. . The millions 
ome, many of them less than 5 miles. About of immigrants who have arrived in America : 
per cent travelled 25-100 miles and a since 1800 have contributed an increasing 
percentage 100-300 miles. Only 8.5 per cent share of our population. These changes i in- 
went 300-700 miles but 7 per cent went more = creased the desirability of obtaining informa- 
than 1000 miles. == === ~~ tion on this subject by the 1946 question- — 
For their graduate tr training, about a fifth naire. A total of 874 of the 906 scientists 
travelled from their parents’ home then less who ‘reported on their racial stock. 
than 25 miles, and about the same percent- ‘Instead of the “more than half” found by 
ages travelled 25 to 300 miles, or 500 to - Cattell, Puritan stock contribution has de- 
2000 1 miles, or more than 2000 o miles. Gradu- clined to 31 per cent who are half or more 
ate study was done in only one university Puritan. “Other English” stock is second, — 
_ by 54 per cent of those reporting, in two German third and the Scotch and Scotch | 
_ universities by ; 32 per cent, in three by 12 > nh almost as well represented ; as the Ger- 
_ per cent, and in four to six by 3.5 per cent. mans. Jews make up 3 or 4 per cent of each ; 
qa Since an earlier study of notables disclosed a category, surpassing for those who are one- 
that political centers (the county "seat or quarter” or more the other lesser ‘stocks 
tat tal) yielded rel ] z he Dutch. As b th 
state capital) yielded re atively many no- cept the Dutc s between the scientists 
tables, the questionnaire to the scientists in- who reported to Cattell on their racial stock 
‘quired on thi t. The returns disclosed in 1904 and the 874 who in 
c quire on this poin e returns disclose in ae and t e 574 who ‘reported in the 
that 43 per cent of the parental homes were 1946 "questionnaire, three conspicuous — 
_ in a political center, 23 per cent were near : changes are a -telative > decline in P Puritan — 
| such centers and ‘only 34 per cent were 5 ~ stock, an an increase in German ——— 
relatively remote. As such centers included and in Jews. 
only a small fraction of Because ‘the: various racial stocks are e rep- 
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they have been analyzed sciences. were oldest child, for 22 per cent second, 


Puritans are most numerous relatively among _ for 14 per cent third, for 9 per cent fourth, an 


geologists. The Scots are represented rather also for 9 ‘per cent they were ‘fifth or sixth 


* and ‘mathematics, where Jews are most nu- later (one was the thirteenth child). These 


merous. data suggest that the oldest child is some- 


tives who have been scientists. _Neariy than is a somewhat later one. 


had by half of the scientists. ‘OF those not “only. children were benefited thereby. 
_ with such relatives, slightly more than half Sixty per cent reported that they had been 
=o believed that they have been stimulated or distinctly benefited, 27 per cent slightly 
; otherwise aided by having such a relativ .- = only 2 per cent that they had been 
ARENTAL AGE AND FAMILY RANK About half of the starred scientists re- 
Other environmental influences long recog- ported their own age when their first child 


nized as significant is the age of one’s parents was born. Only 7 per cent had a child be- 


_ when he or she is young, and whether or not fore they were 25, 33% while 25- 29, 34% 
there are other children, and if there an are, while 30- 34) 17% ‘walle 35-39, 6% while 
the si subject’s ; position in the family. wy 
_As for centuries there has been contro- ; the scientists at the birth of their first child | 

= ‘am over what parental age is most favor- was about 33. A large majority i indicated _ 
_ able for the children, the | questionnaire asked that they would recommend having a child 
_ information on the age of the scientist’s par- __ earlier than they themselves did. Only 2.5 ; 


_ents when he was born. 1. Almost one-fourth © per cent of the scientists who expressed an_ a ‘ 


of the fathers of the starred scientists were opinion on their children’s influence on their 


aged 25 to 29 when he or she was born and achievement considered that it had been 4 


a third were 30 t to 35 years old. More scien- detrimental; about 30 per cent oe 
tists were a after the father was 47 than it of little ¢ or no ewreny more than two- 


ages 24 to 33, when about t 58 cent of {DECISION AS sm work 


‘the scientists were b born. The median age for we! environmental influence of obvious 
the fathers was about 35, of the mothers 29. he = importance is the decision as to one’s” 
Both of these ages are at least 3 years above 
that of the ‘general population at the date ro sts di 
when most of the scientists were born. by aera 4 - cided to become scientists before. they were 
Most of the scientists reported on the size 15 and more than half decided before most 
Pia the family to which he or she A oe of them entered college; nearly 9/10 decided 
and his or her position in the family i in order before graduating from college. . Their deci- a 
-. birth. In brief, of the families to which _ sion to specialize in the science in which they 
the scientist belonged, ‘8 per cent: had ‘only were later starred was made, as they recall 
one child, 21 per. cent had two, 25 per cent i it, before the normal years for entering col- 
oS three, 17 per cent had four, 12 per -— lege by about 30 per cent, and during the © 
had five, a like percentage I had six or seven, college years by about a half. Hence nearly © 
while 7 per cent had 1 more than seven chil. had before graduating from col- 


equally in the groups except in astronomy and for 3.5 per cent they were seventh or 


About half of the scientists have had rela~ what more likely to be a leading scientist — 


quarter of these had a scientist brother and In questionnaire an expression of q 
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‘The 2 age of was youngest for a a third that it con- 
those in mathematics and the exact sciences tributed little. Nearly two-thirds consider 
and lowest in anthropology, pathology, phys- that their college training contributed much, 
- jology, and psychology, for which groups and less than 1/12 thought that it was of i 
roughly 50-75 per. cent decided after they little value to them. Graduate training» was 7 
were 22. of much value to nearly all. Post-doctoral 

‘The questionnaire inquired as to who, if training was had by about half of the group — 

anyone, especially influenced the decision to. replying, of which 85 per cent considered 
- peconte a scientist. In brief, a high ‘school — it highly beneficial and the remainder — 
teacher was highly significant in the decision erately beneficial 


for one-sixth; a college teacher was of great Thus, although hundreds of “pai 


significance for 42 per cent; the student’s without a doctorate have been starred, and 


father for 15 per cent; his ‘mother for 10 many scores without a college degree, it oa q 
_ per cent; some other relative for 10 pet apparent that these types of training were 
cent; and some other person for 6 per | cent. "judged beneficial by most of the group. 
The questionnaire requested that if more Graduate study was particularly valuable. 
_ than one person was checked, a double check Non- academic experience also Tated Tela- 
> made for the person. who was especially tively high. 
important in the decision. Of the total num- Three- quarters the scientists felt that 


‘ ‘ber of double checks, college teachers got _ personal encouragement had been a signifi- 


_ about three times as many as the next cate-_ cant influence . Forty- two per cent reported — 


‘The decision to o specialize in their science : little significance. ona half of this > 


. 4 was notably influenced by teachers and rela 


tives. Of those classed as important but a by: persons respected,” 37 per cent “by” hav- 
_ double checked as most important, parents ing been given superior opportunities” and 
exceeded college teachers ; except in biology. + 17 per cent “by the receipt of public recogni- 
(double checked) college teachers were high .. classification of the persons who af-— 
est in each of the four groups of sciences forded encouragement reveals _ that college 
used in tabulating the returns of this part and graduate school teachers were relatively — 
of the questionnaire (exact : sciences, biology, important, followed by parent and wife. Of 
medical sciences, geology). College teachers those who who were double checked because 
got 41% of the double checks, parents 23 especially stimulating, the percentages 
i approximately: graduate school teach- 


er er 41, , college teacher 20, | parent 11, wife 8, 


siblings” 5 per cent, other relatives 5 per 
cent, other | persons 10 per cent. High school pre-college teacher co- -worker 5, other a 
teachers ranked highest in the exact sciences. friend 5, other relative 3, own student or a 
half of the chemists, astronomers, scholar ‘not personally | known 2. 


mathematicians and a third of the Physicists The academic years contributed to 
—- on their science before attaining the scientists’ achievement in several w ays. Most 
normal age of college freshmen. eee _ important of these was in the establishment tad 
SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE ambition. It was reported by about half 


SCIENTISTS’ ACHIEVEMENT of special importance. ‘The learning of 


Opinions on the value to them of various n 
sorts of training shows that nearly a third ing of good examples and. the learning - 
Of the starred scientists reporting cuneiier facts each were reported by about one- -fifth. 


to their later achievement, while somewhat 
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portant. “Forty- per cent double or 27% were in the Bast 
Be the establishment of higher ideals plus the North Central States, 591 (26%) in the = 
stimulation of their ambition. The Middle Atlantic States, 469 (21%) in New 
of was checked by 22 per England, 268 (12%) in the West North 


and 


lantic States, 69 (3%) in the South Central 
States, 22 in the Mountain» States 
high 2 achievement by o one or more of several a 69. ( 3%) in the Pacific States. — 4 
additional influences than the personal ones _——‘In proportion to the population at the ] 
on just discussed. Of those, curiosity ranked time of their birth, New England yielded 7 
highest, followed by rivalry, and “to justify at almost twice the rate for the Middle At- 
_ the faith of others in me.” “The desire to antic and North Central States, almost _ 
justify the faith of others” ranks highest three times the rate for the Ww est, five times | : 
among the moderately stimulating influences, as many as did the South | ‘Atlantic ‘States 
_ followed by the desire to obtain the satis- and about 13 times as many as the South | 
faction of recognition. Among the greatly Central States. 
stimulating influences, curiosity is far ahead, 
= the desire to help ranking as the only 


other _ significant one. Among the slightly 


_ stimulating influences » chief are rivalry, e : the yield of notables may advantageously — 
forts to increase one’s own opportunity, and ~ be considered with our attention focused on 
“to obtain recognition. in the environment. First let us 


consider climate. Ellsworth Huntington’ 


BIRTHPLACES BY REG! that a fairly favorable climate is 


‘One. -sixth of the starred were "prerequisite to a high civilization, and hence 
foreign-born. From Canada and Britain each — to the yield of numerous leaders, is not ade-— 
about 80 came and from Germany 73. Other - quately tested by the data here studied a as 

t areas with their contributions are Russia 22 parts of the United States which were 
Scandinavia 23, ‘Austria 20, Switzerland 18, = well- -populated when most of these notables 
Netherlands 12, Hungary > 10, Poland = were born have at least a a fairly | favorable 
*F rance 8, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Ire- - climate. The southward deciles is, howe ever, — 
land each 5, Italy 3. Other European coun- completely in accord with that theory. It . 

4 tries yielded 8, the West Indies 5, Africa 3 may be partly caused by the selective effects _ 

- and Asia (mostly « children of American Mis- _ a the winters. The long, cold winters of the 


sionairies) 27 ‘more northern states are unfavorable 


Negroes 2 and are not at all to the liking of 
> grants the yields w were e greatest from Switzer- - the easy-going type of whites, both of whom 
a .. : land, Canada, Britain and Netherlands. are numerous in the South. Consequently, 

Yields ay half as s large (about & per 4 although Missouri and Virginia, for example, — : 
ior white people and have 


viv 


Hungary and Russia. _ Scandinavia yielded many leaders, their contribution to 


and anatomy, Britain’s highest in chemistry, _ dence, however, indicates that although cli- 

Physics and psychology; Switzerland’s high- ‘mate may help to explain the general dis- 

est in anthropology, physics and zoology; tribution, it is not paramount “within the 

_ Netherland’s highest i in astronomy, chemistry — northeastern quarter of the United States. — 

mathematics; Hungary and Russia were example, nearby areas with almost 
ma in mathematics. identical climates differ greatly in the yield 

Of the (22 native-be born of notables, ‘iLe., the southeastern and south- 
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individual States are considered, more strik- 


BACKGROUNDS | OF LEADING AMERICAN SCIENTISTS ISTS 


Wisconsin and southern Michigan and north- either,” ” led to a special study of the correla- 


"western quarters of Indiana, Illinois and while the mand produce few 


em Indiana, and Rhode Island and Con- tion between topography and yield of lead- 


necticut. per. Ohio the area which yielded fewest 
_ Another often held theory is that “as notables i is, indeed, almost the most rugged, — 
wealth increases so does yield of leaders.” but another area which yielded few is almost _ 
True, many relatively rich areas produced level and agriculturally highly Productive. 
more leaders than did certain p poorer ones. . Moreover, - the very hilly section of north- J 
_ Thus in each of the central states studied eastern Ohio yielded many. In Indiana, like- 
-~ detail, the areas relatively productive of wise, the most rugged area yielded few nota- 
notables have distinct geographic stringy tite, but much smooth land did no better, © 
over certain other areas which are less pro- and one of the counties which yielded most 
- ductive. But, on the other hand, various is one of the roughest. In Illinois, similarly, 
a rich areas have not been nearly so productive a large share of the relatively sterile south- — 
4 of leaders as some poorer areas. ee ern section, containing half of the state’s 
a Satisfactory estimates of the eimai population in 1870, is smoother than much 
r wealth of different areas are not available of northern Illinois, , the birthplace of many 
"partly because there are so many notables. In Wisconsin, the relatively hilly 
of wealth. Nevertheless, the Census Bureau’s_ unglaciated section yielded few notables, but 
the bir of the wealth of the states nearest smooth areas elsewhere were equally — 
the birth of the notables studied throws % while other hilly areas were productive 
A light on this theory. The resulting map of — ‘i Kentucky, finally, the most level, fertile ie << 
the average wealth ‘per square mile resembles of the state, at the west, yielded almost no 
Y in a general way ‘the map of the yield of _ notables. Thus it seems evident that topogra- 
4 notables. But the exceptions clearly suffice phy is not a major influence. a AD ee 
to prove that wealth per square mile is not a: Let us consider state of settlement and a 
a predominant factor. For instance, ‘the density of population. It has often been as- 
Mountain States have only about one- serted that frontiers can not be expected to 


4 third as much wealth as the South Central _ produce leaders as the people are engaged _ a 


States, but have yielded more than twice in “hewing homes out of the _ wilderness.” 


that there was in the Midwest an increased 


as many notables proportionately. W hen Evidence supporting this theory is the fact 
of ‘Starred scientists: in | proportion to 


mile but only one- -thirtieth ‘the also that the southern halves of the 
of Maine, and Rhode Island over twice the — tions of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- — 


wealth of Connecticut but less than half the ~ sota yielded many more notables than the — 
productivity. If instead of the wealth a ‘northern, which had not te Am be- 


Of the various sorts of wealth, ‘the | one yield in proportion to that oc- 
most widely thought of as “real wealth,” curred in the Eastern States, and more re- 
_ namely mineral wealth, seems indeed to be cently i in various parts of some of the North 


distinctly unfavorable to the yield of lead- C entral States. These declines et ; 
ers. At any rate, almost none were born .3 far greater than those due to the rise of 


a Moreover although southern New Eng- 
the eminent that “Jt often land was the first section to be well- peopled 
seems to be largely a matter of and to pass beyond the agi agricultural stage, 


mining communities requirements for recognition almost disprove 


= 
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yielded only one- November, 1946 to the living starred scien- 
“4 ‘third as many cutie, relatively. Likewise — “tists, . Of the 906 returns received, 22 per 
re ‘the better lands of the south, from Virginia “cent ‘reported that they lived while young $v 
to Louisiana attained a high degree of cul- on farms, 15.5 per cent lived in rural vil- — a 
_ ture long before most of the Midwest did lages, 31 per cent lived in small cities, 25 5 - 
_ so. In Canada, Quebec, the first province to “per cent lived in large ¢ cities and 6.5 per cent : 
_ become populous, ranks leomvent in the rela- lived in suburbs of or near to large cities. _ 
_ Thus as compared with the “W yho’s Who” 
Island w as far excelled by rural Vermont in notables (a less selected, much larger group 
the yield of notables. has of notables) a smaller percentage of the 
starred scientists were from farms (22 vs. 
YIELD OF CITY, » TOWN AN AND eee. : as. g) and a larger percentage from cities or 
It has often been asserted that: most their suburbs (62.5 vs. 49.1 per cent). While 
famous Americans were born on farms. On _ small cities yielded about 20 per cent better _ 
the other hand, certain studies of small © 4 in yielding scientists than in yielding the 
_ groups of eminent people have revealed that _ _ larger group of “Who’s Who” notables, | large 
Bie oh many were born in cities. In order cities and their suburbs did ne a third 
to throw light on yr question a be for 


¥ plies from 18,400 persons indicate that ap- cities of 8,000 to 50,000; one-twelfth in 
et proximately equal numbers were born on smaller places; and almost ‘Seven- -tenths on on 
(24.5%), in small cities (24.9%), and in Vastly more data concerning these sci- 
large cities or their suburbs (24.7%). _ entists may be found in “Scientists Starred — 
A similar request for information as to 1903-1943 in American Men of Science,’ 


on of their childhood home was sent in Johns Hopkins University Press (in pre press) be 


occu PATIONAL DIFFERENTIAL S N PHYSICAL ST. 


Office of Selective Service Records 


of 20 ,000, The although collected only for ad- 


4 of in which were born. Re- lived in cities of over 50, 000; -one-ninth in 


American males between the ages of ministrative purposes, nevertheless are of 


18 and 45 years of age during the life | importance to specialists in sociology, stu- 


dents of population, and to specialists of — 
over the period 1940-1947 provided an un- public health and welfare. They also should “ 

_ precedented body of basic information | on be of great value to occupational analysts 7 

_ the relationship between physical status and and to personnel specialists. Social and per- 
occupation. Such information is unique not sonnel psychologists should find them use- 

only in its coverage of a large age group and in connection with studies the ela- 
practically all occupations, but also with tions of hours of work, work processes sand 
regard to the large proportion of men from ~ _ work conditions to physical status. And even : 
all parts of the country who were included actuaries might find them useful as reveal- 

in the total. ing occupational differentials to some extent 


of the Selective Training and Service Act : 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS IN PHYSICAL STAT 


‘The physical examination data are of two 4 _ which was disqualifying and that defect was 
related kinds, , both based on the report of _ recorded first by the physician, the examina- a 
7 physical examination filled out by examin- tion for other defects might well have be-— 
_ physicians. First, information is avail- come perfunctory, thus affecting the statis- 
able on the proportion of men of each oc- ~ tics: on incidence of all defects. ‘ibn elit 
cupational group examined who were unac- Regional variations in rejection rates and 
- ceptable for military service because of fail- in the incidence of defects may also be in-— 
a ure for all reasons to pass the requirements fluenced by the fact that the examining © 


— 


for service set up by the armed forces. A — physicians did not employ the same care: 


general and limited service is also available — _ actly in the same way the same criteria for 
each occupational group. Second, acceptability ot or for identification of defects. 
are available on occupational differences in | There is no actual evidence that such varia-— 
; the frequency of each defect recorded by — tions existed, and the instructions for ex- 
examining physicians. The acceptance amination were uniform for all areas. It 
or rejection rate is an over-all measure of not believed that any of these potentially 7a 
a status, while the defect tables pro- serious statistical factors are of importance 
vide a basis both for a defect distribution for in regard to the relative differences between 
each occupational group and for an occupa- ~ occupational groups in physical status. They __ 
_ tional distribution for each defect ssnedl : would to some extent affect the accuracy of _ 
THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION DATA fects, but there is no reason to believe that . 


differentiation between those acceptable for ‘in all Parts of the country nor interpret ex- a 


® 


i - The rejection and acceptance figures, much 

. _ ‘more than those for defects, are affected by 

standards of acceptability of men to the 
armed forces, which varied ‘greatly during 


oe standards were very high during 1940 


such factors would apply more to one occu- © 
re 
occu OCCUPATION DATA 


‘examination reports for the study | of occu- 


and 1941 ‘and were lowered during the war ational differentials in physical s status of — 
in order to facilitate the recruitment of a the population, depends on the accuracy of 
12 million man military and naval establish- 4 the occupational information. . The source of “f 

ment. Because of changes. in acceptance the occupational information entered on the 

_ standards, the rejection rates in one period examination form differed from one period _ 

7 of time would “not be strictly comparable " of ti time to ) another. 1 In 1 the pr pre-war period the = 
to those in any other period. — peel. anak man being examined was questioned by the 

Other factors affecting the comparability examining physician for all personal his- 
of the statistics on defects from one period _ tory in information, including occupation. This | 


- another include . changes in the number entry was made without further question of ie 
of defects to be recorded on the records from its accuracy. It referred to the man’s occupa- 
which the data were derived, and variations tion at the time of taking the examination. 

F from time to time in the number of — During the war years the occupational entry 


to be coded and punched on the punch cards. was made by the local board clerk before 
If all defects were not coded and — the man was forwarded for examination, the 
the method of selecting the ones to be coded __ occupational information being based on the 
~ from. among all of those recorded could have latest information contained in the man’s 
a predominant affect on the defects reported. _ cover sheet in the local board. The accuracy _ 
Even. the sequence of consideration of de- of such information was frequently of the 
a fects by the medical examiner would be highest level, but in cases where the regis- 7 
‘ important, in view of the fact that if a trant’s change of occupation was not re- = 
_ man ’s file contained a record of a condition ported to the board the information would» 
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‘ be in error. Therefore, all that can be said » “men had slightly higher rejection rates than 
is that the ‘occupational information was farmers and farm managers 


based on what the registrant had at some 
time reported | to be his occupation. Such 


occupation was not necessarily his “occupa- 


tion at time of entry into service nor the 
occupation at which he was best qualified or 
at which he had worked for the longest — 
period of time. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that the data to be presented are of enough 
reliability as indices of true occupation to 


be of value for a general analysis. 


OLOGICAL REVIEW 


REJECTION R RATES BY OCCUPATION 
> 
There was considerable varability within 
several of the major occupational classes. 
Physicians, dentists, veterinarians and 
pharmacists had a rejection rate of 37.5, 
above the total professional group, 
while engineers and educators were con- 


: 
_ siderably below average for the class. 2 


had a very high rejection 


REJECTION AND ACCEPTANCE RATES (43.9 per cent), almost twice as high as the 
rest of the class. Among skilled workers the 


The data available on “acceptance 2 and 
rates consist of a sample of forms 


for Continental United States for the period 


a be arranged to advantage in 17 major cate- 
gories. The results of the examination 
Ee ailable for each occupational class in terms 
. a: of per cents acceptable for general military 
if service and for r limited military service and 

per cent ‘disqualified for military service. 
Racial comparisons are available for the 
States and each of four regions, 
The ‘overall “disqualification or rejection 

= rate was 29.4 per cent (27.6 for white and 
for Negro) (Table I). Below this total 


the rates for semiprofessional 


workers: clerical and kindred workers; sales- 
men; craftsmen, foremen and k kindred 


operatives ves and kindred workers; opera- 


tives and kindred workers, not elsewhere 


tional returns could not be classified. The 


1940-1943. They provide comparison for 98 


maller occupational categories which ‘can, 
35 per cent were for firemen, except locomo- _ 


classified; students; and men whose occupa- : 


highest rate was for painters and paper 
i hangers (33.2 per cent), while locomotive 
- engineers and firemen were at the other ex- 

treme with 18.4 per cent. Other rates on 


tive and fire department; barbers and beau- 

_ticians; charmen, janitors and. porters; 


ermen and oystermen; lumbermen, raftsmen 

and woodchoppers; teamsters; industrial la- 
borers, not elsewhere classified: 
_ the manufacturing of lumber, furniture and 


laborers in 


lumber products; laborers in nonmanufac- 
_ turing industries and services, not elsewhere 
classified; and emergency workers, other 


: than Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees. 


Other rates below 20 per cent were for vail. 
road brakemen and switchmen; and linemen q 
and servicemen or telegraph, telephone and 

_ There was considerable variation in the 

_ proportion of men in different occupational = 
classes acce 


est percentage among major classes ‘was for a 


rate for students was particularly low (19.8 : farm laborers and foremen (10.7 per cent), 


cent). Above the total for all occupa- 


tions were professional workers; farmers and 
farm managers; proprietors, managers and 


the highest for professional workers ( 16.0 


per cent) and men whose occupational infor- 
mation was now classifiable (16.7 per cent). 


Officials other than farm; domestic service ‘The extremes for detailed occupati 


workers; protective service workers; other — 


classes were for welders and flame cutters 


service workers; farm laborers and foremen; (8.1 per cent). Unspecified salesmen were at 


laborers, except farm mine; and emer- the other extreme 23.8 per cent). 


and the’ e unemployed. Farm laborers and fore- 


gal * Detailed occupational tables are omitted from _ 
“this report to conserve space. They are available — 
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‘OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERE ENTIALS IN S 

In occupation vhere rejection rate vere cupational classes of cranemen, construction ay 
4 high, acceptance rates for general rvice machinery operators and stationary 
generally low, and vice versa. Thus, gineers; locomotive engineers and firemen; 
= 51. 3 ad cent of farmers and = eo and laborers in petroleum produc- 

tion; railroad brakemen and switchmen; 


Val, 


; 4 while 36.2 per cent were rejected, in com- linemen and servicemen on telegraph, tele- 
“ parison | with a general s service acceptance rate _ phone and power lines; and operatives and 
70. 2 for students, who had a laborers manufacturing of chemicals, 
a cent rejection rate. The general acceptance "petroleum and coal products. 
- rate was only 40.7 per cent for canvassers, | On the other hand, whites had larger re- 
_ peddlers and newsboys whose rejection rate jection rates than Negroes in the following — 
43.9 per cent. At the other extreme were occupations; phys sicians dentists, veteri- 
- linemen and servicemen on telegraph, tele- narians, and pharmacists; technical engi- 
_ phone and power lines (72.3 per cent gen- - neers, chemists and architects; designers, — 
eral acceptance rate and 15.5 per cent re- iy draftsmen and ‘surveyors; | government offi- 
family; kitchen workers other than cooks and 
first of this group of occupations was prob- 
influenced by the fact that white 
entire range of occupations. Only i in the sional -semiprofessional workers had 
of domestic service workers (48.3 and 41. greater opportunity than Negroes in the 
cent, respectively) and emergency work- same occupations to obtain commissions. 
& 


ers and the unemployed (39.3 and 36.2 per This resulted in a _ proportionately larger 
cent, , Tespectively) were the rejection rates number of Negroes than of whites in such 
q major classes of worker higher for whites _ occupations being examined for induction. A 
a for Negroes (48.3 and 41.8 per cent, , larger part of whites than of Negroes in such © 
respectively). This deviation from the gen- occupations who were examined for induc- — 
eral trend was probably due to the relatively — Fe tion had therefore already applied for and 
proportion of Negroes who worked in failed to be accepted for commissions. The 

‘such occupations, which rank low in the explanation of the racial differences for the 

social and economic scale. The lack of equal — classes of service workers is probably the 

opportunities for Negroes in other occupa- same as that already indicated above for the = 

tions caused large numbers of them to accept nf total of all domestic service workers: the 

this work. And the large numbers probably whites working in such occupations tended to 

mean that the factor of selection operated ay those who had tried other occupations * 

less stringently than for the few whites that and failed in them, finally gravitating into an 

_ accepted such employment. White ‘service such poorer paid work, because of physical _ 

workers had by far the highest rejection rate and personality characteristics of a charac- 

of the entire series of occupational classes. — ter contributing to disqualification for mili- 


‘qualified, with only a third of the “jimited service, groups he 
Operatives and kindred workers tion being 13.1 for whites and 11. 

' showed almost as much difference, and both Negroes. This difference was to some extent — 
a craftsmen and laborers presented the same a reflection of the fact that Negroes were Be 
4 picture. The difference between the _Taces pevods 


in rate Teached a ratio of 2 to 1 
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Data on rejection rates for each occupa- groups below the total of 1,107. 2 were 


tion Pegi reap four regions of the ; tective service workers; craftsmen, foremen 
kindred ‘workers; operatives and kin- 


= = 


rate, 26.2 per cent, in order ie 
Region II (located in the north central with the were other service 
states), Region IIT ‘(located i in the mountain workers (1,277.1 per 1,000) and domestic 
_ and Pacific states) and Region IV (located service workers (1,263. 5). The unemployed © 
in the southeastern and south central states) and er emergency workers had a higher rate” : 
(Table 2). Region IV had a rate over 8 | (1,322. 1), while the rates for “nonclassifi- 
percentage points hi higher than any other re- able” and “not given” were highest of all 
= (1,478.8 and 1,432. 2, respectively). Only 1 
i Negro rates were generally higher than in 4 domestic service workers were without : 
those for whites in every region, in Regions . recorded — defects, compared with 455 per ; 
I, Il, and III the difference being from 5 to 1,000 for students; cae in 3 f for all — 
7 points. In Region IV the differ- 
ence was 16 points, but the rejection rate 
for Negroes in Region I was lower than that : RACE AND FREQUENCY OF DEFECTS - ; 
for whites in Region IV and was only There was no general race factor in the ‘ 
slightly higher in Region II and III. These — _ frequency of defects. White registrants wad 
regional differences apparently ‘reflect the 1,107.1 defects: per thousand re registrants, 
backwardness of Region IV in wealth, and compared with 1,107.7 for Negroes. 
: expenditures for medical services and health ever, there were race differences in the fre- 
‘facilities, especially those available to the - quency of various defects and in the fre-- 
"poorer people. Although facilities for whites quency of defects i each” major occupa- 
| appear to be better than those for Negroes tional group. For example, the Negro rate 
in Region IV, those for whites in that part for venereal disease was thirteen times as 
of the country - seem to be little or no better — great as the white rate, and the Negro fre- a 
_ than those for Negroes i in the other regions. — - quency of educational and mental deficiency _ 


was nearly 5 times that of the white (Table 


FREQUENCY OF DEFECTS 3). Negroes were also far above whites in 

: A total of 1,10 ,107. 2 defects were recorded 7 frequency of foot defects. Whites surpassed 
vy by medical examiners per 1,000 registrants Negroes by a wide margin in eye, ear, teeth, 
_ examined (Table 3). The most common class __ nose, abdominal viscera, skin, and musculo- 
of defects (of 30 main classes) reco: recorded defects; endocrine disorders and neo- 


P by teeth (116. 5), feet (90.4) and _——, "The frequency of | defects was g greater for 


Z  loskeletal (87. 6). At the other extreme were _ Negroes ‘than for whites among protective 
infectious and parasitic diseases per service workers; craftsmen, foremen and 
,000) and blood and blood forming kindred workers; operatives and kindred 
fects (.8). Mental disease had a frequency workers; laborers other than farm 
of 55.8, educational and mental deficiency (T able 4). In none of these cases, however, | 
49. and the “social’ diseases (syphilis and d were the race differences as great as it in the 
other venereal) 40.3 per 1,000. case of several of the e occupations in which 


white registrants had most defects, includ 
FREQUENCY OF ALL DEFECTS BY ‘ 


OCCUPS ii, 
‘ The the lowest fre- 
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cultural workers, and even domestic service 
workers. The size of the sample affected these 
differences, however, since there were 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS PHYSICAL STATUS | 


on 


‘Genitals 
_ Genorrhea and other Venereal Disease 
‘Hemorrhoids 
Educational and Mental Deficiency 
Mental Disease 

4 Neurological 
Musculoskeletal 
Feet 

a Endocrine 

‘Neoplasms 


Other Medical 
Non-Medical 4 


Professional and Semiprofessional 
Proprietors, Managers and Officials 


Domestic Service Workers 
Protective Service Workers _ 
Other Service Workers 
_ Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred Workers 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 
@ Farmers and Farm Managers 
Laborers and Foremen 
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Reports of Physical Examination and Induction, for April 1942—-December 1943. Reports for registrants examined and later deferred for other than physical or mental reasons | 


are excluded from the sample. 
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TIONAL PHYSICA \L STATUS: 
fessional and semiprotessionsl, clerical and 
ces. student groups, and were fewest among 
domestic servants and agricultural workers 
‘DEFECT PROFILES FOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS and 


The’ distribution o of defects varied greatly Ear were most prevalent among 


from one occupation group to another. industrial workers and least common among 
Many of these var variable profiles reflect the servants, farm workers and 
kind of work done by the registrants. For 
example, eye defects were most common oe T eeth defects were least common among 
= _ professional semiprofessional agricultural workers and students and most 
workers and students. Farm laborers had — common among servi ice workers. ~~ 
very low eye defect rate (Table 5). Pro- Tuberculosis was most prevalent among ~ 
_ fessional workers (1.9) and students at? 9), the “emergency and ‘unemployed group and 
on the other hand, had very low frequency service workers, and least frequent among ‘ : 
of educational and mental deficiency per students and agricultural workers. 
000 reg istrants examined. Students" and Venereal disease was most common among 
- professional men had a very low venereal a service workers and laborers and compara a 
disease rate also, but were considerably tively infrequent among students, profes- 
above average in n nose, cardiovascular, hernia, ¥ sional worker proprietors ‘clerical 
| and endocrine defects. as, Educational and mental deficiency was 
laborers were considerably below: greatest among service workers, agricultural 
average in defects of eyes, ears, teeth, nose, workers, laborers and the emergency and un- 
_ ‘Kidney and urinary system, abdominal vis- “employed group, and lowest among profes- — 
= and skin, hemorrhoids; and varicose sionals, students, clerical workers and pro- 
veins. They were above average in venereal prietors. 


' disease, and mental disease and had about = Mental disease showed a range in inci- 
q _ three times as large a rate of mental and dence from a low of 36.8 per 1 1,000 for for stu- 4 


educational deficiency as did the total of dents to 67.6 for farmers and 71.1_ 
all occupational groups. emergency workers and the unemploy ed. Ine 
and emergency to students, clerical and sales 


age rates in defects of mouth gums, 
throat, system, blood and 

is vey difficult | briefly to summarize 
skeletal, oor and endocrine system; > ‘the information presented here, and even — 


‘deficiency and mental disease. They were not already indicated are very important. Age 
“much below the rate of groups i in facton influence the differences fully | 
defect. much, T he detailed occupational informa-— 


_tion available has already been mentioned 
OCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS IN MAJOR DEFECTS 


ease, , tuberculosis, educational and of other available. Race factors 


as a basis for interpretation of the qualifica- 

The. data in ‘Table reveal tion and disqualification rates for major 

extreme variations in each defect among oc- - occupation groups. Similarly, information on 
oo groups, many of which are of detailed defects can be used to” interpret a * 
e the data on the major defect categories 

presented in this article. 
use their eyes ‘the most in their the data are subjected 
oF in for ‘employment, , the pro- kinds of analysis, ‘it will then possible 
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ere of ae them with groups, the prestige 
level of occupational groups, data on i in- 


Columbia University 


“under cc complex was a to 
~My family physician has your book 
“The ““Sociologie to beside him in order to dip into it at odd mo- Jf 
hand 1 the other day and I was delighted o and he is simply carried away by the 
see it and to note its neat and eteective e, outlooks you give the reader, = 


_ appearance. Print and paper leave nothing» Tam rejoiced that I shall see you at St. 


to be desired and the translation seems Louis during the Congresses. Can’t you come _ 

smooth. It is certainly a great thing for me i on from there and make us a visit here in — 
to have such generous praise of “Social Con- Lincoln? There isn n't much to see | but - 

y trol” appearing in German from one of your would appreciate your our coming ever so much. — 
standing. I was much interested in what you _ You are to give the opening address for the ; 
_ said in your last letter regarding the possi- 4 Department of Sociology are you not? It was 
bility of a German translation of Pure c very nice of Small to get me the invitation - 


a, I mee | in your next you will be _ to give one of the addresses in the Section 
* on Social Psychology. The allowance for ex- 


q s will 4 me a chance to visit the Fair ' 


among the civilized peoples and your 
x = in Sociology | would be universally — fume than Sociology and will be in q 
such demand I shall have to plot cleverly 
inorder to see much of youu 
3 For some time I have had the idea that — 
the sociologists ought to get together when 


em u Economic Association Meets and 


r and the march of your thought leaves them — 


all breathless. One of them spent an hour man point and pow it around in 1 nlie 
“0 that a lot of us would be ready to pitch 


with me today reporting on ‘telesis, He is a 
of 50 who got his B.D. over twenty in and thresh the question out, the 
__- years ago and he told me that your presen- economists threshed out Fetter’s paper at 
tation of the intellect as a product of evolu-— * I don’t think strong 
tion and a means to the attainment of ends 
"The title of Frank Fetter’s paper was “The 
Manuscript received August 7, 1947. Relation Between Rent and Interest.” Participants 
“— = *” The German translation of Ward’s Contem- in the discussion were Thomas N. Carver, Jacob — 
porary Sociology by Richard Thurnwald had been UH. Hollander, Lindley M. Keosbey, W. G. Lang- — 

arranged by Gumplowicz with the “Wagner’sche Richard J. E. 


facilities available, and other information of et 

social and economic nature. Such compari. 
— os may be expected to reveal more of the § “fo 

— ti 
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to form a distinct as in social history a’ are very 
_ political scientists have done but we might _ but his book is on the right lines and will 
_ form a section to stay a day after the econo- — help prepare people’s minds for a work of 
mists have dispersed and consider the ques- a more stringently scientific character 
tions in which we are most interested. Do a pity Stuckenberg died before he ever saw 7 
you think the prospect would warrant his book in print! 
number of us sending out a “call” and try- 
ing to rally the sociologists at the occasion Ward to Ross, W ashingto1 
of the meeting of the economists at Chicago April 3, 1904 
December? Your grand letter pt puts me completely to 
i. Do you know whether the Executive Com- _ shame. I have kept out the last one, dated 
mittee or “Direction” of the Jnstitut Inter- Dec. . 1903, where I see it every time I 
. national met in Paris in January as they in- pyerhaul my week’s mail to see what ones 
_ tended to do? I have heard nothing from _ I must answer, but have never yet — 
-. Worms and I have been wondering if they - yours among these, because the must is such 
changed their minds about electing me to — a categorical imperative that the neglect 
full membership or simply did not ot get t0- means positive moral turpitude. But the | 
“4 gether for a meeting in January. ie, Batig “ought” side has been growing until I have 
_ You will see nothing of mine in the March — at least a ‘strong s sense of shame. One of my 
number of the Journal but you are not vil flimsy excuses for a time was that I might 
~ infer from that that I am idle. In February see you at New Orleans, but that has long 
I worked out a 2 bat word article on “Popu- — lost its force, and not seeing you there was 
lation” for the Encyclopedia Americana. - one of my greatest disappointments in life. 
_ Then too my next “Moot Points” opened up _— First Jet me say all I know about the — 


? huge a field that I simply couldn’t get  ystitwt. It was perhaps unwise in me to say 
; : 


it ready for the next issue. I am tackling what I did, but I certainly understood — 
the “Factors of Social Change” which opens Worms that way. I think he intends it i 


up the whole topic of social dynamics and = and probably the chief trouble is to get the 
_ shall treat it in two papers. I had to think om 


them both out before I could write the first 
one and so I have had to take about three est_charge de Prononcer |’ ‘admission des 
months to the subject. It is the toughest nut ‘membres et associes.” The present Bureau 
I ever had to crack and q have done some consists of Edward B. Tylor, Oxford, Presi- — 
of the hardest thinking o of life con- deat Emile Lavasseur, Paris, ‘Anton Men- 
‘nection with it. thought the “Social ‘ger, Vienna, Nicolas Michailovsky, St. Pe- 
as difficult a matter as I ever  tersburg, and Vicente Santamaria de Pare- 
tackled but this is worse. By the way if - oe “Madrid, Vice-presidents; and Rene 
Soe my last paper any points of criti. ‘Worms, General Secretary. You can see what 
 cism occur to you I hope you will jot them — difficulty” would attend an attempt to get 
so I can get the benefit of them. The even a majority (4) of them together. There 
subject is peculiarly your own and your ought to be a system of balloting by mail, — 


he 
‘bet Baropeans have very little inventive- 
ow ppose y 8 “ness of "that kind. I shall be writing a 


‘What do you think of it? I was surprised Worms soon and I will inquire into the mat-— 

pleased to see how he had gone beyond & 
— 


Bureau together. The Statuts read (Art. vy) 
“Dans Vintervalle des Congres, le i 


q 
] 


the standpoint of his earlier “Introduction | ‘IT shall be very much interested to po 


to Sociology.” His last book strikes me as 
n Population, but probabl 
meritorious and philosophically sound. His your P yy 


will not have any extra copies of it.I do not 
| Amer. J. of Sociol., 1X, know the Encyclopedia Americana at all. 
1904), 607-617. “Factors of Soctal Change” is a good : strong 
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-" I can anticipate your treatment evenings to that. It is being translated bya 
the I read your “Social Forces”  German- American lady in Milwaukee | Mrs. 
i special interest of course, and had the J Odenwald Unger], who is one of my ardent — 
inclination to. write you about it, not to” admirers. She is doing it as a labor of love en- 
criticise it, but to point out certain ad-  tirely, but as she is perfect master of both 


- vantages in your classification over mine. tongues there is very little need of revision. _ 


But everything had to be sacrificed to the The question of publication is wholly an after 
everlasting grind of the dictionary and the consideration, but Gumplowicz has offered to 
revision of the translations. _ — 4 ae me about that. There is much more to tell _ 

a have not seen Stuckenberg’s book. I am you: about this, but my letter is getting long 
_ glad it is an improvement over the other. | and my time short, I only wish I could : see 

_ Of course I have had no time to call on you and have alongtalkk, 
Professor Macy or any one else, but he did S _ I may see you at St. Louis, but it begins 

_ me the honor to call on me at my office one to look as though I might not go. It is defini- — 
. mm day and we had a very ry pleasant talk. I like = settled that I can not treat the history 
. ” him very much, The folks gave a tea and and progress of sociology. I have not the 
the Macy’s were invited. - Almost entirely literature at my command. If they want me 
on their account I staid at home that after- to talk about social theory and method I will © 

- noon, but they did not come. I do not blame try to get something up, but I think Small 


them, for teas are usually stupid affairs. has already assigned that to Giddings. Pro- 
oe feel greatly flattered at what you say fessor Newcomb, who is at the head of the : 


about your students and their appreciation — whole business, called and told me I oun 


of Pure Sociology. I found ‘most of the 


not at all shocked at the doctrine. I am will time to think about ei, 
7 egotistical enough to believe it would do all —_—‘I_ have not room to deal with the matter 


the ministers good to read Pure Sociology. I of a sociological section of the A.E. A., but — 


Lg am more and more convinced that orienta- it does not seem impracticable. . . . mt 


tion is the great thing. What are we? Where Gar? 


are we? How did we become what we are? Ward to Ross, Washington, D. EB ceed 


How did we get here? These are the ques- June 22 1904. 


suppose ‘ought t to. apologize for 
be th you the inclosed letters,** but I 
with me really need your advice in the matter before 
about half of the French translation, extend- 


I can give the Macmillans an intelligent il 
some distance into Chap. _ XIV. I revis ised 


aa 
it very ery carefully, comparing each separate 
as was necessarily on account of — 


“James Q. Dealey of Brown 
the translator’s limited knowledge of Eng- =a May 12, 1903 from Providence to prepare an 


lish. I got it done and returned it in January. & abridged texthook edition of Pure Sociology “for 
In February the remainder r arrived and I use in what must be the largest class in Sociology _ 
am treating it in the same way. I shall finish in the ag He again wrote on May 21, 1903 
_ and return it this month. The first two =! - - I wish I could we the larger work in my 


big elementary class, but students of the Sophomore 
ters of the German translation reached me on year do not have the knowledge needed for a 


4 
ay Feb. 19 and I now have the first five chap- proper comprehension of your excellent book . . . I 


Se 33 Sadie and I are devoting our Sunday might say that for one with a teacher's instinct and 
ee | experience it ought not to be hard to make up 


ae = * The Geman translation under the title Reine _ from your book a most excellent treatise on Pure 
 Sociologie was published the Wagner’ sche Sociology.” Negotiations went on for some time 


Universitats-Buchhandlung, Innsbruck, two and the text finally appeared as A Textbook of 
, the first of in 1907 and Sociology by James Q. Dealey and F. Ward 
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presses? Do you think a text book could be 
y made of P. S. without emasculating it? I 


af Have you felt any such need as Dealey be peso 


would not know how myself to go about such — _ where it could be sold for about $2.50, a > 
_a work, and I shall not attempt it. Ihave no think its use would be very largely extended a 
_ time anyhow. But Dealey seems willing to do without injuring the sale of the present edi- 7 
_ it. Do you know anything about his compe-— tion. I would venture to suggest that the - 
tency. F He is a complete stranger to me. . strictly sociological part of the book ought — 
_ Incase you would favor his undertaking it, to be reduced very little , and that the chief 
= is there to be said to the publishers to reduction come in the philosophical part,— 
them that it a financial suc- the first nine chapters together with ‘Chap- 
other and ,—because there is no 


you think ‘that an abridged edition adapted philosophical conclusions for granted, 
to the class room w ould be used by many col- w hereas in the present form of the work you 
= and universities? Finally, do you think have to set them forth with such a degree 
such an- edition would help or hinder the of fullness as to comment them to your 
_ you could s say anything that I could At p present the text-book I have to rely 
show the publishers it would be all the bet- upon is Professor Giddings’ Principles of 
| ' ter, but do as you choose about that. — Sociology, which, although a book of great 
merit, is every year becoming more out of 
_ Ross to W Vard, University of of Nebraska, Lin- _ date and which in Parts I and IV is so 
Neb., June 25, 1904. unsound that I direct the class to concen- 
a _ In reference to the matter you have laid trate their attention upon Parts II and II. | 
before me, my opinion is as follows: It st The superior scientific quality of your sys- 
seems to me there is a very large potential e tem of sociology would, I am sure, cause its 
demand for a text-book edition of your work ns cormeery in text- book form to be cordially Me 
on Pure Sociology. The amount of instruc: 
tion in sociology in American institutions is ably maintain itself in American colleges un- 
getting to be astonishingly large and is til you got ready to write your own 
growing every year. Pure Sociology is at pendium of sociology. 
present not entirely fitted to meet this broad §_-I do not know Professor Dealey, “an 
_ demand, partly because of its price, partly _ shall therefore not venture to pass upon his 
because of the profound philosophy in which qualifications for the work. I know Profes- 
. the sociology is imbedded,—a philosophy sor | George G.] Wilson, however, and have © 
which is beyond most of the students in + a very high 1 opinion of his judgment in such © 


stitutions, and lastly because that the frank matters. 


a treatment of the subject of | “natural love,” 2 would suggest that you require ‘whoever 
especially certain quotations on that undertakes to to compress the work to submit 
¢ 


_ topic, exposes the “teacher who would place — to yc you one or two samples,—e.g g. , Chapter . 
the book in the hands of a mixed class of oy or Chapter X,—before you enter into a . 


immature people to criticism which would sy contract to: lend your authorization — 7 


be none the less damaging because unde- to their product. 
_ served. For instance, with the state institu- =I enclose a type-written letter. to you 
_ tion in which I teach , under the constant which covers I think the points raised in your 
and jealous surveilance of religious people — in inquiry and which would be suitable to send 
devoted to their denominational colleges, it on to Macmillan. I hope that they will con- 
would be pagel for I me to to an abridged edition and that Dealey 
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C4 7 a become widely taught in American colleges. when he told Small about it, the latter | 
_ Certainly there is a “long-felt” want of a ‘ Promptly | notified him that it had been 
satisfactory text. I am looking forward with signed to . Giddings. I immediately declined — 
- eagerness to seeing you at St. Louis. I am to do the other, and that was the end of it. 
_ projecting a treatise of my own on Sociology It is evident now that he would not have let 
: : and I want to submit the plan of it to your ‘me do it anyhow, and that he was only | pre- 
judgment. After much reflection I concluded -_Varicating all the time. He is running the 
va _ ‘Rot to write the “Rise of Sociology” at pres- _ _ Congress on the same ¢ principle as the Am. 
ent but to go ahead and get out a sociology : Journ. . of Sociol. I am not considered sound 
= my own. It semed to me that the world is on fundamental concepts. I could do no harm 
7 more avid of results than of information i with the drudgery work of bibliography, and 
about the routes by which they have been 1 ow was to be tucked away in a safe place, but in 
reached. Sociology has as yet hardly the age such a manner that foreign sociologists 
_ and the volume of achievement that warrants would not be surprised at my being ignored. 
‘ biography. So long as I have so many no- They can now be be told that I was invited ited but 
formulate and establish it seems hardly wise 7 I shall not go to St. Louis at all. Bed = 
to busy myself so much with the history of I want to write a long letter about your 3 
other men’s ideas as I should have to do if _ new plan, but have not time now. Why not 
_ I went ahead with my first project. a put your published papers together into a 
ail _ I shall confine myself to positive results, — small book like my Outlines, and bring them 7 
omitting a treatment of Scope and Method, out at once? This would ‘hardly tateston 
_ of the Historical Evolution of Society aa with your larger work. I have told a good — 
of Sociological Ethics (as Stuckenberg many you were goingtodothis, 
terms it). By so managing I believe I do not mention Tarde’s de ath. 
continue to stow away the results so far He is on the St. Louis program (name 
attained in a volume ‘about the size of wrong), or is that another Tarde? ... 
of course lack the philosophical foundations — _ Ross to Ward, Lincoln, Neb., » Judy 7, 1904. 


and the fullness of treatment of your own j[ was, much disappointed to learn from 
_ work and will, in fact, be addressed to a the Program 1 of the Congresses, which 7 
commoner type of mind. I expect it will take ~ _ reached me about the time of your letter, 
four years to write the book as I want to that you will not be in St. Louis. I am_ { 
write it and ind I shall have t to do lots of — much dismayed too at the mistrust growing _ 
‘tigating. . up in your mind against Small. He was the 
1% first teacher in America to take up your 
to Ross, | D.C ideas and I do not for a moment 


Iam duly grateful for the trouble you took 


— work or that he has received orders from 
‘to: the letter, and I have sent it to Brett 


higher up, to ‘depreciate it. it. It does not 


ve ties of the University of Chicago would in- Y 
you received the final program of the Con- _ terest themselves i in heading off the diffusion — 
<4 ss? If so you have doubtless noted that of such general ideas as sociologists deal in. 4 

name does not appear. I told Small 1 They can see in them no concrete menace 2 


ss eguid not properly prepare an address on the if to property or to the Standard Oil monopoly. 
prope to property 


history and progress of sociology, and he Then too it seems to me a pity to to alienate 
kept intimating that I could treat the fun- — Small, unless it is unavoidable, for it stops — 


me and made me promise to do this, but © on Gabriel Tarde died on May 15, 1904. 
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THE WARD. ROSS CORRESPONDENCE II. 1904- 94-1905 7 
up one of pon important means by which any way you see fit. As to the title, I thin : 
ideas get into the heads of University Fou Foundations of Sociology” very 


students and thence circulate through | the _ The one you formerly gave was “The Rise 


Sociology.” I thought that good, too. 
you say about collecting my papers in Sociology” lacks character. “The 
in book form gave me a new idea which has Bases of Sociology” lacks euphony, at least 


to the Ses I do not know much 


in book form and as you state in out. The Macmillan Company 

_ your last letter, that you have told a good _ everything, " and their prestige is all that 
many I was going to do this. If you have could be asked. 
_ heard anyone express any interest in the _ No one could have been as loath to — 
papers or can say anything for them your- Small up as I. I do not think his instincts — 

self might mention the fact in your have changed, but he no longer owns him- 

note. self. I do not of course suppose that Rocke- 

- Ely has been at me for some time to pub- feller or ‘Yerkes descend to petty censor-— 

- dish another volume (as I did “Social Con- 7 ship, but ‘such t 
} 


’) in his ‘ “Citizen” series. Would you the hands of some clique of small men 
. _ advise me to submit my matter to him or to adapted to manage them, such, for example, | 
send it right on to Brett? The titles “The as Mrs. ‘Stanford’s San Francisco advisors, 
_ Bases of Sociology,” “The Foundations a a the institution is at the mercy of these. 
_ Sociology,” ' “Studies in Sociology” have oc- - no longer doubt that Pure Sociology has 
curred to me. Which of these do you like thus been put on the Index Prohibitus, ad en a 
best? Or does a better title occur to you? = can almost fix the date at which it was done. =) ¥ 
he Macmillans may fear lest the recent Bawden was hired to write it down and 
appearance of the articles ina periodical ‘Small was instructed to follow suit. 
will tend to limit their sale as a book. Could 
not touch on that point in the note? of a larger ‘and more systematic | treatise. By all 


re _ means write the larger book, but do not let that 
It seems to me the AJS. by > nee _ interfere with the publication of the smaller one. B 


Teaches all who are interested in Sociology When I was in Paris last summer, your articles 
and might buy the book—to say nothing of — were attracting considerable attention, and I tld ’ 
% the possibility of its being put in the hands many that they were soon to be collected in book “4 
of University students as a supplementary form and published. I did this on the strength of 4 A 
text in higher classes, what you had told me. They will be expected to 
"appear, not only there but also in this country. 
I hope I am not bothering you too much .. book should include your Harvard 
a this matter. Even if you | -couldn’t write published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics 4 d 
the note I should certainly pr prize your ad- : and the series that have appeared in the American 


vice on the points I have raised.... vie Journal of Sociology. Neither of these journals is 
known at all to the general public, and thelr ap- 


a letter®* that ye can 
e 5 to class-room use, and I have no doubt the book 
ey will be immediately introduced into many 
hl enclosure, a letter addressed to Ross and universities. This will insure its financial suc- 
_ dated Washington, D.C, July 11, 1904 read: ae cess and any publisher to whom you offer it will x 
@ “IT was much disappointed at the statement in doubtless accept it without hesitation. — os 
, e your last letter that you had abandoned the nm Hoping that these considerations may cause me you 
_ of putting your recent papers on sociology into to change your mind and publish the book at once, _ 


form in order to commence the preparation I 
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t oul 
the bole of th the great that it “doit mois de j juin” and 
were promised when that “group of writers” 4 be sent to me. I have ordered the publishers ; 
_ should take it up and discuss its principles. to send you a copy and and send the bill to me. 
it be where Small declared that the law of Ross to Ward, Lincoln, } July 15, 1904. 
parsimony was in conflict with the extie Many thanks for your , taking the trouble — 
of the prodigality of nature—just such point to write me a letter for Macmillan’s perusal 
as one might expect a penny-a- line news- and suchaletter,. j= 
- paper reporter to make against a book. me i Next Tues. I end my summer school 
~ whole thing i is a fiasco—mons laborabet. The — work and start off with one a for 
St. Louis affair has been off the same ea. a fishing and camping trip. . 
a string of transparent diplomacy ending as _I return Aug. 5 and then ene two weeks 
jit was preordained toend. Tecturing in Nebraska Chautauquas. From 
Ey am expecting _ Annaels X°* every day. — Aug. 20 to Sept. : 10 or 15 I shall work on 
MY addres on “Present Problems of Soc. 
- 3 Albion Small “note on Ward’s ‘Pure Soci- Psychology” and then hie me to St. Louis, 
J 404-407, (Jan., 1904), 567-575; (March, 1904), | 


7-5753 
703-707. This communication of 18 pages, published — a My projected treatise “ome shape 2 an 


and valuations interspersed with effusive praise of Ross to W ‘ard, Auburn, } Neb. , August a. 


author and the book. Small justified his ap- 


_ proach in the concluding paragraph of his second 
and longest critical note: “As I have intimated I haven’t written anything to Small about 


above, these criticisms touch merely upon relatively x you or the programs of the Congresses at 


ters, and do not reach the substance of this alto- 7 t %° I do h u will 
gether remarkable book. I do not hesitate to pro- on as ‘Spontaneous. o ope you wi 


- nounce it one of the rare books which will assert consent to appear on the program partly 
_ @ permanent place in the history of knowledge. —~; your absence will be a damage to 


trivial externalities. They relate to marginal mat- — . St. Louis, so Small’s invitation can be relied F 


It seems to me, however, that one or more of the American sociology, partly because it will ¥ 
things _ which I am pointing out will probably y give m me an opportunity. of seeing “you. u. There } 


catch ‘the attention types of people already 
prejudiced more than enough against sociology. a is no principle at stake in the matter and 


They will be glad to find in them further pretexts it would be a great pity for the harmony a 

for pleading the baby act, instead of thinking the 

na + sociological argument through to the end. The 1004. This volume contains Ward’s “Discours . 

ae that Dr. Ward has built is not to be Res delivered July 3, 1903 as president of 

confounded with the staging which he used in the the Institute (pp. 49-55); his remarks on the papers _ 
building” 57 5). Small’s final paragraph reads: Casimir de Kelles-Kraus, Ferdinant Tonnies and 
— envy the sociologist who can read Pure So- — John S. Mackenzie on the subject of collectivism and 
_ciology and not feel oppressed by the limitations individualism (pp. 302-304) ; a paper on the relations 


of his knowledge. The book draws from many 4 sociology and psychology (pp. 337-340) and his 
- sources that are sealed to most of us. While we ‘Discours de Cloture” (pp. 415-417). 


= be incompetent to discuss frequent details, 4 1 * Small’s letters to Ward on the St. Louis Con 
we may wonder at the author’s tremendous power — gress have been published in “The Letters of 
‘= of generalization and organization. He has been Albion W. Small to Lester F. Ward” edited by 
in a class by himself for twenty years, and in spite Bernhard J. Stern, Social Forces, XV (March, 1937), 
of all qualifications, this latest volume justifies the  319- 321. Ward delivered a paper on “The ‘oil 
belief that his final rank will be among the first- — tion of Social Structures” later published in Ame. 
rate thinkers of our period.” (P. 707). Small also J. Sociol, X, (March, 1905), 589-605. The more 
reviewed Pure Sociology in Political Science Quarter- _ participants in this section were Ratzenhofer - 
ly XX (June, 1904), 318-319. Tonnies. Ratzenhofer’s paper was published as 
* Annales de V’Institut International de S “The Problems of Sociology,” ibid, X, (Sept., 1904), 
iologie, Tome X, Contenant les Travaux du Cin- — -16T- 176 and Tonnies as “The Present Problems of a 
quieme Congres tenu a Paris en 1003, Paris Social Structure, ibid, X, 588. 
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WARD. ROSS CORRESPONDENCE 1904- 1905 
and cheerful cooperation that has | hitherto : if was much shocked to learn of Pe 
 antiiednd American sociologists to cease. hofer’s death. What a loss to Sociology! —- 
The last “Tome” of the “Institut” 7 coming so soon after Tarde’s death too! _ 

. Thanks ever so much. Your speeches ae have at last begun to collect material for 

of opening and closing I have read and they n my “projected work on Sociology. I am pro-- ” 
are splendid. I am so glad you paid that ceeding very systematically and deliberately, _ 

beautiful tribute to Worms. He deserves it. = material and references to material — 

My publishers ‘Statement of Social Con- slips cut the size of library cards. As the 
trol show 204 complete copies sold this year slips accumulate they are distributed into 
and less than 200 remaining out of the e card catalogue with guide cards for every 
edition I am much pleased with the chapter and section. I shall probably spend 

showing. . ore of this winter r collecting material, read- 

_ Ward to Ross, Washington, D. C., Oct — logical literature and filling out thousands of 
= ate ‘slips. Next spring I shall probably begin to 
: In Pure Sociology I have quoted Gum- _ work out the topics that stand clearest in my 


— 


4 plowicz’s Precis de Sociologie four times, ™ mind and another series of rs 


a is the French translation of his Grundriss 
4 Sociologie, Wien, 1885, which I 
got, as he only sent the French. But in the at 


‘Rese. to W ‘ard, Neb., 15, 


German translation these passages must ali _——‘It is now some weeks that I have been’ 
be in the exact language of the “original owing you a letter of thanks for the help — 
oe German. I do not think there is a copy of . your last summer’s letter about my book 
the Grundriss in Washington, and Mrs. Un- gave me in approaching the Macmillan Com-— 
f ger cannot find it in Milwaukee. I ena * pany. Very much to my surprise and grati- 


4 that possibly you might have it in your fication they accepted my ‘book on The 


university library at Lincoln. If so and can . Foundations of Sociology. It was a random ; 
find these passages I should greatly like % shot and I had very little idea that the work — 


to have them know it would be -consid- would find favor in their eyes. I have no 


erable work to hunt them up and copy — ~ doubt that your strong letter in ‘support of 
them out, work that I would be glad to do — the book played an important part in their _ 
pers only get hold of the book. But decision. When, moreover, I remember that 
the first thing is to know whether you have id it was you ‘who first put it into my head to — 
_ it. If not I will try other places. > , publish my articles I feel under a big in- 
Probably you have heard that Ratzen- to 
-hofer died on the voyage home. He culted on I am now revising the articles and I hope 
_ me here at the house one afternoon and we — — to have the book ready for the press inside’ 
a ad a long talk. What a loss to sociology. -— month. I suppose it will appear about 1? 


ss to Ward, Lincoln, Neb., October 2 a Twas delighted with your copy of Unse 


4 1904. [sic] Zeit containing Gumplowicz’ article 


40 
Tam am sorry to have to to confess | that om 


Library has nothing but Moore ’s transla- Zeit ( (V Vienna), XI, (Aug. 20, 
tion of Gumplowicz’ Grundriss. I think ef Gumplowicz told of Ward’s influence upon him > 
only thing to do will be to ask Small (or in these words: “Als mir _Ward in mehrstiindiger 
incent or Thomas) to get the Grundriss out 

iir besiegt erkennen. Ich war ja allerdings nie 

of the Univ. ¢ of Chicago Library and mail it Individualist und habe nie die Ansicht vertreten 
to Mrs. Unger. I certainly wish I could be  dasz der Geschichtsprozesz es einzig und allein auf 
die Freiheit Individuums abgesehen habe; aber 


1@ 


, ON pp. 5, 302, 365, and 552. Now this 
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truly its constituent elements. Simple books like 


things one philosopher has ever ‘published kin’s Mutual Aid yield me ne references 
concerning another philosopher — who was_ twenty or thirty different heads and perhaps — 
still living. Have you other copies of ‘that | a dozen references under certain of these 


paper so that you feel able to spare the copy © -_ I then make out a card for that book © 


you sent and drop it behind a guide card bearing 
a am How is Applied Sociology coming on. You the legend “Books Read.” I expect to go “a 
through all the principal ‘literature’ of so- 


should surely attack it with renewed inspira- ha rinc 

, et tion after such a triumph over Gumplowicz’ — ciology and the greater works on history— é 
Bite Mommsen, Curtius, etc.—before I begin to 
= a This has been an interesting two and a _ write. When I have a hundred or two works 
a 7 “$ half months since we separated at St. Louis. © thus disintegrated and catalegued I shall 


a For about a month after I returned I rumi- a take out the bunch hen cards on (say) Amal- 


ciples ‘of Sociology, tried it on my y friends m erences, take ‘notes, build up | my ideas and 
and tinkered at it. Then I settled upon 72 write up the topic. I shall thus treat the 
rar _ chapter and section headings, drew them off — S topics one after another publishing in the 
onto. ‘Library “ ‘guide” cards, bought 2000 = J.S. as I go go and in time I will be ready to 
= of paper the size of library cards: . round the stuff into a book. While I am 
(3 x 5) and began the collection of ma- filling up that card catalogue v with references 
‘terials for the book. For the present I am Is shall not be publishing much. I doubt = 
assembling only references. I take up | shall venture to write write up any ¢ of the topics 
after book and as I read it I resolve it into before “next winter. re tee 
This fall on six successive Sundays I gave 
ich habe mir anderseits von einem Kollektivismus _ 
_ nie sonderliche Erfolge versprochen; nie mich der talks before an adult class in the Unitarian» 
- Hoffnung hingegeben dasz der Kollektivismus der _ Sunday School here—half hour talks on New 
 Menschheit Freiheit und Gliick bringen kénne. ‘Sins : and Old, Race Suicide and the Simple 
Diesen Optimismus habe ich nie geteilt. Vor Wards» Life, ‘The Subjection of Women, W. ar and 


Argumenten muszte ich die Waffen strecken. 
Wahrend ich frither der Ansicht war, dasz dr Civilisation, Human Life from the Stand- 


_ Soziale Naturprozesz uns weder Fortschritt bringe, Point of Evolution. At first the class met in . 
‘sondern sich stets gleich bleibe the Sunday School room and the rest of 

a ‘Rassenkampf”), muszte ich die Uberlegenheit - the Sunday School in the church room but | 

3 naturwissenschaftlichen Auffassung Wards anerken-— g two weeks the situation had to be reversed 


7 nen, wonach allerdings die soziale Entwicklung uns 
aus der “Steinzeit” der Staatskunst, in der wir heute — for the class ran up to 145 in attendance and 


“wie die wahren Wilden” leben, in eine Industrie-_ was. bigger than the preacher’s regular c con- i 
periode der Staatskunt hiniiberleiten kénne, gregation. One of my : ‘statements with re- 
_ der die Menschen mit Entsetzen auf unsere heutigen _ gard to Race Suicide got telegraphed East 


staatlichen Zustinde zuriickblicken wiirden.” The 
be onishment and 
entire article by Gumplowicz was published under y somehow and to my ast nishment — 


‘the ‘title “An Austrian Appreciation of Lester Fr, Pleasure I received a letter from President — 
Ward” in Amer. J. Sociol., X, (March, 1905), 643- s Roosevelt approving my statement and giv- 


| 


«@. 516 du 20/8, = di avec moni article traitant de # of these Sanday School topics | in a series sof q 
vous; il semble qu’il a fait quelque sensation car . esays to be published as a little book under — 7 
- aujourd- -hui je recois une coupure d’ un journal — the title of “Social Evolution and Sin. “% 

_ prussien de Breslau s’occupant de mon article. Je think I can have it teady by next fall at the 


l’envoie cijoint. Vous risez certainment latest. It will give me some writing to 


mon article qui contient demi-vérité et demi- fiction. — 


‘est col comme quo on I am tired ‘materials for — 
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THEW WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE Im. "1904-1905 


~The Independent has been at me since Ross Ward, Lincoln, Neb., 20, 1905. 


last to things for them I first of all point out that my 
I finally contri mr an article which ap- “Foundations” book is largely due to your | 
_ peared on Nov. 10.** They sent me a en raewetion | in a letter about a year ago, con- 
for $20 and I was so disgusted I doubt if firmed later when we met at St. Louis. Until 
4 refer then ‘the thought of collecting these papers 
to in the introduction to my article into a book had never entered my head. I am — 
a W ard to Ross, Washintgon, D.C., May 30, >» They make quite a decent looking book and» 
may do some good among our fellow crafts 
Mille bombes! Out | already! *® And looks ‘men. Anyhow the book disburdens my 
as much like Social Control as two peas. of a lot of things and leaves it free to turn to” 
It’s fine! Of course I have read it all, but other work. ji a 
on shall prize 2 it and continue io thumb it.... | On July 28 I begin a five weeks’ term 
_ I suppose you have received the announce- at the University of of Chicago, giving courses - 
“ment of our President, Gustav Schmoller, of — 
the next (London) Congress of the LIS. peculiar justification for some sort of an organiza- 
am going if alive, and every American mem- _ tion which shall bring together at regular intervals 
ber and associate ought to go. Y You will of those interested in the same group of problems, — 


course be there. It will be the event of your "4 permit of that interchange of ideas and com-— 
parison of projects which in other fields of knowl- 


life. You will be much more at home nt he edge has so frequently contributed to the advance- 


those Englishmen than I w I will. We must have ment of science. Several European nations already ~ 
‘papers to present. I have offered two: The possess sociological associations for this purpose, . 
Sociology of Political Parties, and Social although nowhere, perhaps, is there a greater, more i 


——- yet I have ve only been thinking " widespread, or more truly scientific interest in the 
science of society than in the United States. 


about them, but v we've got a whole yt year. on] The proposed conference will take up the follow- 
Has [C. W. A.] Veditz written to you ing questions, among others: 

about a proposed American Association of = (1) Is. there need for an organization of so- 


t the time ripe? (2) Should it be formed now? 7 
(3) If needed and formed now, should 
= ne “The V. alue Rank of the American rover Ht Ought it to be a a separate, independent or- or- 
o Independent, LVII, (November 10, 1904), 1061- ganization, or should it, at least for the present, — 
form a part or division of some existing associa- 
milla, The first session of the conference will be held 
“After a preliminary inquiry among leading Wednesday afternoon, December arth, 3:30 P.M. 
American sociologists, the _ following invitation at the Johns Hopkins University. _ — 


dated Washington, D.C., December 2, 1905 If you cannot attend, it is earnestly requested 
sent out: you send an expression of opinion on the 


Dear Sir: above questions, together with whatever other 
a You are invited to attend a conference of Balle gestions you may care to make. All — oe — 


interested in sociology which will be held at Balti- should be addressed to C. W. A. Veditz 
more during the coming sessions of the American "Washington University, Washington, D. 


Economic Association and the American Political Tots 


 Sdanes Association, to discuss the advisability of Thomas N. Carver, Harvard University. Fant 
forming a national sociological association Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University. 
to perform for sociologists services similar to those Samuel M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania 
rendered for economists by the Economic Associa- Simon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania. 

s tion, and for those interested in Political science © | Edward A. Ross, University of Nebraska. 

oy the Political Science Association. Albion W. Small, University of Chicago. 

a Sociologists have been so largely accustomed to William G. Sumner, Yale 
working along divergent lines, and so frequently Lester F. Ward, DC. 

q hold radically different views, that there seems to be — 
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ME fERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
in Social nt Processes. than any of your books. There has been an 
_ The latter is you may remember the back- immense loosening of opinion in recent years. 
bone topic of my projected “Principles of ce and the public is ripe to accept a philosophy _ 
Sociology,” an outline of which I submitted : of improvement and amelioration by collec- 
to you last summer. I have had to hustle tive action. The ‘socialists are too extreme, 
to | get this course up | for I hadn’t expected too narrowly economic in ‘their interpreta 
_ to pick any of my ideas on this subject so tions and too much preachers of class hate _ 
soon, They will be unripe, lots of them. n. If and class strife to supply the need of the 1 
~ only I can keep my. class from finding m meout. hour. The sociologists will um them on the 
= 


_ Probably the result of my having to bring a 
q 


things to a sudden focus" for the Chicago Much good to the party of progress will 
“people is that I shall push | right ahead = come, | think, from the amazing revelations 
the “Principles” and complete the book as _ that are being made as to the true charac- 
_ soon as possible. It will, however, be a mat- _ter and practices of the men that four years 
= ter of three or four years at best. i ew “ago were hailed as bulwarks of sound finance 
I am delighted to learn from Macmillan’s and “captains o of industry.” They are now 
announcement that the abbreviated edition all turning out to have been law breakers 
of your “Pure Sociology” will soon be out. and scoundrels, Rockefeller, Morgan, De- 
| have been at my wits end for a ‘suitable pew, Harriman, Hanna, —what a crew of 
_ class textbook for Giddings book was get- pirates we turned the ship over to in 1896! 
ting m more impossible every year ; and for the — ‘This state is politically a festering carcass 
reasons I explained to you your “Pure So- 4 as yet but red corpuscles are beginning | to 
- ciology” was impracticable for mixed classes. _ show in the adjacent commonwealths. Even 
Now the difficulty appears to be solved for here everybody is asking “who > will be our 
shall put your book and mine ‘into the Lafollette?” . po 
hands of my pupils this fall—my ‘book as — _ Your second visit to Stanford and the 
_ introductory and your book for substance. _ rumor I heard from one of my students now | 
You have noticed no doubt that Giddings ~ at Seattle that Jordan is not succeeding | very 
is about to put out a book of descriptive — well in inducing famous men to take iel- 4 
_ and historical readings in Sociology. Most 7 lowships at Stanford and that if there isn’t 
of these readings, I understand were dug an improvement ir in two or three years there | 
- for him by Mrs. Gaden who studied = be a a change c of head. That | came to my © 


under me at Stanford and whom you met © 2 informant irom a member of the Board of | 


aj q 


= 


= 


the last time you were there. After her hus- Trustees. 
York for introductions hoping to do secre- are ard, Lincoln, Neb, September 1 sid 

dings. I see the talent Giddings is About a a week ago your Textbook on = meet 
to employ to work out his ideas ciology” Which has been waiting me Bis n 
to geroegy materials I chafe a good deal for some time came into my hands. I have — gists 
* nditions that exist here. If I now had time to examine it and I am de- | ~ socio 


ay. were fies a decent salary I could hire ay lighted at Dealey’s success in rendering your ff right 
= by others a good deal of the drudge-work of thoughts. I don’t know whether his work — whic 
oe collecting materials for my ‘ ‘Principles. P As satisfies you but it str ikes me as a very satis- ; ests. 


it is I have to squander my time in browsing This the findings 4 and 
through works that could just as well be th 


the senatorial investigation of railroad rates. ithe t 
examined by a bright graduate student. senate hearings disclosed preferential rebates by Same 
"3 oe I hope you are getting along prosperously — the Harriman railroad interests to the Rockefeller a a cen 


: ” - oil interests, an unsavory relation between the coal sit 
“Applied Sociology.” I think that the mining interests and the operating railroads, 


is ripe for such a book and I the use of campaign contributions in an effort to = 
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= compression of your ant is attributed by some to the timidity 
social philosophy. What with his paragraphs, _ the men in sociology and to their always 
marginalia, and references he has turned out | _ ~pottering with “scope and method” instead 
something well suited to class use. Moreover ; of giving forth something positive c on social 
style is conformed to yours, The result is Ey I had a great time at Satie pe return 
a book that is far and away ahead of any immensely stimulated. I had 19 and 28 in 
text now extant and ought to keep | the lead ‘my two classes and my open lectures were 
- for a good while to come. I am so glad that attended by from 250 to 350—the largest a 
the quintessence of all your sociological work audience that turned out to any lecturer of _ 
is at last available in such a handy form ss summer quarter. Altho four of my fi e- 


and I that in a few years lectures were already in “print” they we 
noticed by the papers to such an extent that 


fall. Sadie tells me that Ginn is to publish = attention ‘to my new book ath 
_ “Applied Sociology” and I am looking - consequence it is getting a good many fa- 
to it with eager anticipation. She tells vorable reviews 
_ me of a great chapter in it founded on the I find that “Social Control” is coming 

_ data supplied by Odin’s researches. It will into quite extensive use as a textbook. Last 

be fine to have your democratic and liberal year. it sold copies—tw ice as. many 
gospel given to the world in completed form. copies as the year before. eee 

It is sociology alone that is capable of ot wie a reception of my ideas ia contrast 


cating the line of certain progress. At Chi- to the indifference of the public to the per- . a 
“cago I talked with many of the economics functory sociology that grows up in the big 
- men and was more than ever impressed with — universities encourages me to persevere in . 
their uselessness and helplessness as social my course and to go ahead on my own lines. = 
-guides. At the close of my course in “Social : is likely that my endeavor to make so- 
Processes” in discussing equalization of op- ciology mean something else than safe “ scope 
portunity as a a remedy for social differentia- and method” will hinder my advancement to 
tion I made something of a stir by contrast- a bigger university but I shan’t mind much 
ing the sociological with the (individualistic) provided I can go on promulgating my con- 
economic pointofview, clusions and winning such a cordial 
_ I am beginning to see that the campaign _ tion for them. . 
in disparagement of sociology and the re- Be” As I have put a ai deal about myselt 
luctance of some of the big institutions to Z into ) this letter, I hape you will reciprocate — 


a ls not due entirely to the errors of sociolo- With the completion of “Applied So- 
gists but in part to the deadly enmity of ciology” I see no more sociological worlds — 
to the laissez-faire, for you to conquer and hope you will feel at 
rights,” “freedom of contract” philosophy "liberty y to rest awhile upon your laurels. . 
_ which is one of the bulwarks of vested inter- ane P.S. I have given expression to some views — 
_ ests. While the innocent colleges are eagerly | in this letter which I presume er be a 
and gladly providing instruction in 1 sociology ‘regarded as confidential. 
big universities will doubtless offer the 
same opposition that biology met with half Ward to Ross, W ashington, D.C. oom i 
a century ago in orthodoxy. In the Univer- 1995: 
of Chicago the economists are most con- 
_ temptuous of sociology and Small’s oo li to my use of the words egalitarian al 


ment leat greatly in students am told. egalitarianism as not being i in any Gctlonary 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REV 
They change the first to equalitarian, which right to “employ it. Just a: as ‘Bentham 4 
_is in the dictionaries, and the Century gives gave vogue to utilitarian and utilitarianism 
a quot. from the Fortnightly Review. I have : you are the one to give currency to egali- 
: _ probably seen both words a dozen times, , but _ tarian and egalitarianism both formed on the 
I cannot put my hand on the passages in "principle as Bentham’s words and equally 
_ which they were used. I have the e impression needed. I feel sure you would never be criti- — 
that you have used them in one or both your cized for using the words for any reviewer | 
books. If so can you tell me where, and also, - position to criticize will be sure to have en- { 
can you | refer to” their use by o other authors? egalitarian in 
_ Of course I am not going to be bound 
dictionaries, which are always behind the Wa ard Ross, Washington, C., , December 
and necessarily so, because words 1905. 
_ Must first be used before a dictionary | 
; any right to put them in. One of my strong- a 
est heads is: Jntellectual Egalitarianism. + aoa ‘great honor that has been done you in 
hate to fight the proof readers and I want _ calling you to a new and higher and “ie 
knock-down argument at the outset. of and There is no | 
you help me out? 
We enjoyed your fine letter, and which you called has at- 
am sorry I cannot ‘send it to ‘Dealey. , He tractions, and I could scarcely think of one 
-= be greatly pleased with your allusions _ better suited to your character and abilities. 
to his work. I will write as soon as I get As I was telling Professor James less than ~ 


4 1 time, but just now I am overwhelmed with 4 month ago, my hopes are in the State Uni- 
- work, I am greatly pleased with your past -_versities. I knew you must soon go up, and 


success and future prospects ane alto 3 was a little afraid it would be into some 

_? n- but for that very reason consecrated to -— 
coln, Neb., October 7, cial obscurantism. Now you are free 


ae Your mater was received this morning and 4D and will devote yourself to what you 
4 have for the last three hours looked __ believe to be the truth and the real interests 


I saw Professors Ely and Commons in 


egalitarian would be likely ‘to o occur but 


_ have not been able to find it. I am very sorry - Baltimore, and _ I congratulated them both 
not to be able to help you in this. T have. and the University of Wisconsin on this 


“never used the word, but I have been ac- 


i quainted with it for at least 15 years and I Enormous pressure of work forbids a real 


_ have certainly encountered it six or eight | letter at this time, but anon. fon ts sae 
times" in my reading. The word exists, is had been to teach at Univer- 


_ and I certainly think you have a sity of Wiscons 
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NOTES © ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING In the other two census regions the —_ 
_ IMMIGRATION: TO THE UNITED STATES, ditional pattern of ‘Migration: was found. The 


pE S. BRUNNER persons from foreign lands or overseas posses- 
: ike Columbia a University ae sions, 22.2 per cent, received 141 males for = 
‘The first rst of three s of te of every 100 females. The South, with 11.9 per 
cent of the total immigration, had the highest | 


7 “migration, 1935-40, made by the United States £ ratio of all, 160 to 100, largely because of the 


census region, one factor in this being pe a South © 


16.4 per cent of these migrants. In both the 


_— Census = oe basis of the 1940 Census of | pattern of Mexican immigration. 
migration to the United States from foreign Taste I. PERSONS 1 TO THE 
countries and overseas possessions of the United _ Untirep STATES FROM ForREIGN COUNTRIES 
States. These two categories are not separately _ ann 0 OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS, 1935-40, BY 
tabulated in the volume referred to nor is the = on . AND SEX 
country of origin given. Region Total Males 
In this five-year period 359,875 persons en- United States 875 191,205. 168,580 
tered the continental United States. Almost Northeast 178,07 88.070. 008 
(49.5 per cent) of these settled in the northeast North 58,437 20,685 = 
43, 26,585 


tion from Canada and Puerto Rico. One in- <— 
teresting fact about this migration is the high Fo an 
proportion of females involved, 50.6 per cent of and both sexes, the leading age group was the 
the total. In this population group the pre-World 35 to 44 year-olds, closely followed by the 25 
% ar I pattern of a high ratio of males to fe- to 29 year-olds. No other age group of immi- — 
males has changed. Even with respect to the grant approached very closely to the numbers 
north central region the ratio of males to fe-— in these two except in the Northeast, though — : 
males was only 103 to 100; this region received a] age groups, as classified by the census, were 
In ‘this diverg ent 
g 

and north central regions three of the 


4 54 year-olds was a reflection of the migration — 
to 500, 000 ® also ‘attracted m more > females, and in from Germany and Austria as a result of in 
the sexes were exactly equal. In the north "persecutions. 

_ central region there were fewer male than fe- » The age pattern of immigrants who settled in 


‘male immigrants in 8 of 21 cities in hase size rural non-farm territory was identical with those 
the urban groups except for women in. the 


_ There are several _ possible explanations of South. For them the “second most important 
“this fact. One is that the wives of previous male — group was the 30 to 34 year- “olds, with 


immigrants: were joining them at a ‘time when 25-29 age in third place. 


“courage a large number of ‘male family heads the smallest proportion of the age 
to migrate. Another is that shortage of domestic 


help pacer eer the migration of ‘women from ee of several communities whose , school systems 
were surveyed by the Institute of a 


_ Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, 

- from 1935 to 1040 suggest this possibility. Dispro- a 

_ portionate numbers of single foreign-born women 
under 35 years of age were found, many of o- 
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Internal Migration 1935 to 1940: Age of Mi- 4 
grants (United States Department of Commerce, 

* Special tabulations of the population census THY 


? 


table lists the three leading age groups of = way in America. T he seenmeiiens seeking 
- foreign immigrants to the the farm: nn ee ss work were relatively low. Sixty- -one per cent of | 


Northeast 20-24, 35-44, 25-20 35- 44, 25-29, 20-24 the females, were gainfully employed. More- 
North over, these immigrants were not the proverbial 
Central 35-44, 25-20, 45-54 35- 45-54, 25- -29 ditch’ diggers and track layers of the earlier 
ih 25-20, 35-44, 20-24 35-44, 45-54, 25-29 migrations.* Only 10.8 per cent of the males a 
West West 20-24, 35-44, 25- lead 35-44, 20-24, 25- -29 and 2.2 per cent of the females were laborers, 


— “rural disttibation of these immi including farmer laborers. Nearly % of the 
females were, however, in domestic service. 


the South did the urban share of the male mi- ‘proportions in these 
—_ _ grants drop below two-thirds. Among the fe- than for the population as a whole. Outside - 
males the urban share was less than three-fourths the northeastern states and a few others, the 
only in the same region. But the farm did not proportion of women employed in professional 
attract these newcomers. Except in the north service exceeded the proportion in domestic 
central states, the rural-non-farm areas received service. An additional 12. per cent: of the: 


TABLE | TI. UrBaAN-RURAL OF TO THE 


from 2 to 4 times as many of the fell. in the census category ‘ 
the farm. As would be expected, the pro- 

higher than that of the males in every COMMUNICATION AND OPINION 


census region. Nationally speaking, and disre- + NOTE ON MARRIAGE ANNOUNCE. _ 


garding sex differences, 82.3 per cent of these — | MENTS IN THE NEW YORK ‘TIMES 
migrants settled in urban territory, 13 in rural- 


non-farm, and only 4.7 per cent on farms. These crit “Criteria on Social Status as ‘Derived from 
data are detailed in Table I ae ny Announcements in the New York 
Interestingly enough, by no means all of ‘the Times” by David L. and Mary A. Hatch, which 
_ immigrants who settled in cities went to the = published in the American Sociological Re- 
largest centers, From over one-fourth to nearly August 1947, pp. 396-403, seems to be 
one-half found their homes in urban cities of | g00d example of how one can arrive at scientific 
than 100,000 population. Only in the North- findings, so-called, which are in blatant 
east did this proportion fall below one-third. in ~ diction to the observable facts of life. I hope — 
Gm STATES, 1935-40, SETTLING IN a) The authors have taken the information on 
which they base their conclusions from a total 
of 413 marriage announcements featured by 
City Population — social editors of the New York Times. The 
Over —-100,000- Less: than period of time covered was 1932-1942, and 
100000 the materials were limited to Sundays in June 
26.9 these years. Upon this foundation, the au- 
re re 465 Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America 
| (New York, 1947), PP. 37-4 
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CURRENT ITEMS. 
ee the : statement, which they ex- sible? The answer seems simple: it is possible 
hibit under the sub-title “Church of Marriage” because of the widespread habit among sociolo- _ 
on page 398, that 57.63% of the weddings took gists to be satisfied with the application of 
_ place in an Episcopal church while “in con- “techniques” while dispensing with the more — 
trast to the large proportion of Episcopalians, — arduous acquisition of factual knowledge. In 7 
- no announcement acknowledged marriage in a the case at hand, the fact which the authors 
_ Jewish synagogue or gave any indication of could have ascertained from any rabbi or oa 
association with the Jewish faith.” wise Jewishly informed scholar is that Jewish 
I decided to check on this amazing state- marriages are not performed in the seven weeks 
: “ment immediately. I had on my desk still the ‘ between Passover and the Feast of Weeks and 
i editions of the N.Y.T. of Oct. 24, 30, : 31 and in 1 the three weeks preceding the day of mourn- 
ri Nov. 2 and 3, 1947, of which the edition of ing for the destruction of the Holy Temple in 
Nov. 2 is a Sunday edition. At first glance, Jerusalem. Almost invariably, June falls either 
_ this seems to be at least as good a sample _ into the one or the other period. All orthodox 
- as the one which one gets if one chooses “Sun- and conservative rabbis, and the great — 


_ days in June.” Actually, as will become evident of reform rabbis, "adhere to the observance. 

presently, it is by far a better one. Hence, I should like to summarize that the 

; . At any rate, in the editions which I was able , ‘technique” of using only Sundays in June, 
to use, I counted 36 Marriage and 77 engage- and this over a period of several years (!) is 
announcements. Of the 36 marriage an- bad enough; to arrive at far-reaching conclu- 
- nouncements no less than 13, that is 36.1% of sions on such an arbitrary basis, is worse; = 

7 the total, were performed by a rabbi. “the sin of sins, however, is not to ‘check on one 

7 rabbi, to be sure, is labelled “The Rev. So-and- aa basic assumptions after one has reached an im 
_ so,” but there is a way to find out who is a passe. The point, of course, is that the authors 
At 5 _tabbi, for one who knows.) Of the 23 remain- — did not know it was an impasse. Finally, if — 
ing marriages, one was performed in the — | this is not an isolated case, as I am afraid it 

Culture Society (whereby it should be noted i: is not, it suggests the reason for the low esteem : 


that the names of both bride and groom were in | which sociologists are held by other scien- — 
clearly Jewish), 4 were performed in University I do not mean these lines personally, & 
_ Chapels and other churches the denomination of a as a contribution to the cause of sociology. 
_ which was not indicated, 6 were performed | by WER ERNER J. _CAHNMAN NO 

_ Presbyterian ministers, 4 by Episcopalia N srk, NI Y. 

y 4 by Episcopalians, 4 in New Yo 
Roman Catholic, 2 in a Lutheran, and one 
in a Greek Orthodox Church. Accordingly, the LETTER 1 TO ‘GERMANY 

percentage of Episcopalian marriages was 13.9% Note: The following letter was written 
of the total, which is a far cry from the 57. 63% by Dr. Henrik F. Infield in reply to an inv itation 

of Mr. ond Mrs. Hatch, although one may from Professor von Wiese to become a corresponding 
admit that even this reduced percentage ex- member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer poe ce - 
considerably the very small percentage is is here because of its general interest. ] 
of E isco alians i in the eneral ew- 
J Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


» 1947 


“ceeds slightly the percentage of Jews among ‘President of the Deutsche Gesells Gesellschaft, 


the total population of New York. Engagements, ‘Soziologie 


which I used merely as a check, are harder to Moltkestrasse 56, 
judge, as to the religious affiliation of the par- -Nordrhein-Westfalen 


‘ticipants; however, if one has a fairly good British Zone 
knowledge of Jewish names, the Jewish partici- DEAR PROFESSOR VON WIESE: daa tack “ss 
Pants can be singled out with comparable ease. i - Your letter containing the official invitation na 
a found that at least 17 cf the 77 engagements, of the German Sociological Society to join’ it ‘A : 

is 23.4%, undoubtedly Jewish in corresponding member has reached me. 


4 
7 


character. Two more engagements were prob- have read it with what unfortunately must be 
ably Jewish, but doubtful. The picture differs _ described as mixed feelings. It is a sad reflec- 
- fundamentally from the one which Mr. and_ tion on the devastation wrought by Nazism 
‘Mrs. Hatch are drawing, eo 8 j§ = that this is so. What American, or any other 
One ok: how i is. such Pos sociologist, would not have been proud to 
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are so deplorably different that, if I do accept man being, obviously. of the 
= the invitation, it is only because of my admira- - calibre, into cannibalism, is the essence of the — j 
tion for your work and trust in your personal ¥ most hellish crime man could ever be guilty of. 
integrity. In any other case, I would hesitate to The Nazis made such corruption the central — 
join an association of Germans so soon after device of their “ “statesmanship. ” The Nazis 
_ what has happened, and before action sufficient- were Germans; and even some German sociolo- 
cy indicative of change has made forgetting pos- . gists, I understand, have joined the Nazi — 
sible. But of course, not all Germans have been 
hen I first read your letter, the | great a few German scholars must 
names of German sociology, Georg Simmel and 
q Max Weber, rose before me, and an invitation “face of brutalization, I may well assume that 
to join a Society to which they belonged could all the present members of the Gesellschaft fuer 
‘seem nothing but attractive. But then, do you Sozologie are untainted by any sympathy for = 
know what I had to think of? I feel I ought Nazism. I know, at any rate, that your own 
to tell you. I had to think of Willi S., the D.P.  Forschungsinstitut in Koeln was closed by the 
- boy whom we had taken into our home, to help Nazis. In 1933, at the very time when Hitler — 
: him over the difficulties of his first weeks in came to power in Germany, I myself was on 
the U.S. Sixteen at his arrival, Willi had = 2. way to Palestine to Lae-sveqne with a on 


ten when he was put in 1 the concentration camp. 2 
when they put him i in the camp; but he had ‘the In the attempt to build a eoardaes seine 

_ fortune of staying together with his father and — out of the physical and moral rubble | 
older brother. It was of his father that the boy left by the Nazi regime your Society, I feel, is — 

spoke most often. Father S. had been a rabbi apt to play a leading part. Paraphrasing the 
in Dresden, a spiritual leader of his people, a famous pronouncement about the tiers état, 
rie man of kind heart and polite manners which | one could say: “What is German sociology — 
he maintained even in the camp, despite the today?” I am afraid, not much. “What can it 2 
_ derision of his: fellow-inmates. At first, the be?” | Everything. Everything, that is, if the bad 
father kept sharing part of his hunger-rations > experience of the is put to good use. 


_ designed to sap the physical strength and to and fall of Pailin should have given German 
_ atrophy the moral fiber of men had effect; after sociologists abundant factual material on the 
being exposed to it for a few months, the same self-defeating nature of violence and conflict. — ( 
man had sunk to the point of stealing food from | _ More than any other scientists they should be 
= own sons. Willi was the only one of the - anxious to cultivate that science of human re- q 
three to survive; his brother died in his arms, _lationships which can teach the peoples “to _ 
and the father was taken away for extermina- live together a and work together in the same a 
tion. at peace. ” Your Society is, I believe, in 
7 “The ay used to talk about his experiences in a unique position to make a valuable contribu- _ 
“an even, unemotional tone. His father’s slow tion to the so badly needed Sociology of Coop- 
degradation; the hangings before lunch at which eration. It is with the assumption that your © . 
toy attendance was compulsory; the “actions” a! Society will live up to this task that I am will- -- 
hich batches of children were summarily dis- ing to accept my part in it as a corresponding | .- 


w 

is‘, ae posed of; this all he recorded with the same | 
sort of bleak equanimity. One evening, at dinner, most sincerely 

his look became distant, and he said: “My ‘Henrik F. INFIELD 

father used to chew on human bones.” We were 


B startled; but although we tried not to show it, - COMMENTS ON A POINT IN GW YNNE 
he resented the shock his words had produced. NETTLER’S “TOWARD A DEFIN TION 
It was the one time that Willi became emotional: ai _ OF THE SOCIOLOGIST”’* 


s do you want? My father was not the 


= 


This is not concerned with an 
only one.” And then: “He didn’t eat the flesh—— Nettler’ s paper in gen but only with | 
he just chewed the bones.” 


> 


It was this that I had to think | of, while American 
holding your letter in my hands. To me, 
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the references, mad n cept in some sort of connivance with his own 


_ Nettler (557, n. 17) correctly quotes me as how pro- rstatus- -quo) bias—which calls for an 
= ‘Folkways’ and ‘mores,’ in their uni- 
versal and generally uncritical use, are probably is missing, t this case herd serve, least, as 
indicative of an unfavorable attitude toward _ illustration, 
induced change and a laissez- -faire attitude hunch. It may further be suspected that 
in general.” He calls me, along with Myrdal — and similar | uses present a logical-psychological — 
Rose, an ‘ “evaluationist,” ” that is, a sociolo- to the tendency on the part of some 
«gist who sponsors “the erroneous notion that Negroes to see the world sub specie of anti- 
scientific understanding is best secured by ‘Nepe prejudice, or to the inclination on the 
iin social events in the sense of approv- & of some Jews to suspect the universe of an 
ing or disapproving them” (556, a-b). Speaking, antisemitic character; etc. In all these cases, 
of course, only for myself, I want to state bias is probably an element in conceptualiza- 
Po explicitly that I “sponsor” no such notion and 4 tion itself and, almost certainly, in the applic 
that I wonder where in my writings Nettler tion of concepts. One: might also observe that one 
found any implication that I do. I also, however, , of the criteria of scientific method, formulated 
want to make some positive statements. with reference to sociological method by Durk- 
a (1) I still do “not find Nettler’s critique ‘of heim, has never been met in regard to “mores” 
_ Myrdal’s critique a proof that Sumner, Park, » = —perhaps, if the hunch be permitted, because it~ 
and Ogburn do noé¢ exhibit an attitude favor- ‘cannot be met here: “The subject matter of © 
able to laissez-faire” (Nettler, 558a). To estab- every sociological study should comprise a group 
lish such proof would require an investigation of phenomena defined in advance by certain - 


paper, to an article of necessarily anti-Negro but probably some- 


that neither Nettler ‘Ror I have undertaken, an common external characteristics, and all pheno- _ a 


investigation, that is, , of the problem of whether — _mena so defined should be included within this 
the concepts of “folkways” and * ‘mores” do Group”*: neither does there exist a ‘rigorous 
in fact denote, as accurately. as it is possible — definition of “mores,” nor have all phenomena 
in the light of our best knowledge, what they to be thus designated even heuristically been 7 
intend to denote. I have merely stated a hunch i classified, | nor—what © is especially important — 

that do not _and, moreover, that the here—has an obvious logical and methodological 


their denotata is explicable by the presence of _ namely, no attempt has been made to exclude : 7 
an extra-scientific, and more specifically, a from “mores” those phenomena that a _“pro- 
laisses- faire, element “mores” bias might be inclined to include. 
 @) More systematically, I hold that the (3) It is certainly true, as may be objected, — 
concept of “mores” (which, in accordance with _ that there are many sociological concepts other E, 
Nettler, I here select; although much the same than “folkways” and “mores” (if not the ma- 
could probably be said about “folkways’ not jority of sociological concepts) which fall short 
only is often "misapplied but, because of its of meeting Durkheim’s or similar requirements. 
suspected emotional-political nature, very well ss that in my paper I selected “mores” 7 
lends itself to being misapplied, that is, to be 
J applied to social phenomena which in the ab- bias of my own. Yet Nettler could have criti- oe on 
sense of such emotional- political bias would be . -cized me more successfully if he had demon- 
seen, and be admitted, to evade the “mores” strated my bias in the treatment of these con- _ 
“grab bag. Thus, if a sociologist says in regard = cepts. Perhaps this would be possible; but < 
to a given situation (as I have heard sociolo- has not done it. And when he makes a general 
gists say) that a qualified Negro teacker should fas on the o origin- -validity problem (558a: 
not be employed to teach a mixed cr a white “Sociologists should know that the validity of 
college class because the “mores wouidn’t stand a statement is not determined by an anlysis of 
ie ” although the “mores” ” were conspicuous-— motives which presumably led to the making 
4 ly absent in several comparable situations, it of that statement”) he is guilty of oversimpli-— 
_ would appear that this sociologist uses the con- a2 fication, above all because he fails to distinguish — 
“Notes Toward a Sociocultural Interpretation ?Emile Durkheim, d 
7 of American Sociology,” American Sociological Re- Method, Chicago: University ; 


the other concepts 3 did select may reveal a 
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AMERICAN REVIEW 
factual formal validity. The prob- Deputy Executive Director; Dr. "Dwight W. Chap- 
lem is a very complex one but it has, in my i man, Panel Director; Lt. Comdr. D. J. Carrison, 
opinion, been brought considerably near a so] lu- _ Navy Secretary; Col. G. R. Evans, Army Secre- 
Arthur an Air Force Secretary to be appointed. 


7 a. WoLrr University College, Southampton, England. A 


course entitled “An Historical and 
Survey of Contemporary Britain” 


ome State ate 


will 
‘ae NEWS| AND ANNOUNCEMENTS be given from July 17 to August 28, 1048. Fifty 


‘places are being reserved for American students. 

a in Industrial al Labor Relations Review. The The course qualifies for support under the cL 

_ New York State School of Industrial and Labor Bill. Credit is transferable. For further details, 

began the address Institute of International Education, 2 

“ tion in October of this new quarterly, under t e a" 
ee of Milton R. Konvitz. It is devoted to West 4sth Street, New York City, 


articles, discussions, research reports, documents — 


_and book reviews in the general field indicated by Eastern Sociological Society. The 1948 — 
of the Eastern Sociological Society will be 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. The morning session 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
ygien t th ts 
Lawrence K. Frank, director of the Caroline the 24th will be devoted to the 


current research projects. Papers given at this ses- — 
sion will be selected from those submitted Ser 
- atherine Mackenzie, parent-child editor Of consideration by the Committee of Research Proj- 


oe the New York Times, were jointly given the fourth — ects, of which Professor Jack Riley of Rutgers 


annual Lasker Award of the National is Chairman, and Professors C. Wright 


fa ee Mills of Columbia and Nathan L. Whetten of the 


Th University of Connecticut are members. Communi- 
‘The National Establishment Research ity of Co 


cations on these should be sent to the Chairman of | 
and Development Board. The Committee on the Committee. Other plans for the program are 


Human Resources has recently been established 
within the Research and Development Board of professor Donald Young of the Social Science 
the National Military Establishment. The Chairman 4 Research Council is President of the Society, and 

‘ is Dr. Donald G. Marquis, Chairman of the De- pyr Bernhard J. Stern of Columbia University is 

of Psychology, University of Michigan, the secretary-treasurer. 


sociation. The Committee has been organized > * ee Sociological Society. Criminology: 


evaluate the human resources of the Nation as A Select College Library Resources List compiled — 

_ they relate to the fields of research and development _ by L. Elizabeth Thomas, bibliographer of the Okla- 
as an integral part of the National Defense pro- -. homa A. and M. College Library, and published — 
‘gram. Its mission is to merge into a joint effort for free distribution by the Research Foundation, 

_ Programs related to the supply and utilization of QkIahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, is avail- q 
technical and specialized personnel, and Approximately twenty Southern and South- 

4 to the conduct of research on broad problems of western sociologists, teachers of criminology, con-— 
human =a The committee expects to work tributed for cross classification in this list titles 


ing ology is taught. These selections have been edited 
committee is four civilian to achieve complete citation form. The final master 
_ members and two members each designated by the series includes all publications mentioned by three 
Departments of the Air Force, the Army, and the or more judges. 
Navy. The civilian members, in addition to the = This checklist, three thousand copies of which — 
3 ch Dr. William C. M M 
airman, are Dr. William C. Menninger, Men- - being published, is the second of its kind 
ninger Foundation; Dr. Carroll L. Shartle, Depart- sponsored by the Southwestern Sociological So- 
ti ment of Psychology, Ohio State University; and ciety. ‘This first list (Paul B. Foreman and Mozell _ 
Dr, Samuel A. Stouffer, Department of Social Re- Hill, The Negro in the United States: A 
lations, Harvard University, Bibliography, Stillwater: "Research Foundation of 
= secretariat of the committee ‘includes Dr. - Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1947, 24pp.), was 
Lyle leave out-of-print six months after publication, but a 
from Co owers, few copies of this list, originally retained for a 
special use, have recently been relessed for 
ei he Problem | of Truth in the Sociology of distribution and are available. from the Research — 
Ethics, ‘38: 18-32, esp. 22-24, Oct. 1947. Foundati n wi 
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The ‘Pacific ‘Sociological Society. The annual “graduate: at Columbia and Dr. 
‘meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society will James E. Losey, who was formerly with the 
ty be held at Santa Barbara, California on April 29 _ partment of Agriculture Extension and the e Agri- 
30, and May 1, 10948. The headquarters of cultural Experiment Station at Purdue. 
he meeting will be at the Carrillo Hotel. == Starting with this year, Purdue is offering the 
Local arrangements in the charge of master’s degree in sociology. There are a number 
onan Nettler, Santa Barbara College, and in- of part-time graduate assistantships available, in _ 
quiries concerning membership may be ‘addressed - both teaching and research, and carrying stipends <— 
to Leonard Bloom, Secretary-Treasurer, at the Uni- $1000 or more. Inquires should be to 
Centre College. In keeping with a pattern of | Queens College. Dr. Kimball Young has resigned 
action set by the medical profession within recent — his position of Professor of Sociology of the De- 
_ months, the Department of ee has added a _ partment of Anthropology and Sociology to accept 4" 
course in Medical Care. position of Professor and Chairman of the 
partment of Sociology at Northwestern University. 
Florida State University. ‘The recent legislature. Dr. Harry Alpert, lately of The College of the 
_ made the Florida State College for Women coedu- — City of New | York and the Bureau of the Budget, a 
cational and changed its name to The Florida State " has been appointed as Associate Professor, $= 
_ University. This is an interesting development a Professor Hortense Powdermaker has returned 


_ it marks the first time in American higher education from her leave of absence (1946-7) which she spent — ) 


that a leading institution for women was — in Hollywood, where, under the auspices of the 
: ... Wiking Fund, she has been carrying on a research 
__ The separation of the Department of Social Work — "project on The Study of the Motion Picture as Part 
and the Department of Sociology was made effective of U. S. Culture. While thers she was part-time 
with the academic year 1947-48. Sociology remains Visiting Professor Anthropology at U.C.LA. 
in the College of Arts and Sciences while Social Professor Joseph Bram is on leave of absence for Ne 
ie has been placed in the recently created Di- “the year 1947-8. Under the auspices of the Institute __ 
vision of Applied Social Sciences. mae ake a = World Affairs of the New School for Social — 
a. the Department of Sociology a completely Research, he is making a study of the Image of — 
‘staff secured with the exception of America, As Seen Through the Eyes 
chairman. Dr. Melvin J. Williams and Dr. Marcus Qbseryers. 
_ W. Collins were appointed as associate professors. ‘a Dr. Sidney Axelrad of the * ew School for Social 
Dr. Williams has his degree from Duke and was Research and Miss Ernestine Fr‘edl, lately of Brook- 


L 7 
“secured from Wesleyan College, and Dr. Collins _ lyn College have been added «o the department as 
took his degree at Harvard and came by way of substitute instructors for the year 1047-48. 


Pennsylvania College for Women and St. Louis Professor Elizabeth K. Nottingham is Acting 
University. Mr. Milton Charles was made Assistant Chairman of the Department for the current 
Professor. Miss Lois Goldman and Mr. Hugh semester. 

Mohawk Collese. D State College of Washington. Dr. Allan H. 


wk College. Dr. Emile Benoit- -Smullyan, «. ue 
has been Head of the Department of Economics Smith, hes been appointed Associate Professor of 


Sociology. ‘University of Texas. He replaces John J. Honigmann 
who has resigned to conduct research among the 

Princeton University. The Bureau of Urban Ontario Indians, 
: search is sponsoring a series of five public lectures _ Dr. Vernon J. Davies has been appointed As-— - 
under the general topic of “Cities in Transition:  Sistant Professor of Sociology. Dr. Davies was 

The Causes and Consequences of Metropolitan es formerly at the University of Mississippi as As- 
Decentralization” from March 2 to 11, 1948. The  S0Ciate Professor of Sociology. He will teach cence 


sociological approach will be represented by Dr. q Population and Statistics. = 


a 
is now also the Head of the Department of Anthropology. Dr. Smith was previously at the a 


Philip M. Hauser of the University of Chicago Dr. Wallis Beasley has as 
in his lecture “The Changing Population Pattern sistant Professor of Sociology. Dr. Beasley was 


of the Modern City.” formerly at George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 


4 Purdue University. ‘Dr. Harold T. Christensen, State College from the Univ ersity of Texas as 


the por Vas group. Other new appointments to 4g Taves, University of Minnesota; Edward Gross, 

the staff are Dwight W. Culver, who has been doing a University of Chicago and Toronto University. 
a 2 graduate work for Ph.D. at Yale; Walter ~~ Lloyd J. Elias, Washington State, is instructor and 
who has taught at at eens College a and has been in 
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vate of Mlinois. Th The Sees of Socl- ~ run from June 11 to July 17, 1948, will be the first 
: = has appointed a number of new members to a of the cooperative summer schools to be operated 
its staff. Dr. Richard Dewey has been appointed as during the next five years by Vanderbilt, Tulane, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology. He received his _ North Carolina, and Texas. These four — 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Wisconsin in are participating jointly in an expanding South 


_ Butler University and Lawrence College. For two 
_ years Professor Dewey was Assistant Director of the 
Milwaukee County Regional Planning Department. — 
Professor Dewey’s work with the department will 


1045. He has taught at the University of Wisconsin, te Ompe program under a grant from the il <= 


be in courses on urban eo 


> ia Dr. Robert Bierstedt has been appointed as 
Assistant Professor of Sociology. Professor Bierstedt 

_ received his advanced degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has taught at Columbia University, 

_ Bennington College and Wellesley College. Mr. 


a Chicago where he received the A.B. degree in 
1940, A.M. degree in 1942, and has just completed 
his thesis for the degree of Doctor of a 


iz Dr. Margaret Chandler has been appointed as 

_ Instructor in Sociology and Instructor in the Divi- 
a4 sion of General Studies. Dr. Chandler was an 


undergraduate and graduate student at the Uni- 


_ versity of Chicago, receiving her Doctor’s degree in 
1947. She has taught at Englewood Junior College _ 
in and Aurora College, 

a University of Miami. Dr. Gordon W. Lovejoy © 
recently was appointed to the Chair of Human 
Relations. Dr. Lovejoy sented his M.A. from 


the University of Florida in 1938, and his re, 


ij University of Pittsburgh. David B. Rogers has 
promoted to Professor of Sociology. 
_ Rogers has charge of the work in criminology and 
_ Dr. John Biesanz has joined the staff as As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology. 


Dict Dr. Biesanz recently returned from the University 


=e of Panama where he taught one year as Visiting 
in Professor of Sociology under the auspices of the 


assistant 


WILLIAM I THOMAS 


1863-19470 


William I. Thomas died in Cali- 
fornia, December 5, 1947. He was born August 
33, 1863 on a farm in Russell County, Virginia. 
_ His father, Thaddeus Peter Thomas, combined 
preaching and farming for a livelihood. His 
z mother was Sarah Price Thomas. He entered 
the University of Tennessee at the age of sever 
teen and majored in language and literature. 
‘After his graduation in 1884, he remained 2 q 
Tennessee for four years as an in 
Tas and modern languages. He spent the year 
1888-1889 doing graduate work at Berlin and 
_ G6ttingen. Upon his return he became ed 
of English at Oberlin College. 
interests, however, began to turn to 
sociology and psychology and during the aca- 
demic year, 1893-1894, Thomas spent two 
quarters on a fellowship in . the newly founded 


department of sociology at the University _ 


Chicago, studying with Albion W. Small and 


Charles R. Henderson. Although he continued at 


Oberlin on a half-year basis till 1895, in 1894 he 


% began giving courses there in sociology. In 1895 
hs accepted an instructorship in sociology at _ 


Chicago and in the year following completed his 

- doctorate. Shortly thereafter he was appointed 

professor. His promotion to an as- 
sociate professorship came in 1900, and his full 
professorship a decade later. 

i _ Thomas’ first professional writing had to do i 


with sex differences, especially role and status, 
affected by custom and institution. His 


papers on the topic comprise the content of his 


first published work, Sex and Society, 1907. a ; 


“His” second volume, Source Book for Social 


Depart- T909, was an outgrowth of his i increasing 


= ment. John Howard Rowland has joined the staff 
o: as Assistant Professor. Dr. Rowland is continuing | 
his studies in the field of radio and mass communi- — 


there reprinted have only historical significance 
for the theorist in anthropology today, Thomas’ 


yp 


< 


a 


=o 


Harold Phelps’ Contemporary Social Prob- ‘“Tatroductory” section and his comments at the 
__ lems recently appeared in its third edition. Dr. Verne close of each of the seven “Parts” of eda 
Wright is president of the Pittsburgh Housing ye volume remain classics. He was among the first — 


sociologists in this country to sense the signi 
Vance 


nderbilt University will feature special cance for all Social Science’ of the Risterical 
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the Portuguese language. The six weeks’ course, to George VOrsey, and C 


"going into the field for their data. It was — 
in fact, who first began to bridge the | gap be in order to serve as staff secretary of the com- — 
tween empirically founded cultural anthropology ‘mittee on Personality and Culture the 
7 S.S.R.C. Later, he did considerable work for the 
1908, Thomas the Council in evaluating various research projects 
3 Helen Culver Fund for race psychology. ‘His _ in criminology. During this period, also, he —a 
"paper in 1912, “Race Psychology: Standpoint a good deal of attention to the possible contri- = 
b and Questionnaire with Particular Reference to” bution of psychiatry to sociology and helped in- 
. Immigrant and the Negro” was one of the - _itiate this interest among members of the Amer- 
first projections of scientific method into the ican Sociological Society. In the mid- thirties 
a “4 field of assimilation or acculturation. During the Thomas became concerned with a project to — 
next ten be concentrated his attention study Swedish immigration to the United States 
a in connection with the same made several ; 


peasant ‘both in and as it was modified extended trips to Sweden. 


as the Polish immigrant adjusted himself to _ Although Thomas had worked many valuable 
ss life. It was in connection with this veins in sociology and social psychology in the — 


investigation that he first began to make ex- thirty years since his Source Book, he never lost © 
tensive use of the personal document as a form — his earlier concern with the relations of social 
of basic data. The Polish Peasant in Europe — psychology to ethnology, and in 1937 published 

and America, in five volumes (1918-1921), pro- his Primitive Behavior: An Introduction to the 
duced in collaboration with Florian Znaniecki, _ Social Sciences. He thought of this work as “a ae 
was the product of these researches. This work study in culture history from the sociopsycho- — ya 
marked an important step forward in empirical logical standpoint.” It represents a wide knowl-— ; 
study in sociology. It was at once a contribution a edge of the literature of cultural anthropology 
to method, to research findings, te systematic and the interpretative standpoint is in line with - 

theory and to practical programs for dealing social behaviorism. 

problems of acculturation. From 1918 on, when Thomas moved to New 

- Soon after the United States entered World York City, he devoted most of his time to m2 
War I, Thomas and Robert E. Park were en- research and writing. However, from 1923 to | 
"gaged by “The Americanization ‘Study”—an he was lecturer at the New School for 
organization sponsored by the Carnegie Corpo- Social Research and for a few years following 
ration to study assimilation of immigrants—to that: period taught an occasional course at 
‘prepare research memoranda and to aid in a ~ Columbia University. He was a guest professor — 
series of publications which would help Ameri- at Harvard University in 1936-1937. In 1940 © 
cans the better to handle their nig he took up his residence in Berkeley, i 
problems. Looking back over his career in sociology, 

| Following the war, Thomas undertook ano one may note four major periods of interest — 


extensive investigation of delinquency among — and work: first, that of “folk psychology,” with a a! 
young women, under a subvention of Mrs. W. F. particular reference to sex differences as in- 
. Dummer. The Unadjusted Girl, 7923, reports fluenced by society and culture. In this work 
his findings. He was president of the American — ; & was an important predecessor to those now © 


+ 


Sociological Society for the year 1927 and his concerned with the interrelations of “culture 
_ presidential address, “The Behavior Pattern and and personaliy. Second was the interest in Jink- _ 
the Situation,” summarizes what has been called together cultural anthropology and sociology. 
_ “the situational approach”—a standpoint which — ‘Third, he became concerned with what may be > 
he had been developing for some time, in con- called the social psychology of culture with par- 
_ trast to his earlier motivational approach based ticular reference to matters of bi-racial — #36 
the wishes, as he called them. intercultural as” witnessed by his 


in, and applications of, child motivation. The fourth may be 

- child sociology in this country, =~ his social behaviorism, which stressed situation a 7 

_ Thomas served as one of the representatives and response rather than motivation. This stand- — id 
on the Science Research eS is most clearly evident in his last two 
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in the use of the personal document. He saw = Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of — 
in it a useful body of material from which to © Agriculture. Galpin was educated at Colgate, 
explain the close interplay of personality, a ¢ Clark, Harvard and Wisconsin Universities. He 
ciety, and culture. was at the University of Wisconsin from 
While — Thomas never regarded himself es- eT to 1919, where he initiated rural life studies. 


satay a theorist, his empirical researches “4 He was the author of the first Agricultural Ex- 


represented a definite shift in sociology from periment Station Bulletin in Rural Sociology, 
armchair philosophizing toward a formulation of The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 


eae based on concrete research, the find- — munity, published in 1915. During his fifteen 7 


ings of which must in time be adequately sys- years as Head of the Division of Farm Popula- 
_temitized into a comprehensive theory. — tion and Rural Life he stimulated, and through — 
Y Younc cooperative projects fostered, the beginning of 


"Northwestern University social research at more than one- half of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United 


States. Because of the era in which he lived 


CHARLES J. GALPIN because of his own keen imagination and the 


: opportunities which came to him, no 

>i Charles J. Galpin, 83, died on June 1, 1947 - Single person will probably ever make so great 

at his home in Falls Church, Virginia, where a contribution to the development of rural 

he had lived since bis retirement in 1934 as sociology as 

Head of Division of Farm Population and 
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(European Population Transfers, 1930-1945. By the of that area, then the 
Joserx B. ScHeciztmAN. New York: Oxford flight of 250000 back to Finland ahead of the 
University Press, 10:46. xi, 532 PP. $5.00. returning 
Imagination scarcely to. picture ‘the The author’s discussion of the difficulties 
wholesale uprootings of European populations — _ volved are highly suggestive. He finds that speed 
by two world wars, especially the second. There - = few weeks or -‘months—and a well planned 
were considerable shiftings of minorities due organization are prime essentials. There should ~ 
to boundary changes after World War I and % be adequate provision for transport, health and — 
the Communist Revolution. Greek- Bulgarian ex- the settlement of property interests. In the — 
changes began in 1920; over a million Greeks _ absence of trade balances facilitating transfer of 
fled Asia Minor ahead of Turkish armed forces wealth from one country to another, the author 
in 1922, followed by an agreement for the Suggests an international loan for that purpose. 
forcible transfer of all remaining minorities in He is not clear as tov who does the underwriting. 
either country. Kulisher has given a rough esti- it seems highly probable there will be pang 
mate of _ thirty millions uprooted by the mili- _ Granafers, since many minority problems remain. 
tary operations and the recruitment of forced The League failed miserably to protect minority — q 
~ labor of World War II. Now Schechtman pa groups largely because it worked on an inad- 
a full factual and documentary account of -missible principle. It sought to protect minorities — 
ma transfers due to the last war and its prepara- as aliens with the right to use their language in — 
tions, whether resulting from international daily life, to maintain special language schools a 
~ agreement or unilateral policy. His work is and cultural and welfare institutions, and with © 
thorough in 1 substance,  onderty in = extremely ‘Tight | of appeal to an outside authority against 
own governments. -Greek- 


= 


o- «= 


well reasoned. 
In all the of national Hence the author argues for the 


these, 27 were of persons of German forcible transfer of irritating minorities, with the 
descent from all parts of eastern and southeast- option for the individual to remain as a mere 
ern Europe, mainly to German Poland. The citizen in the land of his birth, with no special 
_ Russians transferred 400,000 Volga Germans to minority rights. The option mitigates the use a 
> Asia. There were _transfers of Bulgarians, Ru- force, which in any case should be no more 
Czechs, - iti than any other use of force by the © 
Slovaks, Poles and Swedes. state in the interests” of the general welfare. 
Most of these were made during the winter view will not satisfy” the extreme demo- 
-- - months so as to interfere least with farm opera- crats, nor those who argue the advantages of 
- tions, but in some cases meeting zero weather. — a diversity. Experience shows, however, — 
a the Germans seem to have trained squads that under the conditions obtaining in 


to effect the transfers, so that their numerous well intrenched minorities serve effectively as. 
_ movements were carried out with efficient or- strategically located aith columns in the case of | 
1 and dispatch, ¥ with systematic pro- international disputes, as well as a source of 
vision for transportation, resettlement, health international discord. In this era of ‘intense 
and sanitation. In all cases the losses of property - nationalism they cannot | longer be tolerated. — - 
by the transportees was great. In some cases i In the appendices the author gives a summary — 
Tesettlement was long delayed; in some not list of transfers, a special account of the Turkish 
yet completed. Some were simply fantastic, ¥ experience which set all the world to thinking ~ 
~ such as the movement of 400,000 Karelian Finns of this type of solution, and the option clauses — 
to Finland; the the return of 265, 000 of them fol- of the Gorman agreements. The “ ieteail 
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7 well over two hundred newspapers and peri- ation Trends will be read with great interest as 
“il it summarizes the information on Europe’s war 
_ FRANK H. HANKIN ti losses in the two world wars recognizing, of 4 
course, that the information regarding losses sin 
the second world war is still provisional 
ears. By _ Chapters V, VI, VII and VIII are devoted 
Duprey Kirk. (Series of League of Nations to “Overseas Migration, ” “International 
Publications. Economic Financial, tion within Europe,” “Internal Migration” and 
1946, A, 8.) Princeton, New Jersey: “The Balance of Migration and Migration as a 
Cot $4 00, paper ‘$3. 50. They deal with the volume, the origin and the 
In a book so packed Mange demographic facts” - destination of the different types of migrants 


of twelve | pages s lists over over a ‘The s on War and Future Popu- 
2 


- 4 


on population growth in the sending and 
receiving countries. One cannot read them with- — 
_ out being greatly impressed with the importance 
of migration as a factor in both the growth 
and the distribution of population in Europe 
and, incidentally, as a factor in the growth of 
facts essential for gp Ball =a “demo- the overseas lands to which Europeans have gone © 
graphic development of Europe in recent in such large numbers. The “forced” migration _ 
= decades, not only for the interwar period on of recent decades also receives due notice. fi 
_ which the major pert of the study was purposely — _ Chapter IX, “Social and Economic Develop- — 
concentrated, but also for the entire 1gth ment,” ” is devoted largely to the discussion of 
=. some of the quantitative aspects of the chief 
_ The chapter headings with only the briefest “social | and economic characteristics of Euro-— 


ety to summarize it briefly and add any use- 
ful comments without doing some injustice to 
- the author. He wishes to say at the outset, 
therefore, that he considers this book. an excel- 


comment will have to suffice to indicate the peans. Its scope is indicated by such topics 


content of | the book. Chapter II “Population health, literacy, agricultural population, non- 
i. Distribution” deals with the general pattern of agricultural « occupations, and occupational ioe 
population distribution on the continent as and there is a section on agricultural pro- 
whole, with its distribution by regions and ductivity. This chapter shows that At least 
countries and with the relative of the elements entering into moderniza- 
tion and material progress, prewar Europe was 
in one stream of development” although not all 
parts had arrived at the same stage of develop- 
Chapter X, “Ethnic Diversity,” calls 
on the interwar period. Chap- ‘to the diversities i in language, in cultural patterns 


fe _ Character of future growth for the next few 


~ plains the nature of the dete over deaths and 
births which accompanied the Industrial Revo- | 
lution and thus brought about the rapid growth | 


of Europe’s population during all of the roth © 
century. It also shows how these controls intro- | 
_ duced differentials in growth between nations 


vital rates during the interwar period. These 

ifferentials are not only leading to changes in the a 
relative growth of nations and in the -distribu- Af 
_ tion of the population but also to differences in 
age structure and man-power. They likewise 
= the demographer to foresee the general 


=" 


groups of Europeans to get together. 
= calls attention | to the minority problems ‘ 
which have created so much trouble in the past 
and some of which are now being settled (?) _ 
The final chapter (XI), ‘ a “Europe’: s Population 
in a Changing World,” is a brief résumé of the 
book with a section on “Europe in the World” 
which ends on the hopeful note that ‘ ‘The loss 

of exclusive political power does not predicate 
the loss of that cultural leadership that W estern f 
Europe has so long exercised in the World.” 
Although this is largely a factual demographic __ 
‘study the reader is not burdened with a great _ 
mass of detailed the main body 
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“the book. There are but 19 and most the wealth of demographic 
. them are brief and admirably simple. On ‘the formation the book contains. : 
other hand there are 52 maps and charts in the 2. = ee 
text and they tell a very clear story. Only a few 
might have been _ improved by simplifying the 
of comparison for the reader. The detailed the ‘American “Mind: “Social and Moral 
tables and four maps, identifying the local § Jdeas in the McGuffey Readers. By RICHARD» 
divisions for which demographic data are shown D. Moster. New York: King’s Crown Press, 


many of the text maps, are relegated to the 1947. vii, 207 pp. $3.00. 
appendices. But in spite of the great abundance 


: . This book is a disappointment | on two counts. 
of factual material the reader is not smothered | 


What it sets out to do does not seem to a_ < 
s a mass of unmeaning demographic facts. Stu- sociologist very important; and there are short- WS, 


dents of social, economic and political life in comings in the way the author does what ~ 


Europe should understand it better after read- undertakes. 
5 
ing this book and studying the charts and a It is not that the McGutffey readers were . 


“4 showing the evolution of its demography. unimportant; quite the contrary. When one 
_ In the opinion of the reviewer Dr. Kirk has realizes that 122 million copies of these books — 


succeeded admirably in presenting a clear pic- _ were sold between 1836 and 1920 and that, until 


a of the growth of population in Europe 1900 at least, half of all the children in Ameri- 
during the last century and a half—with chief can schools were reared on them, one appreci-— 


__ emphasis, of course, on the interwar period, and ates that the Bible can have been their only 
in polating out the social serious competitor for influence upon the 


; _ of young America. It is what the author does 
7 ‘lieves that it is important to know what factors with his subject that hardly seems worth the _ 
brought about this growth; how, in their gradual effort. In his preface, he states: ow te 
~ southern and eastern Europe, these factors have study of the main currents of thought in the 


_ McGuffey readers may legitimately hope to embrace 
produced differentials in population growth ome of the ideas which lie at the heart of Ameri- 


_ which are leading to changes in the balance of can civilization. There is indeed a direct and inti-— 
_ man power and hence to the emergence of new mate relation between the curriculum and the — 
political balances. There can be little doubt that culture which students of American civilization have __ 
__ demographic changes have been one of the basic only recently come to investigate. A study of the ‘hi 
factors in the shift of political power, and per- is basic pattern of ideas in the McGuffey readers will a 1 
haps also in the shift of economic and social be concerned to point out, accordingly, the role 
influence, from West to East in Europe. Anyone ‘ _ education has played in the development of Ameri- 
who would be well-informed on the operation of _ can civilization; and it will therefore attempt to 


; describe — the basic values and ideas which the 

_ demographic factors on international relations — Bw readers, and through them American edu-_ 
n Europe must become familiar with the sub-— ‘cation, put before American youth. Such a study — 
stance of this book and learn its lessons. The — must of course deal with the traditions and per-— 


pa would also add that the need to study __ spectives of generations older than the readers them-— 


- population changes if one would understand _ selves, and it must grasp the broader currents and 
_ political developments is by no means confined — eddies in American thought, if the pattern of ideas in 


to Europe. Much the same types of demographic. rs the McGuffey readers is to be placed with proper 
historical perspective against the broader background 


changes and shifts are beginning to manifest A Culture.” 
themselves in the Far East. and the shifts in 4 
- population and power they presage are of per- _ This statement give an accurate picture of what ies - 
haps even greater importance to the world than Dr. Mosier tried to do. He sums up his findings — 

those in Europe so well depicted here. It is to in the > following words: 


one must turn to the broadening ideas of 


_ reference by all students of social and economic — the middle. class apologists, to Harrington, Locke, . 


life in Europe. Its reference value weuld have ~ and Blackstone; and for the particular adaptations _ 
i been much enhanced if an index kad been to American culture and the developing capitalist — 


economy, to Hamilton, Marshall and Webster. For 
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turn to the rigid —_ of John Calvin, while the ber. by William McGutfey. There is no way of telling 
_ morality may be sought in the middle-class Protes- _ from the footnotes whether this is so or not, — 
tant ethic of thrift, , industry, and hard labor; and _ since the author of a piece referred to is not : 
in such canons of success were found the means ~ mentioned there. Unless it states in the text that 


good Puritan divines could recommend to all Hawth Washi 
those whose lives were devoted to laboring in Franklin, 


 Lord’s vineyard. The social virtues belong to the a 
humane impulses of the great Hebrew-Christian 
ts | dition, with some accretions from the diverse Dr. Mosier is obviously somewhat piqued at 
z= currents that swept through the _— the success of the McGuffey readers. ‘Though 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. _In all this we he does not make explicit his own standpoint, 
_ have sought to emphasize that the McGufiey_ it is obvious that he does not like the Hamil. c 
readers were a product of American culture, ‘tonian viewpoint they expounded. Sometimes 
leading ideas of which had been passed on from ti ith h ti a 
_ older and more stable generations, and that the ideas is sarcastic—with much provocation one must 


of the readers were but the diverse manifestation of admit: ‘ante: 


“ft this underlying pattern.” (p. rc ¥ _ “Even as late as 1900 good Bishop Lawrence 


kad This quotation is hardly fair to the ates as as a moral necessity laid upon man by the hand 
“4 self, however, since he is at great pains to a of his Creator. ‘In the long run,’ argues the good — 


out that the McGuffey readers did not give a ~ bishop, ‘it is only to the man of morality that 


_ fair sampling of all the social and moral ideas” 7 _ wealth comes.’ . . . But the good bishop had not 


then current in American society, y, but presented ? visited the neta of Studs Lonigan, nor had he © 
looked in upon the private lives of the robber a 
J 


a well-chosen selection of them calculated to — 
_ impress upon young minds a particular synthesis a barons or the more staid and letter-perfect hated 
of id f hich sl of the merchants of State Street. (p. 87) — 
absent any Jeffersonian or Jacksonian notions Motivated by this bitterness the author is in- 
that might smack of French rationalism or clined to conjure up plots where nothing more ‘ 
_ egalitarianism. This is really what the book has : than ordinary processes of cultural accommoda- or 
a. It seems a small harvest. No one y tion are needed as explanations. He speaks of an } 
would have | expected a popular set of readers to alliance between religion and politics, an — 


unconnected with the stream of ideas then dently conscious “attempt to hedge ~ 
ah, nor is it surprising that those who with divinity and to protect wealth with _ 
compiled them should have had a particular rationalization of stewardship and the cult of 
The really interesting “questions are all conservative religious figures sided with 
bs ‘unanswered. If the McGuffey readers were so the propertied interests, but the author has cer- — 
Sees in their point of view, why did they not — tainly not demonstrated | that this was a de- 
infuriate the Democrats, and how did they  liberately hatched 
achieve so universal a popularity? Were Dr. Mosier’s scorn for the reactionary peaition 
competing series promoting Jacksonian princi- ‘of the McGuffey readers blinds him to the vey 
. 7 ples? And what about the men whom Dr. Mosier _ real service that they must have performed ie 
refers to repeatedly as compilers? Did they — giving the young, sprawling, energetic — 
understand their power and were they using it society a center of moral gravity. As — 
‘ consciously, as the author implies on page 165, long ago pointed out the first thing is to — 
Wc or were they simply under the spell of — the — order, and this the McGuffey readers must have 
a Whigs, as he suggests in other passages? In helped to do. Therein lies their greatest socio- 
short, how did it happen that a one-sided inter- logical importance, 
pretation of the American heritage attained such Despite these shortcomings, however, the 
a dominant position in American schools? work before us does its central task -compe- 
_ Within the scope of the author’s announced tently. By judicious selection of excerpts, by 
3 task, this reviewer finds several weaknesses and paraphrase, and by careful generalization the _ 
one great strength. One of the most marked author conveys the spirit of the McGuffey 
shortcomings of this work is that there is no readers faithfully. Although he is not in sympa- 
simple statement with respect to the contents of At thy with’ thats Hamiltonian he is 
the readers. This reviewer started with the sup- ; 
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ues ‘a love, kindliness and f of the nineteenth century, the asia of a 
ROBERT C. ANGELL critique of Nietzsche, whose later esoteric works, 
ersity of Michigan together with that of Sorel have exerted 
vom er is disastrous influence upon the generations which 
_ Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte-Ueber- were responsible for the first and second world | 
-windung des Nihilismus? By ALFRED W EBER. wars. Old Germanic ideas of freedom, reen- 
forced and sublimated by the Greco- -Roman a 
al Konrad Farner) Berne: Verlag AL Francke, tradition, and the Christian truth of the brother- 
262 pp. s. fr. 11.80. of all men, these are the elements . 
Alfred Weber, the last of a generation of which Western society | had been built; 
D great German social scientists and now one of peculiar dynamic quality of Western culture is : 
the foremost intellectual leaders of the defeated due to the fact that from the very beginning — 

_ German people, is known to Americans mainly Western peoples, instead of merely evolving, 
through his Theory of the Location of Industry _ like others, from primitivity to civilization, ~g 
and the less accessible “Fundamentals of Cul- been compelled to reconcile their own cultural 

4 tural Sociology.” Unfortunately, his most im- traditions with those two heritages from older 
portant work: “Kulturgeschichte and _ maturer _ civilizations. Christianity 
ay soziologie” has not been translated. The present — Humanism provided the sanctions which held 
treatise is, in a sense, a sequence to that work. Western society together until three purely 
- was written before the collapse of the Nazi vitalistic, power-seeking forces: modern capital- 
state and is essentially a passionate appeal to ism, “the modern | state and modern science ~ 
a those whom the author hopes to free, intellec- (knowledge is power) arose which emancipated _ 
tually and emotionally, from the soul and mind themselves from all spiritual sanctions. During — 
a corrupting influences of that satanic regime. It is _ the nineteenth century the politically dominating» 
' so rich in ideas and so compactly written that forces of nationalism, militarism, “yoy 
a brief review can scarcely do it justice. rade) al the race idea prepared the scene for the — 
_ The theme of the book can be stated as fol- present catastrophe. The cathartic experiences 
lows: any successful attempt at recovery from of the terror-dictatorships, which the author — 
the dreadful catastrophe of the Second “World | castigates in most forceful language, and of the : 
War will have to start from the xealization that suicidal war, will, as Weber hopes, enable the _ 
a new and completely different age has begun; young generation to find new bearings for the 
our star is not any longer the same, socially it reorganization of German anc European ne 


has runk, the ‘Society of many rivalling sove sover- foremost of all, guiding principles and 
rin ideals for the selective formation of a new elite. - 
a triad of enormous empires has placed political For, although the new w society cannot have any 
ony into the hands of a smaller num- other form than that of a mass democracy it 
ber of individuals thaa ever before. While thus wil need leading strata formed after a new ideal _ 


_ the mew age demands new forms of social or- of man and upon the basis of the recovered last- 
ganization, the moral and intellectual Nihilism, 
‘the spiritual fruit of the nineteenth century, — _ This main theme is accompanied by an ex- 
which found its most pernicious incarnation in tr tremely interesting | and penetrating analysis of | 
the Fascist and Nazi regimes, can be overcome re the - civilizational, _ technological and societal _- 
only by a recollection, a recovery of those funda- - changes, particularly in Germany, which pre- 
mental transcendental experiences and those ceded the present crisis. What Weber says 
~ universally valid truths, which, transcending al this connection about the structural defects of — 
dogmata, constitute the ever- lasting value sys- 

tem of Western civilization. Consequently, the : origins of Nazism agrees with the reviewer’s own 

4 major part of the book is devoted to interpre- observations. Finally Weber gives a few princi- — 

i tations and re-evaluations of the work of the ples" for the political and economic reorganiza- 

tion of Europe after the war; these make 7 
melancholy reading in this time of famine and © 

"Rembrandt, by an ‘appraisal of the despair, much of which could have been avoided 


great men in Western from Dante, 


their world ¥ view in the cen- authorities like > Weber been | given some some 


the German Republic and about the societal 
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on structure or the means structure can 
_ policy which fails to recognize the industrial and _ tively” be evaluated. Nevertheless the book is — 

integration of Germany and its unusually good one for the purpose for 
interrelation with other regions of Europe which it is intended, namely, an introductory a - 
-(p. 234 ff) is based upon a long series of studies - treatise on social philosophy. It is lucid, vigor- 
_ by the author and his disciples; the author’s & ous in style, in short, a book students will like as — 


prediction, that a disruption of Germany’s 


country into _@ source of hunger- typhus, “an The Ohio State University 


incurable center of rot,’ has already come very > 
close to fulfillment. | Labor's Relation to Church and 


Ruporr series of addresses, edited by Liston Pope. 


internal economic circulation would turn the Joun F. 


ouisiana — University New York: published by the Institute for 
° Philosophy and the Social Order. By Grorce R. _ Harper and Brothers, 1947. Viii, 182 pp. $2. 50. 
_ Getcer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, — The seventeen essays which constitute chap- 
1947. 407 Pp. ‘$3. 25. of this book grew out of lectures by the 
“This: book does not represent an objective several _ contributors at the Institute for Re-— 
approach to philosophy. It expresses a point = ligious and Social Studies in New York City 
s _ view, and attempts to handle a number of philo- in 1944, 1945, and 1946. The essays are loosely 
‘ ~ sophical problems from that point of view. The — grouped under three headings: “Labor and the 
orientation will be distinctly that of instru-— - Community,” “Labor and the Church,” and 
mentalism and humanism; there is probably _ _ “Spiritual Autobiographies of Labor Leaders.” 
_ nothing in the general argument that will diverge | a ‘The eight essays in the first grouping deal with 
very much from the teaching of John Dewey. such topics as the relationship of anger 
‘a _..” Both the table of contents and innumerable m= to politics, education, child welfare, and 
aay’ paragraphs throughout the book resemble to a he to the International Labor Organization; the” 
a = striking degree the familiar phrases, problems — - problems of minority groups; Labor’s concern 
and frames of reference found in many books for the national welfare; and job satisfaction. 
a written by social scientists. It reminds one that The second group includes three essays dealing 
the social sciences have no wholly distinctive with Labor’s challenge to the Church, Religion’s — 
- thoughtways which either separate them from _ contributions to labor leadership, and the recon- 
one nother or from their \ underpinnings in ciliation of Religion and Labor. The title of the Py 
asked of philosophy is one that will rely upon 
the researches of the social sciences but ethics a 
will add the directive factor of values.” In these ideals to the activities in the field of sapalied . 
words Geiger seems to suggest the old familiar Jabor. Moar 
division of labor with the social sciences pur- Obviously. a book as loosely constructed as_ 
2 a positivistic research course and philoso- this one is difficult to review. Each of the 
_ phy assigned the role of social valuation. But _ Seventeen essays is an independent contribution a 
in Chapter VIII comes a vigorous review of _ representing an individual viewpoint. In such a 
the theme of Knowledge jor What; and Geiger series only a thread of unity can be expected, 


Proceeds to out-Lynd even Lynd. and differences in outlook are inevitable. 


“|; There are some oversimplifications o of some _ This is especially true in the essays which : 
an the sociologists’ positions and near- ~carica- - treat or touch upon the subject of religion. In “a 
tures of others, notably the positivists ; there is - country like our own, where religion has taken 
an overtone of “philosophy is the voice in the diverse and even dilute forms, the word “re- 

; wilderness, Hark ye!” as if sociologists had not - ligion’” suggests widely different content to any 
long been pondering the same dilemmas; there group of contributors who represent a cross- 
‘are omissions of useful materials such as, for section of contemporary labor leadership. Prac- 
example, Myrdal’s s American Dilemma "which tically all of the contributors are aware of some 

could so aptly have served Geiger’s purpose of _ relationship between the aspirations of the labor — 

_ showing that, given the overall value referent of | movement for social justice and the ‘religious | 


a - Society, a of the value _ doctrines of the brotherhood of man and th 
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of God. In such discussions, how- Cloud By Day. By Mourrer 
ever, emphasis easily can ‘be misplaced. Re- _ Chapel Hill: University of N. Carolina Press, m 

ligion’s most important contribution to temporal 1947. 266 pp. $4.25. 

- human welfare must not be identified with the = Cloud By Day is an attempt to give a aie 

expressions or the sympathies of individual -larized interpretation of life in the coke fields 

religious leaders. Christianity promotes social which lie in the immediate neighborhood of 

justice and social charity principally by making Uniontown, Pa. “What I have to say in this 

_ men Christian. Christian men and women, to book refers to the Coke Region that is my home, 

the degree that they are Christian, prize ‘and _ to our miners, our operators, our living condi- 
practice social justice and social charity. tions, our misunderstandings, our peculiar prob- 
There is a suggestion in the writings of some £ lems. This is a territory important enough to — 
g the contributors that the Church, or more affect national life, a sort of economic i 
properly the Churches, is one body of men where labor weather brews; but it is also 

_ Organized Labor another, and that between these small enough for one to see the pattern of things 

_ two groups greater understanding and coopera- and be more or less acquainted with those who — 

_ ~ tion is desired. In reality members of a Church make up the opposing factions. pore 

: = of a labor organization are not different © “Tf the question arises: Who is she for? Is 

persons. Part of the problem of a closer ap- 9 she pro-labor or pro- management? the answer 

_ proach between Religion and Labor is the = is: I am not pro- any body, only pro-people. The — 

- integration of religious ideals into the work-a- miners needed a union; they have it and it isa _ 

_ day activities of individual men. Such ae good thing—but only so long as the leaders 

“ tion is not alone the work of some particular remember that it is made up of people who are 
group of recognized spiritual leaders; much frst of all American citizens, whether by birth eS 
more is it the work of individual Christians. or by adoption. When the individual shrinks a 
Indeed the clarity of vision, the soundness 4 pawn in big-time politics, that is something 
and the vigor of any movement which seeks to else” = = | a 

_ give concrete form to ideals of social justice The author notes the early discoveries of coal 
is related directly to the strength of the ideals in the middle of the 18th century, the develop- 
_ which are its foundation and inspiration. Our - ment of coke as the fuel for smelting iron ore, 
_ ideals of social justice did not spring from the the huge deposits of ideal coking coal in the a 
slave-holding democracies of classical antiquity, . Uniontown territory and then gives a sketchy 
nor from the rationalism of the Enlightenment, _jndustrial history of the coke region. She pays _ 
or the psuedo-naturalism of Jean Jacques  |jttle attention to the problems of technology ca 
Rousseau; they are not related to the motiva- < and devotes most of her study to labor relations. 
tions of Adam Smith’s “economic man,” even Managers to her are real people. “When I _ 
after Marx put him in overalls. They spring: talk about management I am thinking about 

i from the Christian tradition _ working as a men, many of whom I know as fathers and pe 

ferment in the social consciousness of indi- husbands, carrying heavy responsibilities under 
viduals and nations, From this tradition they Be conditions, often working longer hours — 
derive their inspiration and vigor; severed from than the men they employ, who let me go under- _ 

it they die and corrupt. As Mr. Ellis F. Van ground in their mines, loaned me guides nd 

_ Riper well says in his essay: “Without moral and paraphernalia over and over again, and helped 1 

‘ Bee values in the battle for a better world, me with technical questions.” She writes about 
the social vision quickly deteriorates i into class Carnegie, Frick, the Mellons and J. V. Thomp- 
warfare.” son, calling them by name, and devoting three 
This volume is an important sociological a chapters (43 pages) to the life and to many of — a 

= Most readers will find themselves in the social doings of J. V. Thompson. If there 


sympathy with ‘much of what is said; perhaps: any hero in this highly personalized book, = 
will agree with all points of view expressed. Thompson is the 
_ Apart from any question of agreement or dis- | Workers are masses or ‘symbols. “Wh hen _ 
agreement the viewpoints expressed are im- talk about labor I am thinking of 
f portant because they are representative of the ‘people taken together.” Names, places, events — 
_ thinking of men and women who influence the and conversations, of which many appear in the 
labor hee: are fictionalized. A chapter beginning: 
248 Leo C. BRowN | “Steve Hupca and his wife Sophie live in House 
St. No. 104 at Luna Mine. Steve is a short man with 
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wide and a bent back . . .” is foot- when it seemed very likely that Australia would 

ga noted: “Names of persons and places in this be invaded, one remembers how anxiously we 

_ chapter are not intended to indicate any actual read the news from that continent—so far and — 
persons and places.’ This difference in suddenly, so near, and so terribly important 

_ method of treating managers and workers is con- to the Allied cause. One recalls, too, how re- 

tinued throughout the book. The mine-horses assuring the news proved to be: seven million 


_ receive almost as much personal attention as people were steadfastly performing the hard 


the coke oven workers. J. V. Thompson’s meet- ‘tasks imposed by the dreadful threat facing 
9 ing with Honey Hawes, their marriage, around- them, resolute and united, despite the political — 
the-world honeymoon and subsequent marital | turbulence of 1941. 
difficulties goes into pages. The shooting and As in Britain in the summer of 1940, there 
_ killing of three miners by sheriff’s deputies at _ was need for remoulding the entire economy for 
Lermont in ‘June, 1894, is is covered in two short war, because Australia had not mobilized to the 
“a Did the author never wonder that the im- loomed up on that fateful seventh of December. a 
_ mense natural wealth represented by the de- - “There has been appeal after appeal to the un 
posits of high grade coal in. the coke region people of Australia to do their utmost, but no 
the garish luxury of. a few over- built this country on appeals. . . . The 
coal baron estates and the fabulous profits of must make the decisions. . . . there must be — 
= big business enterprises which finally took no argument about the wisdom of those -” 
es - over the region? Might not the combination of cisions.” These words of Mr. Curtin who had 4 
Ca _ ul we labor saving equipment, know- then been Prime Minister for only a month or | 
B= and labor power, skilfully planned, co- two, were challenged little if at all. The people — 
ordinate and administered, have turned the area knew that the hour called for stern measures. £ 
a ‘into a garden spot of order and beauty besides — Mr. Walker tells what these measures were. i 
ae raising the standard of well-being in the entire His facility in organizing the material out of 
commonwealth? However, such long and danger- eth he shaped his book, and the clarity _ 
: oe thoughts have no place i in the book. == —which he presents his analysis, are admirable. If a 


Technically, the book is well produced, with jin certain chapters, the American reader may 
= an attractive dust jacket and several groups of find his interest flagging, let it not be charged a 
: govtapaphe wi which serve to illuminate much of the author; he is addressing his book to Aus- ‘ 
the text. = == tralian readers first. They went through these 
to be regretted that Mrs. Sheppard did experiences, and face future which must 
pet do one of three things: (1) write a novel reckon with the results. No part of the book - 
7 - around the life and doings of J. V. Thompson, - will lack interest for them. EUR a q 
a using her experience in the district to provide or Part One deals with “The War Sceeye asa 


her with background "material; "write Whole,” giving a summary picture of the prob- 
- Balanced, industrial history of the coke region, Jems that were peculiar to Australia, a chrono- 


py is the aspect of the situation which made the general phases of the economy of total war. In 
appeal to her; (3) use the history of Part Two, which comprises about half of the 


_ the coke region as a starting point and explore book, the author analyzes special topics—the 


the endless possibilities of coordinating social - reorganization of industry, agriculture and food 
machine technology. As the book control and fiscal Policy, 


emphasising management-labor relations if that logical outline of the whole story, and : 
7 


‘social enquiry and report. the Department of War “of 
Scorr NEARING dustry; he was no doubt in the thick of the 
Jamaica, Vt. things he describes. The picture was about the 


as in America: competence mixed with 
e he Australian Economy in War and Recon- incompetence, decisiveness with indecision. a 


_ struction. By E. RoNALD Watxer. New York:  “dittle was often done too late, or not at all. The — 
=. University Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 420. = sniping and whining of groups was, as here, — 


$6.00. SE A sometimes an effective block to action il 
- Looking back upon those grim days of lines | doomed desirable by the government. An 
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REVIEWS 
example ¥ was the effort. to to conteel the advertis- of social engineering. ‘The road is difficult, because 
ing of proprietary medicines, undertaken as one it leads uphill.” 
phase of the general plan to reduce consumer Joun P. TROXELL 
spending, but also because essential drugs had Stanford 
to be conserved. Advertisements were to be yen Child Deli aan 
limited to ten words of description together with | of 
was liberalized, within a month or two, to per 
mit the use of thirty words plus directions uP w 
E use, a picture of the container, and so on. Even © wife of a juvenile court judge, centers about a 
this did not satisfy the patent medicine men or comparative study of 300 unselected cases of 
_ the newspapers; they kept up the campaign — juvenile delinquents coming before the Juvenile ; 
until the Representatives California in a bye" = 
One gets the impression that Australia’s man- non-delinquent control — matched for age, 
power policies were more effective than ours, «Sex, and home neighborhood. The author writes, 


on the whole, and that her conversion of in- “T have tried to show, not only how delinquents — 


_ dustry was somewhat less so. In price stabiliza-~ — “differ from non-delinquents, and how they are 


tion, her experience seemed closely to parallel — alike in their development, but to study indi- — 
ours; price subsidies were used in much the — vidual children and to understand — 


same way as in America. The price index rose the as seen in 


The book effectively an 


rose from 1059 to 1337 in this period. __ 
+d : and interpretive approach to the study of the | 


“Toward Reconstruction” is the heading ng of 
‘Part Three, comprising the final fifth of the _ individual delinquent with an organized effort to 


‘J = Three principal questions are anticipated:  Teduce the risks of subjectivity by supplement- 
ing the interpretive case approach with objective 


Seal far w will Australia go o along the path of i methods and statistical comparisons. __ por 
7 ume control of economic life in the post- — Case discussions are warm and human. The | 
war period? In other words, what type of eco- _ author succeeds in presenting a picture of per- 
. nomic system is most likely to emerge? = —_—_ sonality development in delinquents without re- 
2. How far will Australia go in ‘the _ the direction of ducing understandability by the use of technical 


a slightly to 1270 in 1945. The wage = 


economic self-sufficiency? jargon. There are stimulating discussions of the 

the of the answers investigation of emotional factors by case study 


_ Mr. Walker’s analysis is thought-provoking; it — all types of delinquents together in comparing» 


sender handsomely. words with the controls. The comparisons, there- 
to more nations than one: fore, give a composite picture of factors asso- 
The greatest dangers to human welfare ciated with and presumably contributing to a 
the wide variety of behavior characterized as de- 
that would be set by free market, but from “Unfavorable 
a opportunities | that a mixed economy affords for h t the deli ’s family. The aff * 
: extra-market operations by sectional groups pursuing _ characterize the delinquent’s family. The affec 
- their own selfish interests. It is unfortunately possible tional parent-child relations tend to be less good — 
to have a great deal of government control and a than with the controls, and the home discipline — 
large measure of self-sufficiency, without any effec- is conspicuously poor. 
tive human welfare program. The outcome of punishment is more prominent 
policies depends largely upon the national pattern s. in the control group. The delinquent frequently a 
ideals. . . . If the Australian standard is to be has unfavorable attitudes toward his home, hos-§ 
something better tile attitudes toward his parents and negative 
| { ductivity and aaidiingtien by a refusal to ake Oe oa toward their attempts at discipline. He 
most of international specialization and exchange, Jacks constructive outlets and constructive 
Australia requires a clearer conception of national ‘group contacts. school adjustment is fre- 
and a more intelligent of the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
‘are unfavorable. His vocational enpecttion is these legislative changes, the whipping post is 


— lower than that of the control group, he shows = disappearing. While 70 per cent of 


authority less interest in 
_ ing interests and less constructive use of leisure — ‘statistical oat of poe ee ep administered i in 
4 time. The delinquent expresses fewer fears, but 1900-1942, classified by years, county, offence, 
more frequent fear of failure. He attends more race, recidivism, and other variables. This sta- 
movies, and both delinquent boys and delinquent __ tistical analysis shows, not only that the penalty — 
girls have a more active taste for adventure pic- _is being used with decreased frequency, but also | 
tures, a lesser liking for romantic love pictures that it is less effective than alternate penalties — 
than the control group. in reforming offenders. This shows, also, that 
= Further comparison between delinquents who although the legislature has authorized this 
: repeat their court appearance and those who do punishment almost exclusively for crimes that 
not indicates that such unfavorable factors as are characteristic of the lower socio- economic 
_ have been noted tend, on the whole, to be more class, the courts have not discriminated to a 
frequent in the group of recidivists. pale noticeable degree against either Negroes or the 
_ For one who has seen delinquents from de- _ poorer white ae in the administration fs 
teriorated urban areas, there is a relative lack of of the laws. a eee. ee 
__ Tepresentation in this study of the members of __ In the final chapter the author presents the 
the well-defined and well- organized delinquent | evidence on the arguments which have been used 
and against this penalty. ‘The arguments 
is actually _ which have been generally used in support of 


q 
_ ew, but serves } to bring some more or less ob- 


| 


‘The book contributes little that 


nm the whipping post in Delaware are found to 
jective support to clinical formulations which _ have no basis in fact, for this penalty neither — 
hitherto have had little such support. The dis- has greater -reformative value ‘nor greater 

cussion of treatment is exceedingly limited and deterrent value than the penalties used in the a 


not very satisfactory. Such discussion is, how- states adjacent to Delaware. 
ever, not a stated objective of the book. The ‘The only portion of this book which is not 


_" can be recommended to those who a 


to study the question of how delinquents get 
Red Hannah: Delaware’s Whipping Post. By 
Rosert GRAHAM CALDWELL. _ Philadelphia: 
_ University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 144 
fie the whipping post of Delaware has 
be been almost unique in American penology dur- 


; j ing the last century, no careful study has been 
made of its history until the recent reports by © 


Caldwell. This books combines and elaborates 


4 


_ his previous reports on this penal instrument. 
He presents an excellent analysis of the history © 


§ ines ‘Causes and Conditions. By HANS VON 


“entirely convincing is the explanation presented 
for the whipping post of Delaware. The expla- 
nation which is given greatest emphasis is the 


q 


counties, which are rural, isolated, and out of — 

the current of modern thought. This is not —_ 
vincing, principally because many other states 
are equally remote from the currents of modern ~ 
thought and do not have the whipping = 


— 


_ Hentic. McGraw- Hill, New York, 1947. 363 


This book is the first of three volumes which — 


the author has projected for a systematic treat- 


a of the Delaware whipping post from the point ment of the field of crime. A second volume 
of view of legislation and popular reactions to on the biology of crime is to be published this 
the penalty. Although popular pressure against year (1947) while the third volume on the 
= whipping post has been persistent and _ therapy of crime remains to be written. 
vigorous, the legislature has refused to abolish it. a ‘The work contains 14 chapters organized ‘into 
ff legislature has, however, reduced the num- four parts on: The Problem of Crime; Causes — 
_ ber of lashes, exempted women from the (of Crime: I. Physiological Variables; Il. Causes 
f - pitaian eliminated certain crimes, reduced pub- of Crime: III. Social Forces; and IV. Condi- 
licity, and given to the court discretion as to tions of Crime. Under this last caption — 
the penalty. As a ‘Tesult of of subjects are discussed including the disor- 
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ganized community, war and oan the enenes Perhaps i in each instance cited, 
“elements of chance” in crime. _ like the low rate of crime among Oriental peo- 
In this somewhat treatise and ples (p. 183), the explanation is wholly en- 
summary on the causes and conditions of crime _ vironmental and not racial at all. heh 3 
one finds many statistical tables and references < Although the author attributes much we weight 
to a rather wide jiterature which has been J to the surroundings or environment as a cause 7 = 
-various data and conclusions from the author’s quate. This is to be seen in the discussion on 


briefed and interpreted. Included in this are of crime, his conclusions are somewhat inade- - 
own contributions which were made first in the elimination of crime by care 


Europe and more recently here in the United : change when it is said: “We are familiar with — 
_ Hentig has a proper and valid conception of incendiarism of the epileptic, and the other 
crime when he equates it with violations of the forms of criminality that occur in spite of ; 
criminal law, including minor as well as major perfect environment. ... Three- -quarters of the 


a 
0 ffenses. ‘He does not limit his treatment of men we now keep in ‘penitentiaries: would not 
a - crime to “systematic criminal behavior” or to be there. . . . One-quarter would remain. .. .” 
he crimes known only to the police. Instead, he : (pp. 96- 97) This view unduly restricts the role 


covers all incidents of criminal law-violation of environment as a cause of the crimes men- 
down to those which are overlooked by the tioned and it does not allow for the — 
guardians of the law. It is commonly recognized _ possible in crime elimination by 
that crime is more or less universal among peo- changes. 
ple and that the total number of violations is These negative comments are not presented — 
much larger than many experts contend. _ Such te discredit this book. Hentig has produced a LS, 
crimes as assault, sex offenses, theft, embezzle- useful volume which will be helpful to the stu- — 


4 ment, fraud, and misconduct of officials are fre- z dents of crime. Some of the sound features of 
quent, but often the offenders are not arrested; = the work were cited earlier in this review. _ 
many times these crimes are not even known ‘VERNE WRIGHT 
to those responsible for law enforcement. Be- _ ae University o of — 

cause of their significance in criminology, the 


od author should have devoted more space to the : The Walls Came Tumbling Down, By Mary te 
a é law violators who are not apprehended. = j|§ WHITE OvincToN, with a foreword by Walter 
ne The multiple factors which underlie criminal © White. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


action are well known to Hentig, and some of — Pany, 1947. X, 307 pp. $3. oe 
these are analyzed at length in this book. This small volume is interesting re remi- 
various works on crime, this one does of Miss Ovington’s pioneering experi- 
miss the important place of economic need and ences as a white woman voluntarily working in ? 
- interest as motivation for crime. However, more _ the field of race relations. Inevitably, it is also — 
: data on the economic crimes of the middle i Miss Ovington’s remembrance and appraisal of 
& economic classes would have enhanced the __ the origin, development and achievements of the 
value of the whole discussion. Family conditions National Association for the Advancement of 
' are treated extensively, and in| a general way Colored People, which she helped to found — 


satisfactorily. Some of the suggestions, how- with which she has continued to be associated. 
ever, like the one that ‘only children, o oldest 


The eight chapters of the book can be divided a 
and youngest children have higher into three sections. The first three chapters 


crime rates than others (pp. 250-251) are un- circumstances which foreshadowed 


warranted on the basis of the statistics pre- emergence of the NAACP. They sketch the 
sented. A number of factors or conditions are ~author’s familial and educational background 
too briefly for their importance. These and her observations on the status of the Negro 
| § _ include criminal associates, recreation, the dis- in New York City, Alabama and Georgia during 
_ organized community, the state as model, and ‘the first years of the present century. The next _ 
Tevolution. four chapters describe the creation of the 
_ Besides the criticisms which have been of- __ NAACP and its tremendous growth in size and 
fered already, two others should be mentioned. € influence. Here is an account of the development . 
In several places a racial factor is introduced of the Association from an idea shared by a few 
to explain criminal differences (pp. persons to an organization with a membership 
4g 183) although no real evidence is given to sup- of more than a half million. There is, finally, a 
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war. ‘The long term goal ‘of ushering in the 
contemporary situation of the Negro. ‘more abundant life” locally, without 
The foregoing summary does not by an any abandoned, deferred to emergency Projects. 
means do justice to Miss Ovington’ s story. The From January 1, 1942 to May 30, 1943 of 
meat and flavor lie not so much in factual ma- -- requested to relay to their ocighbers a. 
terial (this can be gleaned more adequately from variety of programs of the intensive “drive” 
other sources) as in delightful vignettes, in- - type symbolized by scrap iron collection. __ 
formal profiles, and human interest stories. In- A year and a half after the neighborhood 
these are the features which make the delimitation and leadership identification 
volume of interest sociologists since they been tentatively completed, a grant by the 
provide data useful in describing the natural eral Education Board made possible a survey 
histories of racial organizations aad of personali-_ of the organization to date. Six counties satis- 
ties dominated by an ideal. certain criteria of leadership operation 
Epwarp N. Paver and representing all the principal geographical 
Howard University tes subdivisions of the state were included in the 
| Leadership in War and Peace. questions a staff “trained in field work and in 
Winston, (Special Pub. 1). Raleigh, N.C.: persons with rural 
‘State College Station. September, 1946. obtained responses from 966 leaders. Negroes 
139 furnished 26 per cent of the respondents, “this 
| ‘neighborhood leadership organization percentage comparing with proportion of 


of several observations and theories, two The resulting statistics, with or without 
which were dominant. Farmers who most need fit of breakdowns, point to a matrix of traits 
encouragement to improve production methods in which early neighborhoods’ leaders compared _ 
and standards of aves, tend to be least ade- _ with their groups. The relatively better edu- 
Within reached by professional leadership. cated, more occupationally and spatially stable 
Within every rural neighborhood, on the other farm owners operating larger farm units with — 
_ hand, no matter how remote or submarginal the more crop diversification and higher standards — 
acres cultivated by its members, local leadership of living among the male population tended to 
im with which to augment the influence of trained achieve leadership status. Husbands of women 
agents waits only upon discovery and direction. _ leaders showed comparable traits. “Acceptance 
a Stimulated by these beliefs the North Caro- “4 as an outstanding leader must generally wait 
lina Extension Service fostered the delimitation RS upon the middle years of life.” Some correlation 
of every rural neighborhood in the state. Upon — £ seen between position in the neighborhood 4 
the 100 counties into which the state is divided leadership organization and office > holding in 
6,013 white and 1,265 Negro rural neighborhoods __ ot other voluntary organizations. lis a 
were charted. This step with the assistance of | Of the 966 leaders, 95 per cent had “func- 
the individual neighborhoods required ‘Period tioned actively.” They had, between them, pre- 
two years. sented an average of over programs. For 
‘By "1943 neighborhood leaders had been leaders who had the longest service record the 
to the number of 28,910. Three methods average was 7 programs. 


ei had been sanctioned to sort out the influential “The author of this uniquely significant publi- 
- men and women. Of the total 52 per cent was - cation from College Station sets out to present — 
chosen by county agricultural agents and the _ not only the “operation” but the “future possi- 

neighborhoods affected. Democratic election bilities” of the neighborhood leadership organi- 
_ within ¢ the neighborhoods produced 45 per cent zation. The study is rich | in obser rvations not all 

of the number. County agents appointed the 
The ae leadership movement in to leadership research, however, if quantitative © 

a 4, ‘North Carolina began to function as an organi- measurement bearing on influence as well as 
zation January 1, 1942. Because its of leaders had been Te 


bs so closely coincided with the Pearl Harbor almost unparalleled areugerd of the laboratory — 
attack the program found its planned ——, and the documentation of local war time 
= and techniques abruptly affected by the nnap i should have lent themselves to some 
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ship 
conditions usually 
M. CameRoN _ objectively measured there is a constant use of 
Burwell, Nebraska value judgements such as “desirable communi-— 
ties” (p. 16), “desirable population” (p. 61), 
“Controllable Community Characteristics Re- and “unwise planning” 21) which causes one ; 
lated to the Quality of Education. By TRU- to wonder if this is a research monograph or an 
: MAN M. Pierce. New York: Metropolitan educational sales bulletin. 
School Study Council, Research Studies, No. “a The basic conclusion of the study is that “a 
1, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, close relationship between the individual com-— 
_ Columbia University, 1947. xi, 88 pp. $2.25. _ munity and the adaptability of the schools has ~ 
This monograph is based on a study of the established.” On the basis of this ‘con- 
‘aia of certain community factors to the clusion the author makes some suggestions | con- 
adaptability of the schools in the community cerning the Methods” improving the 
determined by their acceptance of new prac- communities and the schools. Throughout this 
J tices in education. The study is based on data part of the monograph one is particularly dis- 
from 48 school districts in the New York City ~ turbed by the uncritical value assumptions used. 
Metropolitan area. he original hypothesis of the study was well 
Since the monograph is concerned with the conceived, but if our knowledge of diffusion or 
problem of diffusion the research should be of the - community factors associated — with the 
interest to sociologists. It, however, adds little quality of education in America must come 
to our knowledge of the factors associated with from studies of this calibre we are far from “a 
diffusion. Since author chooses to sound sociology of education. 
the major space to possible methods of chang- BRooKovER 
ing the communities and thence the educational Michigan State College — % 
"programs, the actual ‘research report is 


the research procedure. On the basis of the and | his development. By DoroTHEA LeicH- 
report, however, some questions should be raised TON and CLypE KiuckHoHN. Cambridge: 7 
about the assumptions and the techniques Harvard University Press, 1947. xi, 277 PP. 
In spite of his recognition that the | schools" ; ea This is the third to appear of a series of five. 
and the area are unique, the author feels that projected studies sponsored jointly by the U. S. — 
this fact makes the study a particularly fruitful — Office of Indian Affairs and the University of a 
source of “insight into the whole problem of Chicago Committee on Human Development. — rf 
 fempeovlag: the | educational adaptability | of Those previously published are The Hopi Way — 
Schools” 5). On the contrary, by Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, and 


zB For this reason it is difficult to judge * Children of the People. The Navaho » Individual 


this non-random sample of schools from a non- Ww arriors without Weapons (a study of the Pine 
representative area may only mislead us in con- Ridge Sioux) by Gordon Macgregor. This study, 

_ sideration of the factors associated with edu- like those previously published, follows a stand-— 
cational diffusion in other areas. One would ard pattern apparently worked out in advance | 
also like to know more about the criteria of by the cooperating groups. A picture of the 

a adaptability which are used. In addition to a culture (based on the life-cycle of the indi- | 
measure of the time before certain educational sia is followed by a presentation of sum- 4 
practices were adopted two subjective evalua- maries of results obtained from a battery of — 
Bere of rather abstract achievements were 4 tests—intelligence tests, attitude tests and pro- 
used. The latter seem to confuse rather than i jective tests—which had been given to a number _ 
‘clarify the measurement of this variable. wa of children and youths. Then follow a number - 

4 _ The independent variables in the study are (1) : of short life histories (sixteen in this case). — 

da “good will toward education” which is based on ‘Finally, there is a summary attempting on the 

_ educational and occupational level of the popu- one hand to structure the interplay of culture i. 
~ Iation, (3) “ “understanding of what the schools and personality, and on the other to give some 
do, which i is determined by an unpublished suggestions for government policy and 
Questionnaire, (3) “factors in dealing with the Navaho. 
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There are those who have been, from the 
_ standpoint of sociology or psy chology, hee 
goingly critical of the first two studies of this failure of the researchers, after espousing the 
hee on the basis of several far-reaching defects P use of quantitative methods, to apply even the 
_ in methodology which are, apparently, to be ~ minimum sampling standards, such as tests of 
common to all these studies. In all fairness it x representativeness, adequacy, and statistical sig- 
= be pointed out that the mere under- — nificance of difference which are required _ 
- taking of such studies represents, in several — these methods. The net effect is to give, at 
respects, a distinct advance toward the inevitable least to the uninitiated, the impression of preci-— 
rapprochement of cu'tural anthropology, soci- sion and dependability regarding the generaliza. 
ology and the psychology of personality, tions—an_ impression which under these condi- 
eventuality which will be of immense a _tions is entirely unjustified. a4 ' 
to all concerned. In this study, for example, Another defect is of a more subtle character. 
= is an attempt to use a variety of more The work gives evidence of a failure to realize, 
precise quantitative techniques applied by a — In part at least, the operational character of the — 
4 psec of specialists to a society many times — intelligence and projective tests used. While i 
_ studied—quite a change indeed from the time- authors do employ “culture-free” tests of intel- a 
_ligence, recognize that differential 


honored anthropological practice of basing a 
monograph on observations made during = Caedaoene have affected the validity of the 


-_unrepeated and unchecked short stay and on the scores on even these tests, they seem to be 
reports of a few “informants”! In neither the - repeatedly searching for the ine ih mi 
of quantitative methods nor in the their Subjects as if which might 


fill in the more-or-less unrelated blenbe, 


But perhaps just as serious a defect is the | 


and —. mer 4 be arrived at. Their use of sanlectios tests in- 
If the authors are to be commended for any volves a different kind of error: they indicate 
notable particular, it is perhaps for that of that projective tests are shortcuts to a picture 
raising a serious question regarding a ve! y of a people, whereas the nature of projective — 
popular contemporary notion. This notion is that A tests, operationally defined, obviously limits their 
_ the basic personality type found in a society usefulness to investigations of those aspects of 
- inexorably produced by the particular char a people which cannot be investigated through : 
acter of the “basic disciplines” employed more direct observational as 
dealing with the infant and young child. Among inner conflicts, — 
Navaho it would seem rather well aggressiveness and other unconscious 
stantiated by evidence here presented that “ob- We cannot overlook two 
_ jective facts” confronted in later childhood and — down by the authors to notions which are well- x 
adulthood are more important for understanding 4 nigh universally accepted and _ which are held © 
the peculiar configuration of Navaho adult by most of us to be of crucial importance to 
personality traits with their worries and anxie- the whole of social theory. These challenges are: , 
ties. Frustrations, deprivations, inconsistencies, (1) a repeated questioning of the idea that social 
and repressions involved in the training proce- control rests essentially on the internalization of 
dures and power relations that surround infancy — control; and (2) an expression of doubt  regard- 
in many societies are mainly nonexistent among ~ ing the “ “psy chic unity of man” idea. These 
easy-going indulgent Navaho. 4 challenges are thrown down blithely and 
‘There are, on the other hand, yawning defects nonchalantly that one wonders whether the au- 
and inadequacies that greatly limit the value of thors realized their responsibilities, first, for 
this study. _ Perhaps the most significant is its _ marshalling clear- cut evidence to buttress their — 
extreme eclecticism. No framework of theory-— - unique notions, or, second, for suggesting alterna- 


hot even the general and ambiguous one given 
e in the summary—is used to give meaningful 
__ interpretation to the findings of the diverse tests 


in advance an “exercise” or “workbook” 
in which these otherwise highly informed and 


and case materials. The impression is given that — of a contribution than we had a right to. expect 
cooperative groups sponsoring the series set from these authors. Their own conclusion to 


tive hypotheses t to take the places of th of those called 


bes it stands, this study is considerably et 


the study, consisting of a qualified appeal for 
cultural autonomy for the Navaho, might well 


have been made without spending the money 
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— itself but obviously stems from the preconcep- _ through such concepts as role, status, the social 
tions and value judgments held by the authors. act and the various social processes. ee 


op 
o 


at! 
little apparent relation to the body of the study _ Navaho culture and personality been structure Z 


Certainly this kind of study—conclusion and 
all—would have been of greater, University of Iowa 
= _ BOOK NOTES 


“Stitute of Social Publication b 
3, Washington, D.C., 1947. 166 pp. $1.00. ae Relations, , and Social posal Appendices give 
= Moche is a mestizo community which is in texts of Federal Anti-Injunction on Law, the 
the last stages of losing its Indian identity a _ National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act), ; 
becoming part of the national life of Peru. This “and the Fair Labor Standards Act. The Labor- 
ethnographic account describes the local culture Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartley Act) — S 
as it exists wth no attempt to recapitulate 1947 is not included. 


| 
original Indian culture. As such, itis particularly . , 
valuable as a source of data on acculturation ©@"f acts of Power in Modern Culture: A 


and the life of the “common man” in this part symposium, Edited by Lyman Bryson, Lours 
of the world. It is part of a atti, a such -FrvKe stern and R. M. MacIver. New York: 


2 ‘Harper and Brothers, 1 xx + 703 pp. 
studies being conducted and encouraged in Latin 947- % 
America by the Institute of Social Anthropology $6.50. 


with the cooperation of the Department of A report of the seventh sym symposium of the — 


Tides the West, a Chinese Autobiography. ‘Life, Inc. Includes in 62. chapters such wide- 
By CHtanc New Haven, Conn. : ranging topics and contributors as “In Ac- 
Yale University Press, 1947. 282 pp. $3. centuation of the Negative,” T. V. Smith; 
This is no autobiography of a “typical” indi- Cultural Significance of Shane of Child — 
vidual such as is often employed to vivify the Development,” Arnold Gesell; “Technological 
description of a culture. It more closely ap- Change and Cultural Integration” with com-— 
proximates a biographical sketch of the last "ments: 7 Bertrand Russell; “The Power of 
hundred years of life of China itself. The author — Theory,” Eli Ginzberg; “Interna- i 
- no “common man” but a sophisticated phi- Pater “Aspects of Power Politics,” Pitman B. 


losopher. He pursued his graduate work in the Potter; and “The Relations of Universal Culture 

_ United States, then returned to China where to Power Politics,” Quincy Wright. Negroes — 
a later became Minister of Education and most are mentioned incidentally six times; C.1.O., and — 
recently -Secretary-General of the Cabinet. The National Association of Manufacturers, “not 
account is biographical in the sense that its _ mentioned at all. Stimulating in spots as sup-_ 


al 
continuity is provided by the author’s own reading. 


experiences and impressions of changing 
. Puerto Rican Emigration. By CLARENCE SENIOR. 


Rio Piedras: Social Science Research Center, 


_ in a contracting world. Delightfully written, this. 
book provides penetrating insights not only into © 
_ modern China and her problems but also into _ University of Puerto Rico, | 1947. _ (Mimeo-— 
graphed) 166 pp. $1.00 00. 
This i is an extensive study of emigration n from 
] Survey of Labor Economics. By FLORENCE Puerto Rico. Beginning with a description 
) Peterson. New York: Harper and Brothers, the population problem on the island, it proceeds 7 
i 1947. 843 pp. $4. with an analysis of the number and destination 
E Essentially for economists, but a valuable ¥ of migrants and the amount of backflow. Prob- 
sourcebook for teachers of courses in industrial lems of adjustment are studied by means of data — 
ae social problems, etc. Author is econ- ; secured on questionnaires submitted to returned — 


omist, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Book migrants not 
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to homeland. attention students. But the layman i in any publicity 


is given to an examination of the usual destina- _ ~paign, the designer of letters and bulletins con- 4 


tions of Puerto Ricans to determine the capaci- _ cerned with informing the masses, and the ar- | 
_ ties of those areas to absorb additional migrants. ranger of formal or informal meetings as well 
= In a final section the author deals critically as the busy executive will find methods to meet — 

4 _ with migration as a solution to the population © fs his needs. Presentation follows the same gen- 

_ problem. He concludes that it is inadequate eral purpose as its predecessor, How To In-— 

4 and should be supplemented by a rising level _terpret Social Work published in 1937. However 

living, _ improved education, and and planned in this volume Public Relations gets much more 

parenthood. Nad attention. Perhaps the greatest value lies in 

LARENCE SENIOR. Socia cience esearc and pictures). 

Center, University of Puerto Rico; ; Rio The book 
Piedras, P.R., 1947. 55 pp. $0.50. oF samples and tools with suggestions for using 

The of ‘St Croix, one of the them. Public ‘Telations and ‘social action workers 


Virgin Islands, depends economically upon sugar tejoice. . 
and relief. It has been a center of emigra- 
_ tion for the past century. Its cane yield per acre Guam and Its People. By Laura THompson. R . 
is half that of Puerto Rico. Yet since 1930 it _- vised edition. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- — 
versity P Press, 1947. vii, 367 pp. $5.00. 


who are. leaving an ‘island ‘with | a population This is a revised third edition of the book 
4 density about 25% greater than St. Croix. originally in 1941 by the American 


movement and inquires into the who is Coordinator of Indian 
between the new arrivals and the old inhabit- tion and Administration Research for the De- 
ants of St. Croix, whose economic position is _ partment of Interior, was unable to obtain Navy — 
threatened by the immigrants. This is another Department permission to revisit Guam so the 
sound piece of research from the new Research revision is based upon data available in 3 


Center. ‘country. The original focus of the earlier e 


to Interpret Social Welfare: A Study been shifted to the major administrative issues 
“4s Course in Public Relations. By HELEN Copy on the island today. There is minor reorganiza- 
_ Baker and Mary Swatn Rovutzaun. Russell tion and rewriting throughout. The chapters on 

Sage Foundation , New York, 1947. 141 and education have 

= $2. 59. been brought up to date with sections on 
‘9 The authors, under the direction and super war conditions. The concluding chapter has been 
vision of the Russell Sage Foundation, have completely rewritten to give the volume its new 

_ produced a book designed primarily as a basic © emphasis. The six fundamental rules for — 

_ study course in public relations for professional fl dependency administration, found in the 

workers, administrators, volunteer workers and conclusion, are particularly noteworthy. | 
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(Certain titles 
— momics. New York: The Declan X. McMullen hed 1907- 1946. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
san E. Wicut. Mutual Survival. New York: GoopMan, ABRAM VoSSEN. American Oi verture: 
_ Harper & Brothers. 1946. 82 pp. $1.50 Jewish Rights in Colonial Times. Philadelphia: 
BIBBy, Cyrit. How Life Is Handed On. New som: i The Jewish Publication Society of America. 1047. 


Emerson Books, Inc. 1947. 159 pp. $2.00 265 pp. $3.00 


A Soctometric ‘Study (Sociometry gence. Orangeburg, S.C.: H. F. Haas. PP. 25 

No. 9). New York: Beacon House. 1¢47. 81 pp. Cate 

$2. bak) Hamutn, Hesert M. Using Advisory Countile in 
Bowen, RALPH. German Theories of the Corpora- Agricultural Education, Bureau of Educational — 
State. New York: Whittlesey House, Bulletin No. 63. Urbana, Illinois : 


_ McGraw. Hill Book Co., Inc. 1947. 243 Pp. 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. of Learning. Buffalo, = No. 15). New York: Beacon 


_N.Y.: Foster & Stewart. 1946. 282 pp. $3.00 House. 1947. 23 pp. $1.50 

CIvInIAN Propuction ADMINISTRATION. Industrial Jenkins, Ermer (Editor). Guide to America. Wash- 
_ Mobilisation for War. Vol. I, Program & Admini- ‘= _ ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1947-1948. 705, 
= Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of $5.00 


Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. Jennies, Heten J. Sociometry of Leadership 


CLARKE, ‘Heten I. Principles and Practice of Social | Beacon House. 1047. 28 pp. $1. — 
Werk. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- Tz, SANDER (Editor). Freud: On War, 
pany. 1947. 450 pp. $3.50 New York: Arts and Science Press. 
Denmark. New York: Crown Publishers. 1045, Kercuer, Leonarp C. Cooperative Social Organi- 
1047. 475 pp. $6. sation 162 WM. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Graduate 
CovLTEr, E. Merton. The South During Ren Division, Department of Sociology, ‘Western 
struction 1865-1877, Vol. VIII. Baton Rouge, La ‘Michigan College of Education. - 1947. 25 
Louisiana State University Press, University Sta- price indicated. 
tion. 1947. 425 pp. $5.00 Leowarp C. Criminology 
Dane james (Compiled by). The Neighborhood “Rapids, Michigan: Extension Center for Western 
Unit Plan. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. Michigan, University of Michigan Extension Serv-_ 
ice. 1947. 24 pp. No price indicated. 
DewHurst, FREDE®: Ic and ASSOCIATES. America’s Key O., Jr. Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Needs and Resources. New York: The Twentieth bi ‘Groups: (ond Edition). New York: Thomas : 
Century Fund. 1947. 812 pp. $5.00 Crowell Company. 1047. 767 pp. $4.00 ‘ 
Rosert E. (Editor: Dr. Karl Mann- —_LANDAUER, Cart. Theory of National 
~ heim) City, Region and Regionalism. London Planning (Revised — Edition). Berkeley and Los — 
House. 1947. 327 pp. 218. net vegihgeniteeas) 
FAIRCHILD, Henry Pratt. Race and Nationality. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1047. Monographs, No. 
New York: Beacon House. 1947. 32 pp. $1.50 
FRANKLIN, JOHN Hore. From Slavery to Freedom. a Las, Mario. “A Transformacao Da Logica Con- z 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1047. 622 pp. for ceitual Da Sociologia.” io d 
$5.00 Trade $3.75 Text: . No price indicated. 
Frreptanper, Kate. The Psycho-Analytical Cuartes P. Political and Occupational 
_ proach to Juvenile Delinquency. New York Cleavages in ‘a Hanoverian Village, Germany — 
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4 "Lawrence, Kansas: James C. Malin. 1947. 398 pp. 


‘Moreno, J. and Jennincs, HELEN H. and 4 
Joserx H. Time as a Measure of Inter- Social New York: International Uni 
Personal Relations (Sociometry Mongraphs, No. -_versities Press. 1947. 427 pp. $7.50 
New York: Beacon House. 1947. $1. 25 Rucc, Harorp. Foundations for American Edu- 
Orrice oF Vitat Statistics. Marriage and cation. Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York: World. 
_ Divorce Statistics, United States, 1946, Vol 2% Book Company. 1947. 826 pp. $5. wee 
No. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Suryock, RicHarp H. “American Medical Re- 
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price indicated. |= = Maurice J. Soviet Education. ew York: 
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_ Status (Sociometry Monographs, No. 11). New York: International Publishers. 1947. 224 pp. 
York: Beacon House. 1047. 73 pp. $2.25 
DE INFORMACION DE PvErTO RICo. SUMPTION, Merte R. and Beem, Harran D. A 
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